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PART I 
RESEARCHING THE 


DISTRIBUTIONAL POLITICS OF 
SOCIAL TRANSFERS 


l 
The Global Spread of Social Transfers 
and the Challenge of Distribution 


Tom Lavers 


1. Introduction 


Social protection has risen to a prominent position on the global development 
agenda since the turn of the millennium, with social transfers! in particular in- 
creasingly seen as the go-to response to poverty, inequality, and economic crises 
(Barrientos 2013). This trend has continued with the Covid-19 pandemic, with 
many countries expanding coverage and payments of existing programmes, and 
creating new programmes as part of the response to the economic fallout of lock- 
downs and lost earnings (Gentilini et al. 2020). The regions covered in this volume, 
sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia, have been among those where a significant in- 
crease in the number and scope of social transfer programmes has been apparent 
in recent decades. 

Alongside the expansion of provision, the academic literature has likewise 
grown substantially in recent years. Within this burgeoning literature, however, 
there is a notable lack of research examining the political processes shaping the 
implementation of social transfer programmes. Yet, as so much social science 
research has highlighted (Lipsky 1980; Harriss 1988; Migdal 1988; Grindle and 
Thomas 1991), it is precisely between the policy pronouncements in a capital city 
and the delivery of programmes in towns and villages that the true nature of a 
policy becomes apparent. This is the analytical focus of this volume: the decisions 
made by state officials and politicians in administrative centres, towns, and vil- 
lages; how these are shaped by social actors, including chiefs, clan leaders, landed 
elites, and civil society groups; and what this means for the distribution of so- 
cial transfers. It is these interactions and power struggles—just as much as the 
social protection strategies and programme documents drafted by national poli- 
cymakers, development partners, and international consultants—that define the 
distributional politics of social transfers and, in turn, shape the ability of social 
transfer programmes to deliver on their objectives. 
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The existing literature provides firm foundations from which to begin to ex- 
plore the politics of distributing social transfers. Initial academic work on social 
transfers—much of it donor-funded and produced by an epistemic community of 
donor officials, consultants, and researchers keen to advance this agenda—focused 
largely on assessing programme impact and making the case for social transfers as 
means of reducing poverty and addressing all manner of social problems (see Bar- 
rientos and Hulme 2008; Hanlon et al. 2010, and numerous donor-commissioned 
impact evaluations). While these studies supported the case for the expansion of 
social transfers, they frequently also highlighted considerable variation in imple- 
mentation effectiveness between and within countries: while some programmes 
largely deliver transfers on time to the categories of people identified in pro- 
gramme documents, in others, transfers end up in the hands of entirely different 
people to those intended and often well behind schedule (Coady et al. 2004; 
Watkins 2008; Handa et al. 2012; Berhane et al. 2013; Devereux et al. 2017). 

Over the past decade, research has turned to understanding the deeply political 
global, regional, and national processes that have contributed to programme adop- 
tion and expansion. One key issue has been the competition between international 
organizations and bilateral agencies for prominence in global debates, with differ- 
ent organizations advancing divergent visions for social protection in the Global 
South (Deacon 2013; Von Gliszczynski 2015; Hickey and Seekings 2019). Another 
thread has been to analyse how international advocacy and sometimes donor con- 
ditionality intersect with national political dynamics related to electoral pressures, 
social mobilization, and regime ideology to shape policies and strategies in partic- 
ular countries (Hickey 2008a; Seekings 2012; Koehler and Chopra 2014; Brooks 
2015; Ouma and Adésina 2018; Hickey et al. 2019; Abdulai 2020; Lavers and 
Hickey 2021). Whatever the origins of programmes, there are nonetheless clear 
signs that many national governments have come to see value in social transfers, 
evidenced by programmes’ steadily expanding coverage as well as national gov- 
ernments taking increased responsibility for implementation and finance (Lavers 
and Hickey 2021). 

This body of research, and specifically a recent edited volume which examined 
the intersection of international and national politics in the adoption and evo- 
lution of social protection (Hickey et al. 2019), provides the point of departure 
for this volume. The politics underpinning the design and expansion of particu- 
lar programmes undoubtedly shapes the actual distribution of social transfers. Yet 
the influence of donor agencies—evident in the design of many programmes— 
declines exponentially as you move beyond the confines of ministries in capital 
cities into the provincial towns and rural villages where programmes are actually 
delivered. Likewise, while national governments shape implementation processes, 
their ability to implement a programme in line with their original objectives is 
contingent upon the history of state building and political relations between state 
agencies, political actors, and social organizations across the national territory. 
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Effective distribution of social transfers in line with programme guidelines and 
objectives cannot be assumed but is instead the outcome of an inherently political 
process involving negotiation, contention, and control. These complex processes 
shaping implementation are essential to understanding the distribution of social 
transfers and, ultimately, to assess the claims of these programmes as vital tools 
for poverty reduction and other purposes. The analytical focus in this volume is 
therefore on the processes by which people and communities are selected to en- 
ter and leave programmes, and how this relates to broader patterns of distribution 
within society. 

In addition to the policy relevance of this focus, attempts to understand and ex- 
plain patterns of variation in political processes also confront important debates 
within political science. First, the question arises as to whether such phenomena 
are best explained through historical legacies and path dependence—variously at- 
tributed to institutions or macro-sociological phenomena (Moore, Jr. 1967; Boone 
2003; Pierson 2004; Acemoglu and Robinson 2012)—or contemporary political 
processes such as regime change, coalitions, and electoral politics (Poteete 2009; 
Van de Walle 2014; Brooks 2015). Second, the research raises questions about the 
appropriate unit of analysis for research. While research on comparative politics 
and the politics of development has heavily focused on the nation-state, this book 
joins a growing body of work that highlights the importance of sub-national com- 
parisons given the considerable diversity within countries (Snyder 2001; Giraudy 
et al. 2019). 

With respect to the distribution of social transfers, these debates arise in relation 
to the relative importance of historically embedded variation in state capacity and 
contemporary political dynamics. Implementation of social transfer programmes 
places particular burdens on state capacity. For example, states must be able to 
generate sufficiently accurate information with which to target programme partic- 
ipants (Ravallion 2015), whilst retaining autonomy from powerful local interests 
that might otherwise seek to capture programmes for their own benefit. Yet, state 
capacity is embedded in histories of state formation and varies enormously within 
countries (Mamdani 1996; Herbst 2000; Boone 2003; Singh 2015), with likely ma- 
jor implications for the distribution of social transfers. Indeed, a key challenge 
is that the poorest areas of countries, where social transfers are most important, 
are invariably where the state’s presence and capacity is most limited. Meanwhile, 
one example of the ways in which contemporary political dynamics may shape 
the distribution of social transfers is through electoral competition. An impor- 
tant finding of existing research on the motivations of national governments in 
expanding social transfers is that politicians have sometimes sought to use so- 
cial transfers as a means of securing votes and winning elections (Brooks 2015; 
Hickey et al. 2019; Lavers and Hickey 2021). While perhaps important for securing 
national political support, there is nonetheless a risk that the resulting distri- 
bution of social transfers is influenced by political criteria—rewarding political 
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supporters—rather than protecting the most vulnerable (Mkandawire 2005; Van 
de Walle 2014; Hickey and Bukenya 2021). Moreover, the extent of these com- 
petitive pressures and thereby the incentives to manipulate distribution of social 
transfers are likely to vary considerably within countries. 

It is with such questions regarding the politics of distributing social transfers 
that this book is concerned. The chapters in the volume present analysis of the dis- 
tribution of social transfer programmes in Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, and Rwanda 
from sub-Saharan Africa, and Bangladesh and Nepal in South Asia. In addition 
to the between country and between region comparisons that this enables, each 
country case study emphasizes within country or sub-national variation in imple- 
mentation. The central argument put forward in the book is that the distribution 
of social transfers is fundamentally shaped by a combination of the capacity and 
reach of the state across national territory—captured by Michael Mann's concept 
of infrastructural power (Mann 1984, 1986)—and the degree of national and local 
political contestation. A common aim within social protection debates has been to 
identify ways of de-politicizing the policy process or bypassing problematic local 
politics to avoid ‘political capture’ of programmes. Yet, these attempts ignore the 
fact that all processes of implementation and distribution—including those that 
are relatively effective and impartial—are necessarily shaped by politics. As such, 
not only is the distributional politics of social transfers a relatively unexplored area 
of academic interest, but it is also a topic that has important policy implications for 
the social protection agenda moving forward, including with respect to the future 
trajectory of programmes and the potential for social transfers to form part of a 
social contract. 

Part I of the book provides the context for the case studies that follow. To do 
so, this first chapter discusses the global spread of social transfers and the dis- 
tributional challenges that these programmes present. Chapter 2 then turns to 
the theoretical implications of this research focus, highlighting the importance of 
state capacity and political dynamics for the analysis of programme implementa- 
tion and laying out the research design that guides the case studies presented in 
the book. The six country studies are divided into three parts, focusing in Part II 
on what are described as ‘dominant-developmental’ cases: Ethiopia and Rwanda; 
then in Part III on the ‘competitive-distributive’ cases of Ghana and Kenya; and, 
finally, in Part IV on the ‘universalistic-inclusive’ cases of Bangladesh and Nepal. 
Part V provides a comparative analysis of the cases, drawing out the empirical and 
theoretical implications of the studies. 

Chapter 1 begins by discussing the spread of social transfers and how differ- 
ent types of programme have taken root in different parts of the world, including 
the two regions of direct interest: sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia. Next, the 
chapter reviews the literature on the distribution of social transfers, drawing on 
broader debates beyond these two regions. While the politics of implementation 
of social transfers and the distributional nature of this political contestation has 
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been relatively neglected to date in much of sub-Saharan Africa and parts of South 
Asia, there is already a significant literature on Latin America, India, other parts of 
Asia, and the early period of today’s welfare states on which to build. This chapter 
explores this existing literature with a view to highlighting key themes that inform 
the analytical approach pursued throughout the book. The discussion addresses, in 
turn: debates about targeting and graduation;? the mechanisms used to select pro- 
gramme participants in practice; and the productive ambitions of social transfer 
programmes. 


2. The global spread of social transfers 


Social transfer programmes have a long history in the developing world, going 
back at least as far as the early twentieth century in Africa and South Asia (Seek- 
ings 2011; Koehler and Chopra 2014). However, since the late 1990s there has been 
a rapid expansion in the number and scale of such programmes, with considerable 
diversity in the types of programme pursued in different countries (Barrientos 
2013). 

The common policy models for social transfer programmes were based on in- 
novative programmes launched in Brazil, Mexico, and India, amongst others, in 
the 1990s. A process of diffusion, where countries have sought to learn from and 
mimic success stories, has taken place both regionally and globally (Sugiyama 
2011; Brooks 2015; de Sardan 2018). However, the spread of these policy models 
has also clearly been influenced by the strong advocacy of social transfers by in- 
ternational organizations and bilateral donors who have framed particular policy 
instruments as the solution to poverty and, more speculatively, the basis of new so- 
cial contracts between states and their citizens (Hickey 2011; Ferguson 2015; Von 
Gliszczynski 2015; de Sardan 2018; Hickey and Seekings 2019). Indeed, at times, 
this has gone beyond mere persuasion, with international actors using financial 
leverage and other political influence to press countries to adopt programmes 
(Ouma and Adésina 2018; Abdulai 2019; Hickey and Bukenya 2021). While in- 
ternational advocacy has played an important role, donors are not all-powerful 
and cannot impose large-scale national programmes on governments. Rather, the 
expansion of programmes by national governments has been undertaken in re- 
sponse to assessments of domestic political dynamics and the potential for social 
transfers to contribute to elite political survival strategies (Garay 2016; Lavers and 
Hickey 2021). Diverse domestic political contexts have resulted in variation in the 
types of programme adopted and the degree of expansion. 

In Latin America (Huber and Stephens 2012; Garay 2016), parts of South Asia 
(Koehler and Chopra 2014), and southern Africa (Ferguson 2015) the expansion 
of social transfers has been linked to processes of democratization, political mo- 
bilization, redistributive demands, and calls to expand social rights. In contrast, 
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it is notable that the expansion of social transfers in most of sub-Saharan Africa 
has largely been a top-down process, based on the intersection of the interests 
and ideas of national governments and foreign donors, rather than the redis- 
tributive demands of empowered citizens. Indeed, several case studies highlight 
instances in which political elites have adopted programmes, expanded coverage 
or increased payments in anticipation of competitive elections, rather than in re- 
sponse to popular demands (Lavers and Hickey 2021), for example in Botswana 
(Seekings 2019), Ghana (Chapter 5; Abdulai 2019), Kenya (Chapter 6; Wanyama 
and McCord 2017), and Uganda (Hickey and Bukenya 2021). 

However, electoral pressures are not the only driver of social transfers. Social 
protection, from its origins dating back some 2,000 years in Asia and Europe, has 
often been used as a means of securing political advantage and maintaining social 
order (Ravallion 2015). Indeed, low-cost social transfer programmes have been 
used by governments to maintain order in the context of high levels of inequality 
from the Poor Laws of nineteenth-century England to contemporary South Africa, 
Brazil, and China (Seekings and Nattrass 2005; Ngok 2013; Ravallion 2015; Saad- 
Filho 2015). Likewise, the Productive Safety Net Programme (PSNP) in Ethiopia 
and the Vision 2020 Umurenge Programme (VUP) in Rwanda (see Chapters 3 
and 4) were both motivated by distributional crises considered a political threat to 
dominant party incumbent regimes (Lavers 2019a, 2019b). 

Global advocacy of social transfers is linked, to a significant degree, to the 
post-structural adjustment ‘New Poverty Agenda’ manifest in the Millennium De- 
velopment Goals and, consequently, great emphasis has been commonly placed 
on targeting the poorest (Mkandawire 2005, 2010; Barrientos and Hulme 2008; 
Ravallion 2015; Von Gliszczynski 2015). This emphasis has been reinforced by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank’s more recent embrace of 
poverty-targeted social transfers as a replacement for ‘costly’ and ‘inefficient’ food 
and fuel subsidies (Coady et al. 2015; Feltenstein 2017). Indeed, one of the main 
justifications for the expansion of social transfers has been that such programmes 
are a relatively inexpensive means of supporting the poorest without challenging 
market liberalism and existing patterns of wealth and accumulation (Mkandawire 
2005; Saad-Filho 2015). The poverty focus is, in many cases, also supported by 
national political elites. In many African countries, political elites retain an ide- 
alized notion of the social support provided by communities and the agrarian 
economy, limiting state provision to those without support from other sources 
(Seekings 2012; Lavers 2019c). Likewise for Africa’s self-styled ‘developmentalist’ 
governments, particularly Ethiopia and Rwanda, narrow targeting of social trans- 
fers is a means of promoting self-reliance and national development (Lavers 2019a, 
2019b). As such, the ambitions of contemporary social transfer programmes fall 
well short of the key roles social policy has previously played within development 
including in production, redistribution, reproduction, social cohesion, and nation 
building (Oorschot 2002; Mkandawire 2004). 
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The narrative within which social transfers are framed differs in important ways 
in South Asia. Here, social protection has often been embedded within a lan- 
guage of social justice and constitutional rights to education, food, and work, with 
the state’s responsibility to prevent famine and hunger of particular importance 
(Chapters 7 and 8; see also Koehler 2014; Hossain 2017). While these rights often 
go unfulfilled in practice, the result is that the objectives of many social trans- 
fer programmes are not limited to poverty reduction, but also include affirmative 
action and social inclusion, with women, girls, and discriminated social groups 
a particular focus (Koehler 2014; Hossain 2017). At the same time, however, 
donor influence remains important in several South Asian countries, including 
Bangladesh and Nepal, and the diffusion of poverty-targeted social transfers has 
also gained ground over the last two decades (Gazdar 2011; Drucza 2017; Hossain 
2017). 

A major focus of the social protection literature has been the remarkable rise 
of cash transfers conditioned on the use of social services, first in Latin Amer- 
ica and then across the world, as shown in Fig. 1.1. While this diffusion has 
clearly been influenced by programmes in Brazil and Mexico, the idea of linking 
transfers to social conditions has roots in family allowances conditional on edu- 
cation attendance since at least the mid-twentieth century in Europe (Ravallion 
2015). Other, apparently independent, early examples were Bangladesh's Food- 
For-Education programme established in 1993, which has since moved to cash 
payments (see Chapter 7) and education scholarships in Nepal that date to the 
1970s (see Chapter 8). In contrast with many earlier European programmes, 
conditional cash transfers have usually been targeted to the poor. 

Meanwhile, the expansion of social transfers in Africa has generally acknowl- 
edged the limited provision of education and health services, particularly in the 
poorest rural areas, as well as the inability of the state to monitor social conditions 
(Schubert and Slater 2006). As such, while conditional transfers exist on the conti- 
nent (including in Ghana, the subject of Chapter 5) monitoring and enforcement 
of conditions has been limited, and unconditional cash transfers have been more 
common (see Fig. 1.1). While expansion has no doubt been inspired by the Latin 
American experience, unconditional cash transfers in South Africa and Mauritius 
also have a long history (Seekings and Nattrass 2005; Devereux 2007; Seekings 
2011). In line with a focus on poverty, the majority of these programmes are tar- 
geted, though there are examples of ‘universal’ schemes where an entire target 
group is covered, notably social pensions in Lesotho, Namibia, and, most recently, 
Kenya (see Chapter 6). 

Social transfer programmes have tended to focus on groups deemed to be par- 
ticularly vulnerable and ‘deserving; such as the elderly, children, and those with 
disabilities. In particular, working age adults are largely excluded in an attempt 
to avoid work disincentives, based on the assumption that adults should be self- 
reliant. This exclusion of working age adults ignores evidence that suggests that 
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Fig. 1.1 Social transfer programmes by region 


Source: Social Assistance Explorer for 2015 


receipt of transfers does not provide a disincentive to work (Daidone et al. 2019) 
and disregards a frequent lack of employment opportunities. Where support is 
provided for working age adults, this often comes with stringent work require- 
ments through public works or workfare schemes. As Fig. 1.1 shows, ‘employment 
guarantee’ schemes are almost exclusively pursued in sub-Saharan Africa and 
South Asia. Once again, such schemes have a long history that passes through 
the workhouses of England from the sixteenth century and the Famine Codes 
in colonial India from the late nineteenth century, before being popularized 
by Employment Guarantee Schemes first in Maharashtra and then across India 
(Ravallion 2015). In Africa, short-term public works have also long been used as 
a form of emergency relief (McCord 2012), while Ethiopia’s Productive Safety Net 
Programme (see Chapter 3) and Rwanda’s Vision 2020 Umurenge Programme (see 
Chapter 4) have significantly scaled up such past initiatives. 

As such, while the expansion of social transfers has been common to many re- 
gions, the type of social transfer programme varies based on regional diffusion of 
particular models, the political motivations of elites, and the ideological prefer- 
ences of national governments and donors. Vitally, different types of programme 
pose quite different implementation challenges depending on which groups they 
target, and whether states must monitor adherence to conditions, as discussed in 
the following sections. 
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3. Social transfers for whom? The targeting debate 


Perhaps the key issue with respect to the distribution of social transfers is the pro- 
cess of selecting programme participants through targeting potential participants 
or exiting the programme through what has come to be known as ‘graduation. 
Other than a basic income grant, all social transfers are targeted in some way, 
whether based on means, demography, or geography. There is a huge literature 
on the theoretical, ethical, and practical strengths and limitations of targeting. 
In contrast, and somewhat surprisingly given the attention that targeting has re- 
ceived, there is relatively little research that examines the actual processes by which 
administrators apply targeting criteria and select participants, particularly in the 
countries covered in this book. Indeed, an important contribution of this volume 
is to provide a detailed analysis of the implementation process and the ways in 
which this is shaped by political factors. 

Many contemporary debates about targeting essentially cover the same ground 
as those surrounding the nineteenth-century New Poor Laws in England, and 
related debates elsewhere, with relief seen as a disincentive to work and, based 
on Malthusian arguments, an incentive to high fertility and population growth 
(Dunkley 1981; Katz 2013; Ravallion 2015). As with their predecessors, contem- 
porary social transfer programmes create a discontinuity between the poorest, 
who are targeted by social transfers, and the rest of the population. The central 
argument in favour of targeting is that in a context of scarce resources the im- 
pact of a programme will be maximized by selecting only those most in need 
and concentrating available resources on them (Coady et al. 2004; Slater 2011; 
Devereux 2016). Common concerns about the dangers of welfare dependency— 
whereby participants may come to rely on assistance and lose the incentive to 
work—reinforce the perceived need to target only those most in need. Based on 
these concerns, targeting has turned into a ‘fetish’ with an excessive focus on in- 
clusion errors—whereby ineligible individuals are included in a programme when 
they should not be—rather than exclusion errors—where eligible households are 
excluded by the targeting process (Ravallion 2015). This emphasis is precisely the 
inverse of what would be required of a rights-based approach to social protection, 
which would prioritize the reduction of exclusion errors (Sepulveda 2009). 

Growing recent debates about graduation are motivated by the same underly- 
ing concerns as targeting: while targeting aims to select only eligible participants, 
graduation is concerned with removing the ineligible and reducing inclusion er- 
rors. As such, graduation is likewise embedded within a narrow vision of social 
protection. In practice, graduation assumes that people graduate from a social 
transfer programme into self-sufficiency, rarely with any focus on building a social 
protection system that can provide protection, where needed, across the life- 
course (Samson 2015). For many programmes focused on vulnerable demographic 
groups the debate about graduation is limited—programme exit happens when 
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children reach adulthood or when the elderly pass away. However, graduation 
and the need to promote self-sufficiency have become a major issue of concern 
for programmes for able-bodied adults, such as Ethiopia’s PSNP and Rwandas 
VUP, as well as BRAC’s Targeting the Ultra Poor programme (Sabates-Wheeler 
and Devereux 2013). 

There are a broad range of critiques of targeting (and graduation), which can be 
loosely grouped as political, ethical, and practical. The central political challenge to 
targeting is to question the claim that by targeting the poorest, programmes max- 
imize redistribution. Ultimately this claim rests on the assumption that funding 
for social transfers is fixed and limited. In contrast, the experience of welfare states 
clearly highlights the ‘paradox of redistribution —that targeted programmes are 
actually far less redistributive than universal ones (Korpi and Palme 1988; Gel- 
bach and Pritchett 2002). This paradox is explained by the cross-class solidarity 
and universalism required to maintain broad political support for generous social 
programmes, while narrow targeting tends to create a coalition in opposition to 
redistribution (Korpi and Palme 1988). The extent to which this paradox applies 
to contemporary developing countries, where patterns of class, taxation, aid, and 
social spending are very different, is under-researched. 

Targeting is also frequently critiqued from an ethical perspective (Devereux 
2016). One concern is that since any targeted programme inevitably has exclu- 
sion errors (as well as inclusion errors) ‘it is the “tragedy of selectivity” that trying 
to target welfare to the truly needy inherently means that a part of them will not be 
reached’ (Oorschot 2002, p. 182). Targeting of social transfers in effect knowingly 
deprives some of the poorest and most vulnerable people of support (Sen 1995). 
Moreover, targeting (often by design as a form of self-targeting, see Section 4) 
stigmatizes programme recipients and requires a loss of privacy and disclosure of 
personal information to access support that would not be accepted by the rest of 
the population (Sen 1995; Oorschot 2002; Standing 2007). Targeting often also has 
important gender implications. A common trend has been to target children as a 
group deserving of support. However, transfers are often made to mothers who 
are not seen as deserving in their own right, but who are thought more likely to 
act in the best interests of their children than men, despite a lack of strong evi- 
dence to support this claim (Akresh et al. 2016; Bastagli et al. 2016; Haushofer and 
Shapiro 2016). 

These political and ethical critiques of targeting provide important context for 
the analysis in this book, but in our focus on implementation, it is the practi- 
cal challenges that are most directly relevant to the analysis. A key question is 
whether targeted programmes are actually effective in reaching the poorest. The 
most commonly cited comparative study of targeting effectiveness assessed 122 
targeted anti-poverty interventions in 48 countries, concluding that the median 
programme transfers 25 per cent more to the poorest than would otherwise be the 
case if random sampling had been used (Coady et al. 2004). Relatively pro-poor 
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perhaps, but hardly a ringing endorsement of targeting efficacy. Furthermore, and 
in line with the aforementioned prioritization of inclusion errors over exclusion 
errors, the paper uses a measure of targeting effectiveness that focuses solely on in- 
clusion errors, with no attention to eligible people excluded from the programmes 
(Coady et al. 2004, p. 25). More concerning still was the finding that one quar- 
ter of programmes were actually regressive: more likely to select non-poor people 
than random sampling (Coady et al. 2004). Of these, programmes in sub-Saharan 
Africa and South Asia were amongst the worst performers.* Subsequent assess- 
ments of graduation raise similar concerns regarding the difficulty of accurately 
assessing who should graduate from a programme (Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2015). 
While it is commonly recognized that targeting is a challenge everywhere, the 
poorest countries are least well equipped to target support, with countries in Africa 
and South Asia often singled out for concern (Coady et al. 2004; Ravallion 2015). 
The challenges of targeting include the limited capacity of developing country 
states, particularly in rural and remote areas where poverty is most severe, and the 
dominance of the informal economy, which heightens the difficulty of generating 
sufficient information to assess who should and should not be included in a pro- 
gramme (Mkandawire 2005). Furthermore, in developing contexts where politics 
tends to be less institutionalized and resources are scarce, the discretionary pow- 
ers afforded to state officials by targeted programmes can lead to politicization of 
distribution (Sen 1995; Mkandawire 2005). Indeed, a commonly expressed fear for 
social transfer programmes is the potential for targeting (though also graduation) 
to be shaped by clientelism (Devereux and White 2007; Abente Brun 2014). 
While studies have raised concerns about the influence of clientelism on the dis- 
tribution of social transfers in Africa (Wanyama and McCord 2017; Abdulai 2019; 
Hickey and Bukenya 2021; Pruce and Hickey 2019), as yet there is a lack of de- 
tailed research on implementation in these countries. More research is available 
for Latin America and South Asia. While several observers raised concerns that 
Brazil’s Bolsa Familia was susceptible to clientelism (Ansell and Mitchell 2011; Hall 
2012); detailed research has concluded that the programme provided a boost in 
political support for President Lula and his Workers’ Party on programmatic rather 
than clientelistic lines (Fried 2012; Sugiyama and Hunter 2013; Nichter 2014; Frey 
2019). Mexico's main cash transfer programme” has similarly been subject to di- 
vergent assessments, representing continuity with past political clientelism (Ansell 
and Mitchell 2011) or a break from the past (De La O 2013). In India, research 
identifies clientelism as an important problem in Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, and 
West Bengal, though less so in Andhra Pradesh (Das 2015; Maiorano et al. 2018; 
Marcesse 2018; Das and Maiorano 2019). Similarly, in Bangladesh past studies ar- 
gued that elite manipulation of targeting was common in the Food-For-Education 
programme (the predecessor of the programme covered in Chapter 7) (Galasso 
and Ravallion 2005). Likewise in Nepal, Dalit castes have frequently found it hard 
to access the transfers to which they are entitled without a powerful intermediary 
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to approach the state on their behalf, entrenching existing patterns of clientelism 
(Drucza 2019). 

Even were a programme able to identify its target group accurately at a particu- 
lar point in time, major challenges remain. First, while some people suffer chronic 
poverty, research shows considerable variability in many people’s circumstances 
within the year, from year to year and through the life-cycle (Krishna 2011). The 
result is that to hit a moving target of ‘the poorest, targeting would need to be up- 
dated very regularly—something that rarely happens in practice (Kidd et al. 2017; 
Bah et al. 2019). Second, targeted programmes create perverse incentives for indi- 
viduals to change their behaviour to be selected or to avoid graduating, resulting 
in poverty traps (Sen 1995; Oorschot 2002; Mkandawire 2005). Finally, the prin- 
ciple of targeting support at the poorest in society—if it can be achieved—raises 
difficult questions about social ordering. In many developing countries where the 
income distribution is relatively flat, there may be little difference in the incomes 
of the poorest 50 per cent of the population. By focusing on the poorest and pro- 
viding a transfer sufficient to raise them out of poverty, a programme is likely to 
result in reordering of society, elevating the poorest above the near poor and often 
leading to social divisions and conflict in the process (Ellis 2012). The alternative is 
to reduce payments to such a minimal level as to preserve the existing social order, 
but have little impact on poverty (Ellis 2012; Hickey and Bukenya 2021). 

The dominant focus on targeted social transfers therefore raises important ques- 
tions regarding the political, ethical, and practical challenges of targeting. Of 
particular relevance for the present volume are questions about the state capac- 
ity required for effective distribution and the influence of politics on distribution 
as a result of the discretionary powers allocated to local officials. These themes are 
explored at length throughout the book. 


4. The challenge of targeting 


In the face of these challenges and in the context of the ‘fetish’ that targeting has be- 
come, a great amount of energy has been expended on developing targeting mech- 
anisms that could address the informational challenge—the generation of accurate 
information on who should be included and excluded—in the context of the ad- 
ministrative challenge of limited state capacity and to overcome the risk of political 
interference in the selection process. Given that income or means tests are all but 
infeasible in informal and agricultural economies, social transfers tend to rely on 
a combination of alternative mechanisms, all of which, targeting advocates admit, 
are far from perfect (Coady et al. 2004; Grosh et al. 2008; Devereux et al. 2017). 
The most common targeting mechanism across regions (see Fig. 1.2) is to 
select demographic groups, such as the elderly, children, or female-headed 
households. Compared to other targeting mechanisms, demographic targeting is 
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Fig. 1.2 Targeting mechanisms in social transfer programmes 


Source: Social Assistance Explorer for 2015 


administratively straightforward and the informational challenge is considerably 
lower, though the lack of comprehensive birth registration systems can pose barri- 
ers (Hunter and Sugiyama 2018). While ‘deserving’ demographic groups may well 
be considered worthy of support regardless, it should be noted that demographic 
criteria are not always closely related to poverty (Slater 2011). Where demographic 
criteria are the sole targeting mechanism, social transfers are effectively universal 
within a particular demographic group, as in the case of universal social pensions 
or child grants. Examples amongst the case studies in this book include Kenya 
(Chapter 6), Bangladesh (Chapter 7), and Nepal (Chapter 8). However, in most 
cases demographic criteria are used in tandem with other targeting mechanisms 
intended to identify individuals or households within these demographic groups. 

The second most common targeting mechanism in sub-Saharan Africa and 
South Asia is geographical targeting to focus resources on the poorest regions 
within a country. Though detailed data on poverty incidence within countries are 
not always available, the informational challenge facing geographical targeting is 
considerably lower than that for targeting individuals. The key assumption under- 
pinning geographical targeting is that poverty is spatially concentrated. In many 
countries this is the case to some degree, though inevitably poor individuals in 
relatively wealthy districts will be excluded as a result. 

In addition to targeting particular demographic groups or geographical areas, 
a range of approaches have been employed to select individuals or households 
for inclusion in programmes. Proxy means tests aim to allocate social transfers 
based on need, but, in the absence of sufficient information, take proxies of poverty 
and hardship, such as demographics (e.g. female or elderly headed households), 
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absence of productive resources (e.g. land, animals) or household characteristics 
(e.g. type of roof). The first programme to use a proxy means test was in Chile in 
1980 (Coady et al. 2004) and proxy means tests have since spread widely across 
Latin America and the Caribbean, where they are used in 64 per cent of social 
transfer programmes. Proxy means tests are also common in sub-Saharan Africa, 
with 38 per cent of programmes employing them, likely as a result of World Bank 
enthusiasm for the supposedly ‘objective’ data that they provide (Grosh et al. 2008, 
p. 100). The spread of proxy means tests has resulted in the creation of social 
registries—vast databases of potentially eligible participants that tackle the impos- 
sible task of maintaining an up-to-date record of ‘the poor’—in many countries. 

A major critique of proxy means tests is that the accuracy of the econometric 
models used tends to be low. Moreover, conducting the survey on which the proxy 
means test relies is expensive and places a considerable burden on state capacity. 
The result is that surveys are not repeated frequently, providing an out-of-date view 
of who is and is not poor (Kidd et al. 2017). In order to stop people from gaming the 
system by adapting their behaviour or hiding assets, the criteria used in the proxy 
means test are often kept secret, leading to a lack of transparency regarding how 
selection is made (Brown et al. 2018). Moreover, the proxy means test requires a 
comprehensive initial selection of potentially eligible candidates, placing demands 
on the capacity and reach of the state to identify all those potentially eligible. Many 
of these practical challenges associated with proxy means tests are illustrated in the 
chapters on Rwanda (Chapter 4), Ghana (Chapter 5), and Kenya (Chapter 6). 

In contrast, community-based targeting devolves responsibility for distribu- 
tion, with community representatives or mass community meetings used to select 
programme participants. As a result, community-based targeting is relatively in- 
expensive for states to administer and attempts to address the informational 
challenge based on the assumption that communities have detailed knowledge of 
the circumstances of their members. Proponents, in line with the broader claims 
of the decentralization literature, claim that community-based targeting enables 
adaption of central targeting guidelines to local circumstances, providing greater 
community ownership over the programme, and has the potential for greater lo- 
cal state accountability to the population (Galasso and Ravallion 2005; Alatas et al. 
2012). However, the use of community-based targeting is generally motivated by 
necessity ‘where other options just do not seem feasible’ (Coady et al. 2004, p. 61), 
primarily where state capacity to employ other mechanisms is limited. Unsur- 
prisingly, community-based targeting is most common in sub-Saharan Africa, 
with 41 per cent of programmes, followed by South Asia, with 38 per cent. The 
main criticism of community-based targeting—in line with the literature on de- 
centralization and participation in general—is regarding the tendency to ignore 
the power relations that shape any attempt to promote participation (Cooke and 
Kothari 2001; Hickey and Mohan 2004). The possibility of effective community- 
based targeting rests to a significant degree on the implausible assumption of 
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community homogeneity (Galasso and Ravallion 2005). Yet, there is a very real 
danger that targeting may be influenced by powerful local actors, reinforcing 
existing class, gender, or ethnic divisions. Moreover, the programme’ targeting 
rationale may clash with local values and understandings of distribution and 
deservingness, leading to significant local adaptation (Alatas et al. 2012; Sabates- 
Wheeler et al. 2013; de Sardan and Hamani 2018; Pruce 2019). In this volume, 
case studies on Ethiopia (Chapter 3), Rwanda (Chapter 4), Ghana (Chapter 5), 
and Kenya (Chapter 6) all examine community-based targeting processes. 

The other main method employed to select individuals or households is self- 
selection. Self-targeting aims to make the receipt of transfers sufficiently undesir- 
able, through labour requirements or social stigma, that only those most desperate 
for support will seek it out. Self-targeting, in practice, entails punishing the poor 
as a means of solving the informational challenge and limiting programme bud- 
gets. Self-targeting is particularly common in public works schemes in Africa and 
South Asia, and case examples here include Ethiopia (Chapter 3) and Rwanda 
(Chapter 4). Critiques—as with those of the workhouses of the past—tend to fo- 
cus on the immorality of punishing poor people who seek support (Midgley 1984; 
Standing 2007), as well as questioning the effectiveness of self-targeting, which 
frequently leads to large exclusion errors as many eligible people do not take up 
support due to the costs involved (Mkandawire 2005). 

Recent trends in targeting, given the limitations of each method, have been 
to combine multiple targeting approaches in an attempt to bypass weak state ca- 
pacity and minimize opportunities for political interference. One common trend 
has been to combine community-based targeting and proxy means tests, with 
the proxy means test providing a supposedly ‘objective’ check on the subjective 
community assessment. Potentially eligible households are first identified through 
community-based targeting and these households are then surveyed, creating a 
social registry that enables centralized selection based on a proxy means test. In 
certain respects this approach mirrors the centralized selection of participants in 
Bolsa Familia that is credited with avoiding problems with clientelism that have 
hampered the delivery of social programmes in the past. Here, the government 
created a new federal agency staffed by technocrats, which conducted regular au- 
dits of local registration processes, centralized control of the unified registry, and 
established direct payments to programme recipients through automated teller 
machine (ATM) cards (Fried 2012; Sugiyama and Hunter 2013; Nichter 2014). 
Similar arguments underpin De La O’s (2013) claims that Mexico's Progresa has 
been delivered along programmatic lines, with strong centralized control bypass- 
ing powerful local intermediaries who have politicized programmes in the past. 
Once again, though, these are not mere technical reforms, but political processes. 
Bypassing local political influence over distribution must fit the political priori- 
ties of central government as illustrated by the divergent experiences of Rwanda 
(Chapter 4), Ghana (Chapter 5), and Kenya (Chapter 6). 
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Another trend has been donor promotion of social accountability mechanisms 
as means of holding state officials to account and improving service delivery 
(World Bank 2004). These initiatives aim to improve the transparency of target- 
ing procedures and provide education to local communities about the objectives 
of the programmes and participants’ rights, while independent grievance proce- 
dures provide an opportunity for those who feel they have been treated unfairly 
to appeal. Accountability mechanisms have achieved some apparent successes 
(Molyneux et al. 2016; Sugiyama 2016). However, once again, political context is 
key, with accountability mechanisms unlikely to gain much traction where polit- 
ical dynamics are not supportive (Cochrane and Tamiru 2016; Hickey and King 
2016). 

Whatever mechanisms are employed to select participants, it is clear from this 
discussion that they are highly imperfect, with important trade-offs between them. 
Moreover, targeting mechanisms are dependent, albeit to varying degrees, on 
the state’s capacity to implement them, while they risk the possibility of political 
interference. 


5. Productive ambitions for social transfers 


Many social transfer programmes are not justified merely on their anti-poverty 
credentials but also based on the claim that they can have productive impacts. 
Indeed claims, and sometimes evidence, regarding the productive potential of 
social transfer programmes have often been important in securing political sup- 
port and countering the preconception that social spending is just a drain on 
resources (Davis et al. 2016; Lavers 2019a, 2019b). More problematically, how- 
ever, this productive focus resonates with the anti-poverty focus of many social 
transfer programmes, which frame the poor as a problem to be addressed, legiti- 
mating interventions to ‘discipline and govern the poor and transform them ‘into 
better, more productive members of society’ (Hickey 2008b, p. 353). 

In some cases, productive claims rest on the social transfer itself—that by giv- 
ing poor people money, they are better able to invest in productive activity and 
more likely to take the risks required to make productive investments. For the 
most part, however, claims rest on the conditions attached to social transfers. 
So, for conditional cash transfers, the expectation is that education and health 
conditions build human capital in the long term, producing healthier and better- 
qualified entrants into the workforce, as with programmes in Ghana (Chapter 5), 
Bangladesh (Chapter 7), and Nepal (Chapter 8). Yet evidence as to whether such 
conditional transfers have any more of an impact on education and health than un- 
conditional ones is scarce (Slater 2011). Vitally, moreover, the economic impact of 
improved education and health is contingent on a dynamic economy that provides 
employment opportunities, something that is often not present in practice. 
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Programmes have also been critiqued based on the gendered assumptions 
embedded within them. Many programmes are specifically framed as tools to 
empower women, including by paying transfers to women in households and 
supporting the education of girls through education requirements. Indeed, there 
is some evidence that cash transfers can have such positive impacts (Hunter 
et al. 2020). Yet Mexico's Oportunidades and other conditional cash transfer pro- 
grammes have been criticized for the significant obligations and additional work 
burden that they place on women, building on a legacy of maternalist social 
policies in Latin America that make support conditional on ‘good motherhood’ 
(Molyneux 2006; Cookson 2018; Piccoli and Gillespie 2018). Many social trans- 
fers are specifically paid to women based on social expectations regarding mothers’ 
prioritization of their children. 

Other programmes seek to mobilize social transfers more directly for produc- 
tive purposes. Notably social transfers conditioned on public works participation 
aim to create infrastructure that can enhance productive activity including roads, 
terracing, and irrigation canals, as with those in Ethiopia and Rwanda. While the 
links between anti-poverty transfers and the Poor Laws have been noted, labour- 
intensive public works programmes are specifically reminiscent of the English 
workhouses that emerged in the sixteenth century but became the main form of 
support after the 1834 New Poor Laws. Just as with contemporary public works 
programmes, the turn to workhouses was motivated by the desire to reduce social 
spending and the assumption that poverty was ultimately the result of individual 
choice and bad behaviour (Mencher 1968; Hindle 2004). By making workhouses as 
unpleasant as possible, only the most desperate would seek support and those who 
did would learn discipline through the work regime within (Midgley 1984; Raval- 
lion 2015). In doing so, the workhouse involved the exchange of limited relief for 
a loss of civic rights (Bahle et al. 2010, p. 450), with ‘punishment by imprison- 
ment’ intended to provide ‘corrective discipline’ for the ‘idle poor and vagabonds’ 
(Jiitte 1994, p. 169). There are undoubtedly parallels here with contemporary social 
transfer schemes based on public works. Self-targeting and concerns about depen- 
dency have long been central features of schemes in India, Ethiopia (Chapter 3), 
and Rwanda. And while none of the programmes goes as far as incarceration in 
the workhouse, Rwanda’s VUP certainly raises questions about the loss of civic 
rights for programme participants (see Chapter 4). Moreover, Molyneux’s gen- 
der critique of Oportunidades would largely apply also to the likes of Ethiopia's 
PSNP, which is explicitly gendered in its expectations of men and women’s roles 
(see Chapter 3). 

Public works schemes have often been criticized for the poor quality of the in- 
frastructure created, resulting in questionable productive impacts (McCord 2012). 
Of more direct relevance to our focus on the distribution of social transfers are crit- 
icisms of the protective role of such public works and public employment schemes. 
The labour requirements of public works programmes necessarily exclude many of 
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the most vulnerable who are unable to work—though many schemes now include 
unconditional support for the labour-constrained. Public works schemes also raise 
questions about the gendered division of labour and whether works requirements 
entrench or challenge existing gendered roles. Moreover, where schemes do not 
provide some form of employment guarantee, their credentials as a social pro- 
tection programme are called into question (McCord 2012). This is an important 
distinction between Ethiopia PSNP (see Chapter 3), which provides guaran- 
teed employment for those enrolled, and Rwandas VUP, where public works are 
dependent on the ability of local governments to organize projects (see Chapter 4). 

Another increasingly common trend has been to link social transfers to a 
variety of credit, training, and agricultural extension programmes that seek to 
build participants’ productive assets, frequently linked to the goal of graduation 
from support. Experience to date has been less than impressive, with modest im- 
provements in livelihoods and limited success with graduation (Silvio et al. 2015; 
Daidone et al. 2019; Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2021). Beyond the questionable effi- 
cacy of these programmes, it is important to acknowledge the framing of such 
initiatives, with the implication that poverty is attributable in part to ignorance, 
with the social transfer programme used to teach participants the importance of 
self-reliance and hard work, ultimately leading to graduation. These rationales are 
infused within programmes in Ethiopia and Rwanda. 

Here the key point is that while policy documents frame the productive role of 
social transfers as compatible with their protective role, this should not be taken 
for granted. One question addressed in subsequent case studies is how compatible 
the objectives are in practice and, where in tension, how officials administering 
programmes reconcile these competing programme objectives. 


6. Conclusion 


The global spread of social transfer programmes in recent decades has been 
remarkable, with programmes promoted and justified in terms of their poten- 
tial to reduce poverty and vulnerability, address inequality and social injustice, 
and contribute to economic growth and social cohesion. Nonetheless, the mo- 
tivation for adopting and expanding these programmes is not purely benign. 
Rather, programme expansion has been shaped by a range of political interests 
and ideological influences, with politicians often seeking to utilize programmes 
as a means of securing political advantage by winning votes or appeasing oppo- 
nents; maintaining social order and projecting political authority; or placating the 
demands of social movements. Moreover, the combination of the global and re- 
gional diffusion of policy ideas and the influence of development partners, and 
domestic political processes has resulted in distinct patterns of policy adoption. 
In Africa, social transfers have tended to take the form of either unconditional, 
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poverty-targeted transfers for vulnerable groups or labour-intensive public works 
programmes. In contrast, in South Asia there has been a stronger tendency to- 
wards universalistic programmes framed in terms of the need to address historical 
injustice. 

The result then is that social transfer programmes are intertwined with political 
dynamics and that distinct forms of social transfer programme present particular 
challenges in terms of their implementation in practice. Despite regular concerns 
expressed in the literature regarding the challenge of implementing such pro- 
grammes given the limited nature of state capacity in many developing countries 
and the dangers of the ‘political capture’ of programme implementation, very little 
research has been conducted on the actual process of implementing social transfer 
programmes in much of Africa and South Asia, and how this is shaped by political 
factors. This book makes a conceptual and empirical contribution to the literature 
by addressing this gap, theorizing the political factors shaping the implementation 
process in Chapter 2, highlighting the importance of attention to variation within 
countries, and analysing the distribution of social transfers in a set of six country 
studies. 

The comparative findings of the volume, discussed in detail in Chapter 9, show 
that distinct combinations of state capacity and reach, and political dynamics com- 
bine in the case studies to produce significant inter- and intra-country variation 
in the distribution of social transfers. On the whole, high levels of state capacity or 
infrastructural power are associated with more impartial and effective programme 
implementation. However, state capacity alone is insufficient. Vitally, national and 
local political dynamics shape the ways in which this state capacity is deployed 
in programme implementation. Contrary to assumptions embedded in the good 
governance and accountability literature, none of the cases provides an example 
of political contestation driving increased effectiveness. In contrast, there are cer- 
tainly instances where political competition—between parties locally or between 
national and local governments—provides incentives for politicians to intervene 
in the distribution of social transfers to try to secure political advantage. Mean- 
while, for the most part, political dominance tends to be associated with relative 
impartiality in Bangladesh, Ethiopia, Ghana, and Rwanda. However, attempts to 
prioritize the productive objectives of social transfers in Ethiopia and Rwanda 
have undermined the programmes’ protective function in spite of relatively strong 
capacity and impartial distribution. 

Ultimately, the cases emphasize that effective implementation requires both 
state infrastructural power and its effective deployment through supportive power 
relations. Indeed, these two factors are key to understanding why, for example, tar- 
geting of the PSNP in Ethiopia’s Afar and Somali regions has been so problematic, 
despite the fact that the programme in the rest of the country has been widely 
lauded as a model of effective implementation; why implementation of national 
guidelines varies sharply between electorally competitive and dominant districts 
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in Ghana; or why the introduction of a universal scholarship in Bangladesh has 
sharply reduced confrontation between parents and teachers. 

A strong tendency in the social protection literature has been to look for ways 
to de-politicize or to bypass problematic local politics based on the concern that 
social transfer programmes are vulnerable to political capture. The overwhelming 
conclusion of the case studies, however, is that removing politics from the imple- 
mentation process is impossible and, moreover, that even relatively effective and 
impartial implementation is underpinned by political processes. Examples include 
Bangladesh, Ethiopia, and Rwanda, where the fusion of party and state provides 
vital capacity and direction for implementation, and Kenya, where the political 
sensitivity of inter-ethnic distribution has resulted in careful attention to ensure 
equitable and impartial allocation of social transfers. 

Overall, the case studies highlight the many practical, political, and ethi- 
cal challenges associated with the distribution of social transfers. In particular, 
governments ability to distribute targeted social transfers effectively is heavily de- 
pendent on state infrastructural power and supportive political dynamics. In the 
many cases where such forms of capacity are lacking and political contestation 
risks undermining impartial implementation, universalistic policy designs offer 
considerable advantages. 


Notes 


1. The term ‘social transfer’ is used throughout this book for several reasons. First, this 
narrows the focus from social protection, which also includes social insurance and 
labour market regulation, and which are not covered here. Moreover, social transfer 
is a more accurate label for the programmes covered in this volume than social as- 
sistance. Social assistance is associated specifically with anti-poverty transfers (Bahle 
et al. 2010; Barrientos 2013), yet this book covers several programmes which are not 
specifically focused on poverty. Social transfers entail transfers—often of cash, but 
not exclusively—ranging from conditional cash transfers to social pensions to public 
works schemes. 

2. Targeting refers to the process of selecting particular individuals or groups for in- 
clusion in a programme—whether this is based on poverty, age, geography, or other 
characteristic. Graduation is the process by which individuals considered no longer to 
meet criteria for inclusion in a programme are selected for removal. 

3. The related question of how to promote graduation through complementary pro- 
grammes is discussed below. 

4. The source material for the analysis was from 1985-2002, before the recent expan- 
sion of social transfers. Moreover, just five of the 122 programmes are social transfer 
programmes in sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia, the two regions of interest, and 
low-income African countries are entirely absent. 

5. The programme was repeatedly rebranded by successive presidents from Progresa to 
Oportunidades to Prospera in an attempt to claim political credit for the programme 
(Niedzwiecki 2018). 
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2 
The Politics of Distributing Social Transfers 


Tom Lavers 


1. Introduction 


Chapter 1 showed that whilst social transfers have been framed as a means of ad- 
dressing poverty, vulnerability, and inequality—and indeed can make important 
contributions in this regard—programme adoption, design, and implementation 
are all fundamentally political processes. Political leaders are often motivated as 
much by securing political advantage by winning votes, neutralizing opponents, 
and projecting authority, as they are by addressing a range of social ills. While a 
growing body of research examines the political drivers of the adoption and ex- 
pansion of social transfer programmes, research on the political factors shaping 
implementation in Africa and South Asia is much more sparse. 

Having outlined key debates in the social protection literature and high- 
lighted the political nature of policy implementation in the introductory chapter, 
Chapter 2 develops the analytical framework employed in the six country cases 
in this volume, highlighting the importance of state capacity and political com- 
petition. In doing so, the discussion confronts important debates in the politics 
of development and political science that have relevance well beyond social pro- 
tection. The first of these debates concerns the relative importance of historical 
legacies and contemporary political dynamics for explaining state performance 
and service delivery. On the one hand, a large body of literature highlights the 
path dependence of state capacity and the legacies of the history of state build- 
ing within countries (Ertman 2005; Rueschemeyer 2005). The origins of capable 
states have been traced back over decades and even centuries to key foundational 
moments of war, state formation, social revolution, and colonialism (Skocpol 
1979; Mann 1986, 2012; Tilly 1992; Acemoglu et al. 2000; Kohli 2004; Mahoney 
2010; Slater 2010; Vu 2010; Fukuyama 2011). On the other hand, however, re- 
search highlights the important effects of more proximate factors such as regime 
change, coalition building, and electoral pressures that reshape development tra- 
jectories and policy outcomes, transforming people’s lives in the process (Huber 
and Stephens 2001, 2012; Poteete 2009; Garay 2016; Khan 2018). To what degree, 
then, are countries’ future prospects defined by their histories and under what 
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circumstances do contemporary political dynamics reshape these legacies? This 
chapter develops an analytical framework that highlights the intersection of these 
long-run and proximate factors, enabling their exploration in the cases studies that 
follow. 

The second debate concerns the relevant unit of analysis in political research. 
Comparative politics and research on the politics of development have suffered 
from a considerable degree of ‘methodological nationalism. While undeniably im- 
portant, national governments operate in a globalized context and are embedded 
within the societies of which they are a part. As such, the national level should not 
be automatically taken as the exclusive focus of analysis and, indeed, a focus on 
the national can obscure important dynamics taking place at other levels of analy- 
sis. This study, which focuses to a significant degree on the factors shaping policy 
implementation within countries, contributes to a growing literature described 
elsewhere as a ‘sub-national turn’ in comparative politics (Giraudy et al. 2019). 
While this emphasis on a recent turn to sub-national research risks minimizing the 
contribution of earlier sub-national comparative work (e.g. Hechter and Brustein 
1980; Mamdani 1996; Boone 2003a), research on sub-national political processes 
is certainly resurgent at present. A sub-national focus is important given the great 
internal heterogeneity of politics, state capacity, and state-society relations within 
countries (Mamdani 1996; Herbst 2000; Boone 2003a, 2014; Giraudy 2015; Singh 
2015; Soifer 2015), something that is so often assumed away in research focusing 
on country comparisons (Snyder 2001; Giraudy et al. 2019). From an analytical 
perspective, sub-national comparisons offer the advantage of multi-level theoriza- 
tion that encapsulates different levels of analysis from the international to national 
to local. Moreover, a sub-national approach offers the possibility of controlling for 
programme variation and a range of other political factors within countries as a 
means of carrying out more focused comparisons (Snyder 2001; Giraudy et al. 
2019). Nonetheless, this sub-national variation has not yet formed a central focus 
of analysis of the politics of social protection in Africa and South Asia, other than 
in India. 

Sections 2 and 3 of this chapter review key debates in the literatures on state 
capacity and the politics of implementation. Section 4 then outlines the analytical 
framework employed in the book, while Section 5 presents the research design and 
case selection. 


2. State capacity and the distribution of social transfers 


As discussed in Chapter 1, states seeking to implement social transfer programmes 
and distribute transfers to particular sections of their population require certain 
forms of state capacity. For the most part, the existing literature has tended to treat 
state capacity as a singular quality possessed to varying degrees by states. However, 
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different tasks—from national security to industrial policy to service delivery— 
require quite different forms of state capacities (Centeno et al. 2017). Indeed, 


There is no reason to assume a priori that the pattern of strengths and weaknesses 
will be the same for all policies. One state may be unable to alter the structure of 
its medical system but be able to construct an efficient transportation network, 
while another can deal relatively easily with getting its citizens around but cannot 
get their illnesses cured. 

(Krasner 1978, p. 58) 


What capacities are required to implementa social transfer programme effectively? 
The expansion of state capacity has regularly been highlighted as an essential step 
in the process of building welfare states (Kuhnle and Sander 2010). Meanwhile, 
one of the purported advantages of social transfer programmes is their admin- 
istrative simplicity and the potential of new technology such as mobile money 
to overcome limits to state capacity (Hanlon et al. 2010; Ferguson 2015). Indeed, 
the rapid spread of social transfers led Seekings (2017) to note that developing 
countries have found it ‘surprisingly easy’ to establish programmes and deliver 
transfers to programme participants, albeit that there has been little research on 
the matter. Yet, the implementation and effective distribution of social transfers 
do place important demands on state capacity to identify participants, to deliver 
transfers, and to monitor performance (Barrientos 2009). The demands on state 
capacity only increase with programmes that entail complex targeting and grad- 
uation procedures, monitoring and enforcement of conditions, organization of 
public works, and links to livelihoods programmes (Joshi and Moore 2000). While 
all national programmes require some degree of central coordination, budgeting, 
and planning, the discussion in Chapter 1 suggests that the main challenge to state 
capacity is not necessarily the strength of the national agency tasked with overall 
responsibility for the programme. Instead, the main challenge is the ability of the 
local state offices to reach out across national territory—in particular to remote 
and marginal areas where many of the most vulnerable people reside—to work 
effectively with local communities and for central agencies to coordinate activi- 
ties across this dispersed national network of officials to achieve the programme's 
objectives. 

The starting point for many attempts to conceptualize state capacity is Max 
Weber's influential work (Gerth and Mills 2003), with numerous studies high- 
lighting the importance of bureaucratic capacity or organizational competence. 
From this perspective, building a state staffed with competent, motivated, and 
well-organized officials is the route to enhancing capacity, which therefore re- 
quires training and education, meritocratic recruitment and predictable career 
paths, and an esprit de corps that promotes the pursuit of collective goals (Carpen- 
ter 2001; Gorski 2003; Evans et al. 2017). Having competent officials to implement 
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a programme is, of course, important, not least in terms of the state’s ability 
to post capable administrators to the least desirable posts in remote areas. Past 
research has highlighted a lack of staff and resources as a barrier to effective im- 
plementation of the Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee Act 
(MGNREGA) in Rajasthan and Bihar in India (Chopra 2014, Dutta et al. 2014), 
the expansion of South Africa’s social pension (Seekings 2017), and the extension 
of cash transfers in northern Kenya (Donovan 2015). 

While important, the challenge of state capacity goes well beyond competence 
and resources, however. An important aspect of state capacity concerns intra-state 
relations. As Migdal (2001) argues, the state is often mistakenly presented as a 
monolithic, unitary actor, rather than the reality of a network of semi-autonomous 
organizations, each with its own interests and ideological orientation. Conse- 
quently, analysis of policy implementation must disaggregate the state to examine 
how different parts of the state—from national agencies to frontline officials— 
interact and coordinate their activities. Organizational coherence and effective 
implementation are the product of particular forms of intra-state relations, not 
an inherent feature of states. Local state officials have interests distinct from their 
superiors at other levels of the state, while they must also balance upward account- 
ability to their superiors with downward accountability to the people living in 
their jurisdiction. As such, state coordination presents a principal—-agent problem 
whereby higher-level officials—the principals—rely on the actions of lower-level 
officials—the agents—for effective implementation, but are never able to monitor 
their activities perfectly (Lipsky 1980; Soifer 2015; Ang 2016; Hassan 2020). The 
risk, therefore, is that lower-level officials diverge from guidelines set by their su- 
periors, either based on their own personal interests or in response to pressure 
from local societal actors, undermining implementation in the process. The chal- 
lenge of monitoring lower-level officials is only enhanced where communications 
and transport networks are limited, particularly in remote areas covered by many 
social transfer programmes. 

As others have argued, rulers have pursued a range of diverse strategies—often 
varying within countries—in an attempt to address these challenges with a view to 
building state capacity and control (Boone 2003a; Soifer 2015; Hassan 2020). One 
such approach, often associated with new public management, has been to estab- 
lish systems of performance assessment that strengthen top-down control through 
setting and monitoring progress toward centrally defined performance targets. The 
challenge, however, is that such forms of performance evaluation can easily lead 
agents to try to game the system by focusing on meeting targets rather than achiev- 
ing actual programme objectives (Rasul and Rogger 2018; Hassan 2020). This is 
especially problematic where objectives of state policy are inherently hard to quan- 
tify and measure—as with aspects of social transfer programmes such as targeting. 
Moreover, attempts to control the activities of lower-level officials in this way 
can also be counterproductive by discouraging local innovation and adaptation 
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of centrally defined objectives to local realities (Ang 2016). Indeed, Ang (2016) ar- 
gues that a major factor in China’s development successes in the last four decades 
was the system of performance assessment that rewarded innovation by local state 
officials, rather than attempting to control their activities. Others argue that strong 
political parties may offer an alternate means of monitoring and controlling the 
activities of state officials (Niedzwiecki 2018). 

Research on implementation of social transfers indeed highlights the impor- 
tance of intra-state relations. For example, Joshi and Moore (2000) highlight 
the challenges to implementation of the Maharashtra Employment Guarantee 
Scheme, the predecessor of Indias MGNREGA, flowing from the coordination 
challenges between politicians and bureaucrats across different state agencies. 
These coordination challenges have been a factor in MGNREGA itself. One study 
attributes relatively effective implementation in Andhra Pradesh to the introduc- 
tion of punishments for local programme officials in the form of salary deductions 
or even dismissal for those who fail to meet implementation targets (Maiorano 
et al. 2018). Furthermore, Niedzwiecki (2018) shows that variable implementa- 
tion of social transfer programmes in Brazil and Argentina is partly the result of 
local government officials intentionally impeding implementation as a result of 
partisan affiliations. 

Another important body of work highlights the importance of state—-society 
relations to state capacity. States are often presented as independent from or 
floating above society. However, the disaggregated state is embedded in society 
through the connections of state officials and relations with powerful social ac- 
tors (Migdal 1988, 2001; Hagmann and Péclard 2010). Ultimately the effective 
implementation of a social transfer programme is dependent on the state being 
able to identify programme participants within society, to mobilize communities 
to meet programme conditions, and to monitor delivery. State capacity there- 
fore requires a delicate balance of both relative autonomy from societal influence 
and embeddedness within societal relations, as Peter Evans (1995) argued orig- 
inally in relation to industrial policy, and, more recently, with respect to social 
policy (Evans et al. 2017). Autonomy of state officials is important since there is 
a very real danger that local officials become embedded in society and respon- 
sive to the demands of powerful societal actors, rather than the state hierarchy 
(Hassan 2020). With respect to social transfers, this could for example result 
in powerful landholding elites or chiefs exerting influence over distribution of 
programme resources, as described in Roy’s (2019) account of MGNREGA in 
India. Similarly, other research on Latin America and South Asia highlights the 
potential for powerful local elites to influence programme selection and divert 
resources away from their intended recipients (Sugiyama and Hunter 2013, Maio- 
rano et al. 2018). Where landed elites, chiefs or clan leaders mediate state—citizen 
relations, these powerful social actors are likely to impede state implementation 
capacity. 
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While some degree of insulation from societal influence is important to enable 
impartial implementation, states also depend on their ties to society for effective 
implementation, with state capacity enhanced by collaboration and coproduc- 
tion with societal actors, and undermined by antagonistic relations (Cammett and 
MacLean 2014; Evans et al. 2017). A key factor shaping state-society relations in 
this regard is the issue of state legitimacy. Where people consider the state to be 
legitimate, they are much more likely to adhere to its requests and demands or 
even enter into collaborative relations (Buzan 1983; Gorski 2003; vom Hau 2008). 
Indeed, a central assumption of the good governance literature is that where lo- 
cal people are able to participate and hold local officials to account, this enhances 
the state’s capacity to deliver (World Bank 2004). With respect to social transfers, 
this is potentially relevant to the widespread use of community-based targeting, 
which aims to draw on community knowledge to identify those most in need, 
as well as community mobilization for labour or behavioural conditionalities at- 
tached to many programmes. Moreover, decentralized delivery of social transfers 
is often associated with increased local ownership of programmes, compensating 
to a degree for the limited reach of the state through community mobilization 
(Plagerson et al. 2012; Sabates- Wheeler et al. 2020). In addition, the growing role 
of non-state actors such as private sector contractors and non-governmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) in the delivery of social transfers also highlights the importance 
of the state’s relations with societal actors (Cammett and MacLean 2014; Dono- 
van 2015; Seekings 2017; Ibrahim 2021). Where the state is able to regulate these 
actors effectively, collaboration with non-state actors can extend the reach of the 
state (Cammett and MacLean 2014). 

Vitally, state capacity is likely to vary considerably across each of these three 
dimensions—competence and resources, intra-state relations, and state—society 
relations—within national territories. Not only is the state’s reach shaped by its 
physical infrastructure of roads and communications, and its ability to post com- 
petent and motivated officials to remote districts, but the state’s ability to monitor 
the activities of those officials and the ability of those officials to work with the 
communities under their jurisdiction also vary considerably. As such, state capac- 
ity has been an important theme of sub-national research (Giraudy et al. 2019), 
particularly in developing countries where variation in state capacity is partic- 
ularly pronounced, for example in Latin America (Harbers 2015; Soifer 2015), 
South Asia (Singh 2015), and Africa (Mamdani 1996; Herbst 2000; Boone 2003a; 
Lund 2006; Boone 2014). This variation in the state’s territorial reach is helpfully 
encapsulated in Michael Mann's (1984, p. 113) concept of state infrastructural 
power, namely ‘the capacity of the state actually to penetrate civil society, and to 
implement logistically political decisions throughout the realm. Infrastructural 
power highlights both the territorial and relational nature of state power. In- 
deed, a growing body of work has employed the concept of infrastructural power 
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(Soifer and vom Hau 2008; Levitsky and Way 2010; Slater 2010), including in 
analysis of social policy implementation in Latin America (Niedzwiecki 2018). 

Research is fairly consistent in highlighting the deep historical roots of variation 
in state capacity. Where states have been able to build capacity in a short space of 
time, this has generally only been as a result of the high level of cohesion of politi- 
cal elites brought about by rare and severe shocks, such as war, social revolution or 
unmanageable social conflict (Skocpol 1979; Mann 1986; Tilly 1992; Kohli 2004; 
Slater 2010). These critical junctures, meanwhile, have had long-lasting impacts 
on state capacity. One commonly discussed factor is that of colonialism. Colo- 
nial indirect rule empowered chiefs and local leaders as a form of ‘decentralized 
despotism’ in much of Africa (Mamdani 1996; Lange 2009) and, to a degree, India 
(Kohli 2004), impeding state capacity post-independence. In contrast, direct rule 
provided the foundations of a civil service in parts of Africa (Lange 2009), while 
Kohli (2004) argues that Japanese colonialism established the bureaucratic foun- 
dations for subsequent developmental success in Korea. Others argue that colonial 
and post-colonial rulers have faced similar challenges in their attempts to project 
authority over territory and people as a result of variation in population density 
(Herbst 2000) and agrarian class structure (Boone 2003a, 2003b). 

A more recent trend with important implications for state capacity is the decen- 
tralization of the state apparatus, which has been heavily promoted by the World 
Bank and other donors for several decades as part of good governance reforms. 
The stated aim of decentralization is to improve service delivery, popular partici- 
pation, and state accountability by bringing the state closer to the people, providing 
citizens with opportunities to influence the policies that affect their lives (Crook 
and Manor 1998; Bardhan and Mookherjee 2006; Grindle 2007; Faguet and Péschl 
2015). As discussed in Chapter 1, decentralization is an important trend in rela- 
tion to social transfers specifically, with local administrations tasked with key roles 
in programme administration, including participant selection, disbursement, and 
monitoring programme conditions. Meanwhile, social accountability measures 
aim to enhance popular participation and accountability of the local state. 

Decentralization provides an additional challenge to state capacity, necessitat- 
ing the recruitment and training of large numbers of officials to staff decentralized 
administrations, heightening the challenge of coordination between state agencies, 
and maintaining a balance between the autonomy and embeddedness of state offi- 
cials. Despite the many claimed benefits of decentralization, research thus far has 
highlighted the extremely uneven outcomes of reforms, with proponents often ig- 
noring the key role of power relations in shaping outcomes (Boone 2003a, 2003b; 
Jiitting et al. 2005, Poteete and Ribot 2011). In authoritarian settings, central gov- 
ernments have often used administrative decentralization as a means of enhancing 
central control over people and territory (Chemouni 2014; Aalen and Muriaas 
2017), while in others, powerful societal actors have exerted great influence over 
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decentralized administrations (Crook and Manor 1998). In both instances, the ex- 
pected benefits of decentralization in terms of accountability and participation are 
undermined. 

Finally, while building state capacity is a long-run process and governments 
must, to a significant degree, work within the constraints of the legacy of past 
state building, it should be noted that implementation of social protection can be 
a means of building state capacity. Skocpol (1992), for example, shows how in- 
vestment in the bureaucratic capacity required to deliver new programmes in the 
USA contributed to an expansion of state capacity, which could then be put to 
other purposes. Equally, research has highlighted the key role of social research 
and the creation of capacity to generate and manage statistical data as a key fac- 
tor in the expansion of early welfare states (Landes 1972; Kuhnle 1996).' More 
recent research on social transfers also highlights comparable effects, albeit on a 
smaller scale, with the establishment of social transfer programmes in northern 
Kenya (Donovan 2015) and remote areas in Ghana serving to extend the reach of 
the state (Ibrahim 2021). 


3. Social transfers as a political tool 


One of the common limitations in the literature on state capacity has been to blur 
the lines between the capacity of the state and the purposes to which that capacity 
is directed, with outcomes of programme performance often taken as indicators 
of state capacity. Yet, as others have previously argued it is essential to distinguish 
between the capacities of a state and how this capacity is actually used in practice 
(Mann 1984; vom Hau 2012; Centeno et al. 2017). This section therefore consid- 
ers the political factors that shape how state capacity is deployed. In doing so, as 
noted in the introduction to this chapter, the discussion raises the question of path 
dependence—to what extent are countries’ development prospects—and, in this 
particular instance, the ability of states to implement social transfer programmes 
across their national territory—constrained by their history of state formation, or 
can particular forms of contemporary politics disrupt these pathways? 

As argued in Chapter 1, social protection, as much as any other policy domain, 
is inherently political. While social protection is usually framed in technical or 
normative terms, the decision to adopt and expand social transfer programmes, 
and the decision to focus support on certain groups and not others is, ultimately, 
a political choice. Given the disaggregated nature of the state, as discussed in the 
previous section, these political dynamics shaping how state capacity is used play 
out across multiple levels from national governments to provincial administrative 
centres to frontline officials. In this way, politics shapes the distribution of social 
transfers and constitutes an important influence on implementation (Migdal 2001; 
Giraudy et al. 2019). 
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The common approach in policy circles has been to present political involve- 
ment in the implementation of social transfers as a problem to be avoided, since 
this risks the ‘political capture’ of programmes and the diversion of programme 
resources away from the intended recipients of support. As such, the assump- 
tion is often that de-politicized, technocratic implementation is both possible and 
desirable if only programmes can be designed in such a way as to bypass politi- 
cal actors. In contrast, the approach taken here is that all policy implementation 
is necessarily shaped by politics. Where impartial implementation takes place in 
line with programme guidelines, that in itself is a political outcome, just as much 
as the manipulation of a targeting process to direct resources to politically im- 
portant constituencies. From this perspective, rather than asking how to avoid 
political capture, the challenge undertaken in this book is to better understand 
when political processes align with effective policy delivery. 

National political dynamics exert an important, though inevitably constrained, 
influence on policy implementation. While national politicians are highly influ- 
ential, they are constrained, as discussed in the previous section, by the principal- 
agent problem whereby they have limited ability to control the actions of local 
administrative officials. The ability of donors—heavily involved in policy design 
decisions in many countries—to shape implementation is even more limited. 
Donors can be highly influential in national ministries through control of fi- 
nance, the introduction of policy ideas, and provision of technical assistance. But 
donors’ ability to influence local implementation, other than through national 
governments, is all but non-existent in most cases. As discussed above, national 
governments may attempt to shape local implementation through a range of strate- 
gies including targets and performance evaluations for lower-level officials, the 
discursive framing of programmes and their objectives, or indirectly through 
political party hierarchies. 

Existing research, discussed in Chapter 1, provides insights into the diverse 
motivations of national governments in pursuing social transfers and therefore 
the direction in which they are likely to influence lower-level officials imple- 
menting the programmes. In a number of countries, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica and South Asia, social transfers are increasingly framed in terms of social 
rights, with governments expanding programmes in response to political mo- 
bilization and redistributive demands (Huber and Stephens 2012; Koehler and 
Chopra 2014; Garay 2016). A rights-based framing—where underpinned by social 
mobilization—would seem most likely to drive programmatic implementation, 
with rights-bearing citizens mobilizing to demand effective service delivery from 
the state. In contrast, governments in a number of countries, particularly in 
Africa, have expanded social transfer programmes in response to competitive 
electoral pressures, but in the absence of significant bottom-up pressure for re- 
distribution (Garay 2016; Wanyama and McCord 2017; Abdulai 2020; Lavers 
and Hickey 2021). Though an important driver of expansion, electoral pressures 
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of this type potentially risk social transfer distribution focused on maximizing 
visibility in order to win votes or perhaps even direct attempts at vote buy- 
ing. Finally, another distinct motivation for governments has been to use social 
transfers as a means of mobilizing resources—both programme costs and often 
participants’ labour—to make productive investments in infrastructure devel- 
opment (Lavers 2019a, 2019b). Echoing the literature on ‘productivist’ social 
policy in East Asia (White and Goodman 1998; Holliday 2000; Gough 2004), 
such motivations are potentially compatible with programmatic implementation, 
but are likely to come with pressure to minimize state expenditure in order to 
maximize resources for development, potentially at the cost of protecting those 
in need. 

While these national political motivations are likely to be important, national 
politicians must work through local state officials to actually deliver programmes. 
As such, the turn to sub-national comparisons is vital. Local political competi- 
tion and partisan affiliation emerge here as potentially important factors shaping 
relations between key local actors, with implications for programme implementa- 
tion (Ampratwum 2021). A common assumption by advocates of good governance 
reforms is that decentralization of programme implementation in the context of 
increased political competition and transparency of decision making will lead 
politicians seeking office to compete for votes based on their ability to deliver 
effectively the services required by voters. The result will therefore be the program- 
matic delivery of services. While certainly possible, this assumption neglects the 
reality of political competition in many developing countries, where informal in- 
stitutions and power relations compete with formal rules and regulations (Migdal 
2001; Khan 2018). In many settings, politicians’ success in electorally competi- 
tive districts in actual fact relies on the support of party foot soldiers who enrol 
party members, mobilize them for party rallies, and bring them to polling stations. 
Consequently, these influential foot soldiers are often in a strong bargaining po- 
sition from which to extract rents from local officials, such as jobs and services. 
The result is that research in Ghana has found that patronage is actually more 
prevalent in competitive than uncompetitive districts (Driscoll 2018; Ampratwum 
2021). Indeed, this echoes research on Latin America that shows that partisanship 
and electoral competition can result in an increase in clientelism and vote buying 
(Schady 2000; Magaloni et al. 2007; Stokes et al. 2013). 

The concept of clientelism has been criticized for the frequent imprecision of its 
definition and catch-all manner of its usage (Therkildsen 2005; Mkandawire 2015). 
Likewise in the social protection literature there is a tendency to attribute almost 
any political involvement to a vague notion of ‘clientelism: As such, it is impor- 
tant to proceed with a clear definition in mind. A working definition of political 
clientelism is: ‘the selective distribution of goods and services by politicians to fa- 
vored constituencies in exchange for their political loyalty’ (Van de Walle 2014, 
p. 232). Where distribution of social transfers is clientelistic, participants would 
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be selected or removed from a programme depending on the way in which they 
voted or based on other demonstrations of political loyalty. 

There are several reasons why the distribution of social transfers is potentially 
vulnerable to clientelism. Vitally, clientelism requires that resources can be with- 
held from some section of the population and has consequently relied largely on 
private, excludable goods—such as targeted social transfers—rather than public 
goods (Hopkin 2006). Moreover, many have argued that clientelism is more com- 
mon where poverty is widespread and inequality high, since patrons can more 
cheaply buy the support of the poor (Kitschelt 2007; Stokes 2007a; Sugiyama and 
Hunter 2013). In addition, clientelism may be more common in rural communi- 
ties, where it is easier for politicians to assess how people vote and thereby enforce 
contingent exchanges (Sugiyama and Hunter 2013). The discretionary powers 
given to programme officials within targeted social transfer programmes, and their 
focus on the poor and, frequently, rural populations, therefore make social trans- 
fers a potentially valuable resource for clientelism (Sen 1995; Mkandawire 2005; 
Swamy 2016). Indeed, research has found that clientelism is an important factor 
shaping the distribution of social transfers in parts of India, in particular. In West 
Bengal clientelism is used to secure party political support (Das 2015), while in 
Uttar Pradesh clientelism has been used to consolidate the position of local elites 
(Marcesse 2018). 

Yet such ‘political capture’ of social transfers is not a necessary outcome. Clien- 
telism faces the inherent challenge of how to monitor and enforce the behaviour 
of the client and ensure that they adhere to the bargain (Kitschelt 2007). This is 
particularly acute in the context of secret ballots that limit patrons’ ability to mon- 
itor clients’ behaviour. Stokes (and others) has argued that it may be possible to 
compensate to some degree for the logistical challenge of secret ballots through 
large-scale machine politics—where political parties have sufficient numbers of 
foot soldiers to assess voter behaviour accurately based on their attendance at ral- 
lies, volunteering for party activities, and by ‘looking voters in the eyes’ as they 
come out of voting booths (Kitschelt 2007; Stokes 2007b). Where politicians lack 
the capacity to enforce the contingent exchange that is the core of clientelism, ‘pork 
barrel politics’ may be an alternative. Pork barrel politics involves the targeting of 
goods and services to particular geographical areas, usually based on the influence 
of a local politician hoping to build political support (Kitschelt 2007). Importantly, 
however, pork barrel politics does not imply a contingent exchange—there is no 
obligation on recipients of transfers to vote a particular way and there is no attempt 
to monitor or enforce recipients’ behaviour. 

Clientelism and pork barrel politics are by no means the only ways in which 
party politics is likely to influence implementation of social transfers, however. 
As Niedzwiecki’s (2018) study in Argentina and Brazil shows, even where de- 
livery is along programmatic lines, where programme delivery is decentralized, 
partisanship can still provide incentives for local politicians to support or impede 
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implementation. She argues that local politicians’ commitment to programme 
delivery is shaped by the attribution of credit for the programme in question. 
Where a programme is associated with a national government, as with Brazil’s 
Bolsa Familia, local governments either support implementation, as in Rio Grande 
do Sul where the government is run by the Workers’ Party and thus aligned 
with the national government, or impede implementation, as in Goiás, where the 
opposition is in power (Niedzwiecki 2018). 

In sum then, beyond the capacity of the state to implement a programme, con- 
temporary political dynamics can exert an important influence on the distribution 
of social transfers. In particular, party politics can shape whether state capacity is 
mobilized towards the impartial and programmatic delivery of a programme, or 
whether local politicians seek to shape distribution away from the intended target 
population in order to secure political advantage. 


4, Researching the politics of distributing social transfers 


The preceding discussion serves to highlight some of the many factors shaping 
the distribution of social transfers. Building on this existing literature, this section 
outlines the analytical framework that is used in the remainder of the book to 
analyse case studies of policy implementation. The case studies examine which 
combinations of state capacity and political contestation underpin the effective 
distribution of social transfers. For the purposes of this study, implementation is 
considered to be effective when it is in line with state programme objectives and 
official guidelines, and therefore likely to reach target groups set by national policy. 
For example, the research asks, where state capacity is sufficient, what forms of 
politics lead to the effective deployment of this capacity and, where state capacity 
is limited, what political fixes can enable at least a minimal level of performance 
in spite of these limitations? 

Rather than a unitary actor, the state is conceptualized as a network of distinct 
organizations, each of which has its own organizational interests and incentives 
(Migdal 2001). These state organizations are involved in a continuous struggle for 
domination with a range of societal organizations over the ability to set and enforce 
rules within society. Following Migdal (2001, p. 48), societal organizations include 
‘informal and formal organizations, ranging from families and neighbourhood 
groups to mammoth foreign-owned companies, [that] use a variety of sanctions, 
rewards, and symbols to induce people to behave according to the rules of the 
game. Meanwhile, domination may comprise a full range of interactions from vio- 
lence and coercion to the establishment of legitimate authority and the acceptance 
of an authority’s right to rule. For this purpose, states employ diverse strategies 
of engagement with sub-national elites in their quest to control and administer 
territory and people (Boone 2003a). These struggles—based on both competing 
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interests and ideas—play out across numerous arenas from the national govern- 
ment to community meetings in villages (Migdal 2001; Hagmann and Péclard 
2010). That said, however, there is no clear dividing line between the state and 
society. Rather, state officials are embedded in society through their membership 
of families, clans, businesses or clubs, ties which are not necessarily abandoned as 
soon as state officials arrive at work. 

Viewed from this perspective, the process of policy implementation is not sim- 
ply an impartial application of formal rules and laws by bureaucrats, but rather 
a negotiated and contested process that takes place across the multiple arenas of 
state-society interactions (Grindle and Thomas 1991; Migdal 2001; Hagmann and 
Péclard 2010). In this process, formal and informal institutions, and ideas all have 
the potential to influence decision making with the result that implementation on 
the ground may well vary considerably from the intentions of higher levels of gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, policy implementation forms part of the ongoing struggle 
for domination between state and societal actors and in the process of this ne- 
gotiation and/or contestation, both state and society are themselves transformed. 
Building on this basic conceptualization of the state and policy implementation, 
the preceding discussion highlighted two broad factors shaping the distribution of 
social transfers: state infrastructural power and political contestation. 

Mann's far-reaching analysis of the history of human civilization leads him to 
identify many aspects of state infrastructural power, ranging from logistical ca- 
pacity, organizational forms, and transportation to the generation and storage of 
information about its citizens and ability to assess and deduct taxes (Mann 1986, 
2012). For our present purposes, however, it is necessary to highlight more pre- 
cisely the dimensions of state infrastructural power required to distribute social 
transfers across a territory. Here we build on Mann, as well as recent work by Soifer 
and vom Hau (Soifer and vom Hau 2008; vom Hau 2012; Soifer 2015) that devel- 
ops the concept of infrastructural power.” Three dimensions are highlighted. First 
is the physical, financial, and human resources, and competence of the state. For 
the state to reach the intended recipients of social transfer programmes, it must 
have some minimum of trained officials at its disposal, as well as the transport 
and communications infrastructure needed to reach them. The second dimension 
is the relations within a state, between its component parts (Migdal 1988; Soifer 
2015). The competence of state officials is important but insufficient on its own. 
In addition, it is necessary for higher-level state officials to be able to exert influ- 
ence over the activities of lower-level officials, directing them to the pursuit of state 
objectives. Third, state infrastructural power also depends upon the relations be- 
tween the disaggregated state and society (Migdal 1988; Soifer and vom Hau 2008). 
Infrastructural power is perhaps likely to be strongest where state intervention is 
widely seen as legitimate within society and, consequently, infrastructural power 
is enhanced by the support of societal actors (Soifer and vom Hau 2008; vom Hau 
2008). This may entail the mobilization of non-state actors—chiefs, community 
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leaders, elders, and private companies—to support the activities of the state. If 
necessary, however, it may be that where the state is strong in comparison with so- 
cial actors, states can impose their wishes on their societies, resulting in relatively 
effective implementation. 

The starting assumption is that a social transfer programme is likely to be 
implemented effectively where: the state has sufficient human and physical re- 
sources to carry out its tasks; where higher levels of the state are able to monitor 
and evaluate effectively the activities of lower-level officials; and where the state 
is seen as legitimate by society, or, failing that, is sufficiently powerful to be 
able to impose its wishes on society. Each of these aspects of state infrastruc- 
tural power—resources and competence, intra-state relations, and state-society 
relations—has the potential to vary within national territories. Moreover, the 
evolution of state infrastructural power is historically contingent (Centeno et al. 
2017). As such, each case study takes history seriously—within the necessary space 
constraints—highlighting how historical processes of state formation have shaped 
contemporary variation in state infrastructural power. This historical focus, mean- 
while, is complemented with attention to the more recent initiatives undertaken by 
national governments to extend state infrastructural power within their territory. 
In particular, high levels of elite cohesion and perceived vulnerability to internal 
or external threats has often been required for governments to invest in building 
the capacity and reach of the state (Slater 2010). 

While state infrastructural power is important, the preceding review highlights 
a range of political factors that also shape distribution. In line with Centeno et al. 
(2017), while variations in state infrastructural power are historically contingent 
and evolve over time, politics shapes the degree and purposes to which state in- 
frastructural power is deployed at any one point in time. While Centeno et al’s 
(2017) concern is primarily in terms of national politics and how political lead- 
ership, coalitions, and parties shape the deployment of state capacity, our focus 
here on the distribution of social transfers requires consideration of the political 
forces shaping the deployment of state infrastructural power across multiple state 
arenas from the national to the local (Migdal 2001; Hagmann and Péclard 2010). A 
central theme throughout the cases in the chapters that follow concerns this inter- 
section between the infrastructural powers of the state and political contestation 
that shapes the state’s distribution of social transfers. 

Of these political dynamics, an important influence is certainly the stated and 
unstated priorities of the national government. As discussed at length in Chapter 1, 
national governments adopt and expand social transfer programmes for a wide 
variety of reasons from seeking electoral advantage through the distribution of 
transfers, to appeasing potential opponents, responding to the demands of so- 
cial movements or mobilizing resources for national development. These priorities 
are passed down to local-level officials through systems of performance assess- 
ment and the discursive framing of policies and target groups. Yet the ability 
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of national governments to realize these ambitions depends ultimately on their 
compatibility with the multiple dimensions of state infrastructural power and 
other local political dynamics that constrain the actions of state officials across 
a country’s territory. While many social transfer programmes are modest in 
terms of national expenditure, they usually constitute a significant inflow of re- 
sources at local government level. As such, they can become an important focus 
of contestation at local levels between state officials, political parties, and societal 
actors. 

The political fault-lines in a particular locality vary considerably across the di- 
versity of the countries covered in the volume. The case studies that follow consider 
a range of issues, depending on the particular contexts they address. However, a 
prominent concern is the degree of competition and contestation of party poli- 
tics at national and local level. Electoral competition may provide politicians with 
the incentive to deliver social transfers effectively and impartially as a means of 
securing popular support. On other occasions, however, electoral competition is 
instead driven by the desire to secure votes through the distribution of patron- 
age, potentially motivating politicians to intervene in the distribution of social 
transfers to secure support. The starting assumption, therefore, is that political 
contestation is likely to undermine implementation, since it provides incentives 
for contending groups to implement the distribution of social transfers to their 
advantage. Likewise, implementation is likely to be disrupted where there is a lack 
of alignment between national and local politicians, providing incentives for local 
political actors to impede implementation to limit national politicians’ ability to 
claim credit. 

The case studies that follow therefore apply this broad framework, examining 
the intersection between state infrastructural power and political contestation in 
the distribution of social transfers. 


5. Research strategy 


The chapters in this volume pursue a shared research strategy based on a com- 
parative case-based approach (Gerring 2006; Yin 2008; Bevan 2009). From this 
perspective, cases are seen as ‘configurations of aspects’ (Ragin 2000) with an 
emphasis on understanding cases as complex wholes rather than a collection of 
variables. As such, the focus of the case studies that follow is to examine how 
multiple causal mechanisms interact in complex ways in particular cases. Such 
an approach and the diversity of the cases involved necessarily places limits on 
the comparative analysis that is possible between cases. While recognizing this 
causal complexity, the comparative analysis in the concluding chapter draws out 
common patterns of contingent causal conjunctions, aiming for what has been 
described as ‘mid-range theory’ (George and Bennett 2004). 
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In terms of data generation techniques, the research is primarily qualitative. Our 
emphasis here is to understand processes—how decisions are made and the con- 
testation involved in the distribution of social transfers. Such complex, and often 
politically sensitive, processes are difficult to research at the best of times, but the 
decision was made that qualitative techniques such as key informant interviews, 
focus group discussions, and participant observation offered the best prospects 
of unpicking this complexity. The studies, nonetheless, complement qualitative 
research with quantitative evidence from evaluations of particular programmes, 
official statistics, and, in some cases, also survey work. Country chapters provide 
further details on the methodological approach employed in each case. 

The research focuses on six countries—two from South Asia and four from 
sub-Saharan Africa. The intention of this selection was to contrast two different 
regions, as well as different types of programme and political rationale driving 
programme design. Part II of the book considers two dominant party systems— 
Ethiopia and Rwanda—that have sought to use social transfers conditioned on 
participation in labour-intensive public works as part of a project of national 
development and state building, combining protective and productive objec- 
tives. These cases are labelled dominant-developmental. In contrast, two of the 
countries—Ghana and Kenya—have highly competitive political systems where 
poverty-targeted unconditional cash transfers were expanded with the aim of 
maximizing the visible distribution of social transfers. These countries are re- 
ferred to as competitive-distributive cases and are considered in Part III. Finally, 
Part IV presents two universalistic-inclusive cases— Bangladesh and Nepal—where 
transfers are paid to students based on school attendance with increasingly univer- 
salistic coverage framed as an attempt to promote social inclusion. 

Each country case examines between two and four sub-national cases reflecting 
variation of state infrastructural power and the degree of political contestation 
within the country.’ Sub-national case selection is discussed in detail in the 
relevant chapters and summarized briefly here. In four of the countries covered— 
Ethiopia, Ghana, and Kenya in Africa, and Nepal in South Asia—there is clear 
variation in state infrastructural power between a centre where the state is rela- 
tively strong and a periphery where it is much weaker. As such, sub-national cases 
were selected specifically to explore this variation, focusing on cases with high and 
low levels of infrastructural power. In Rwanda and Bangladesh, while sub-national 
cases were selected with a view to exploring variation, state-building projects over 
recent decades have resulted in relative homogeneity in the reach and capacity of 
the state across its territory. Here, while major variation in infrastructural power 
was not expected, case selection nonetheless focused on ‘most likely’ cases for vari- 
ation, based on the assumption that if variation was not found between those cases, 
it would be unlikely elsewhere in the country. In each country a pair of cases was 
selected to explore the variation between the centre and a relatively remote rural 
or peripheral site. 
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Table 2.1 Sub-national case selection 


Role for social Politics Infrastructural power 
transfers 
Low High 
Dominant- Contested Abala, Galaelu (Eth.) | Kuyyu, Merti (Eth.) 
devel tal 
ESPESA Dominant Rubavu (Rw.) Ahferom, Wajirat (Eth.) 
Huye (Rw.) 
Competitive- Contested Sissala East (Gh.) Gomoa West (Gh.) 
distributive Marsabit (Ken.) Nakuru (Ken.) 
Dominant Wa West (Gh.) Assin South (Gh.) 
Homa Bay (Ken.) Nyeri (Ken.) 
Universalistic- Contested Saptari (Nep.) Ilam (Nep.) 
inclusive Araihazar (Bang.) 
Dominant Jumla (Nep.) Lalitpur (Nep.) 
Haluaghat (Bang.) 


Case selection also aimed to highlight variation in political contestation. Three 
of the countries—Ghana, Kenya, and Nepal—have relatively competitive politi- 
cal systems, while three—Ethiopia,* Rwanda, and Bangladesh? —are governed by 
dominant parties with little prospect of losing power through electoral means. 
However, this national picture masks considerable variation within countries. 
While Kenyan and Ghanaian politics is highly competitive at a national level, 
the districts selected for detailed examination in each country are a mixture of 
competitive and dominant districts, chosen to highlight the impact of competitive 
pressures on distribution of social transfers. In Nepal, cases were selected to illus- 
trate variation in the degree to which sub-altern groups had mobilized politically 
given the importance of such mobilization to recent political developments and the 
fluidity of party political affiliations. In Ethiopia, though the ruling party was elec- 
torally dominant throughout its territory, the relationship between the party and 
society and the legitimacy of the ruling party varied markedly across the country, 
with cases selected to illustrate this contestation. 

Table 2.1 presents a summary of this sub-national case selection. It should be 
noted that the comparison of high vs low infrastructural power and dominant vs 
contested politics is in relation to comparisons between sub-national cases within 
rather than between countries. For example, the table shows that state infrastruc- 
tural power was initially expected to be higher in Huye than in Rubavu among 
the Rwandan sites, not necessarily that infrastructural power was expected to be 
higher in Ahferom, Ethiopia than in Rubavu, Rwanda. 
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Our initial expectations were that high levels of infrastructural power and dom- 
inant political settings were more likely to favour the effective distribution of social 
transfers. Here, to reiterate, distribution is considered ‘effective where it is in line 
with the stated objectives and guidelines of the programme in question, albeit that 
these objectives are themselves open to critique. The importance of state infras- 
tructural power should be obvious—where the state has the ability to reach all its 
people and territory with sufficient, well-trained staff who act on their directions 
from above and are insulated from attempts by social elites to influence decision 
making unduly, we would expect distribution in line with programme guidelines. 
There are also, however, good reasons to expect that the incentive to politicize dis- 
tribution may vary based on the degree of political contestation. Broadly speaking, 
competitive electoral settings are likely to provide stronger incentives to politicize 
distribution in order to secure short-term political advantage than where a leader 
or party is dominant. 

Table 2.2 briefly summarizes some of the key features of the social transfer pro- 
grammes examined in each country. Two countries—Ghana and Kenya—employ 
social transfer schemes that are targeted to the poorest amongst vulnerable so- 
cial groups, principally the elderly, children, and those living with disabilities. In 
Ghana, there are also weakly enforced conditions requiring use of social services. 
The case studies of Bangladesh and Nepal focus on school stipends, essentially 
education-conditioned social transfers. Until recently both programmes were also 
targeted, focusing on ‘poor and meritorious’ students as well as girls and histori- 
cally disadvantaged caste groups. In 2016, Bangladesh made the stipend available 
to all students in public schools. The last two programmes—in Ethiopia and 
Rwanda—differ in that social transfers for most participants are conditional on 
participation in public works. The public works focus is the result of the pro- 
gramme’ coverage of able-bodied adults in addition to unconditional transfers 
for those deemed unable to work. Each programme is targeted at the poorest, with 
some prioritization for the most vulnerable. Combined, these cases cover the full 
range of targeting mechanisms discussed in Chapter 1, with most programmes 
combining multiple targeting mechanisms. 

Though this diversity of programme design undoubtedly places limits on the 
direct comparability of the programmes, countries nonetheless confront sim- 
ilar challenges in the distribution of social transfers related to state capacity 
and political contestation. Notably, all programmes confront the informational 
challenge—how to generate sufficiently accurate and legitimate information with 
which to distinguish between eligible and ineligible participants. For this reason, 
those tasked with implementation face delicate and complex trade-offs between 
the competing demands placed on them. From above, such officials are often 
under pressure from higher-level government officials, who may require them, 
for example, to expand provision in an attempt to secure mass political support, 
or to limit provision to meet ambitious graduation targets. From below, state 


Table 2.2 Programme characteristics 


Ethiopia Ghana Kenya Rwanda Bangladesh Nepal 
Programme Productive Livelihood Cash Older Per- Vision Primary Scholarship 
name(s) Safety Empow- Transfer sons Cash 2020 Education Programme? 
Net Pro- erment for Or- Transfer Umurenge Stipend 
gramme Against phans and (OPCT) Pro- Project 
(PSNP) Poverty Vulnerable gramme (PESP)’ 
(LEAP) Children (VUP)°® 
(CT-OVC) 
Date of 2005 2008 2004 2006 2008 2002 2011 
adoption 
Targeting Geographical, Demographic, Demographic, Demographic, Geographical, Demographic, | Demographic, 
mecha- CBT, geographi- CBT, PMT geographi- CBT, geograph- geographical, 
nisms and self- cal, CBT, cal, means PMT, ical, asset means test 
targeting and PMT test and self- test 
targeting 
Conditions Labour- School No No Labour- School at- School 
intensive attendance intensive tendance attendance 
public and health public 
works? check-ups works 
Graduation/ Yes No No No Yes No No 
exit 
strategy 
Coverage 7,640,000 618,001 1,326,000 1,275,346 362,722 34,762,500 13,800,000 
including all (8%) (2.2%) (2.8%) (2.7%) (3%) (22%) (48%) 
household 
members 
(% of total 
population) 


Source: Social Assistance Explorer (http://www.social-assistance.manchester.ac.uk) for 2015, World Development Indicators (http://wdi.worldbank.org) (2015) for 


population figures. 
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officials are subject to demands from their community members and powerful so- 
cial elites to include particular groups within the selection, frequently at odds with 
both the programme guidelines and the wishes of higher-level officials (which are 
not always the same). Moreover, the tensions between these competing pressures 
must be resolved in the context of highly variable resource availability and polit- 
ical contestation, which shape state infrastructural power and frequently severely 
constrain their options. 

The remainder of the book explores these country examples and compares the 
findings across countries: Part II focuses first on what Table 2.1 describes as the 
‘dominant-developmental’ cases of Ethiopia and Rwanda; Part III then turns to 
the ‘competitive-distributive’ cases of Ghana and Kenya; and Part IV examines the 
‘universalistic-inclusive cases of Bangladesh and Nepal. Finally, Part V provides 
a comparative analysis of the cases that links back to the theoretical and policy 
debates raised in these first two chapters. 


Notes 


1. The sensitive data requirements of social protection, including access to identity doc- 
uments, the turn to biometric technology, and data storage, raises big questions about 
the potential for abuse and misuse of such systems (Donovan 2015; Hunter and 
Sugiyama 2018; Khan and Roy 2019; Sepulveda 2019), as well as the role of such data 
in expanding the control and reach of the state (Scott 1998). 

2. Vom Hau’s (2012) excellent summary of the literature takes a slightly different 
approach to this study. Here, I argue that competence and resources, intra-state rela- 
tions, and state-society relations all have the potential to vary across national territory 
and these jointly constitute state infrastructural power. Vom Hau, in contrast, views 
territorial reach or infrastructural power as a distinct dimension of state capacity, 
alongside organizational competence and embeddedness. 

3. The unit of analysis is, of course, important for between country comparisons. Case 
selection focuses on districts, though inevitably there are limitations to the compara- 
bility of these district administrations between countries where factors such as terri- 
tory, population, and the powers of decentralised administrations vary considerably 
(Snyder 2001; Soifer 2019). 

4. The ruling party in Ethiopia dominated politics for nearly three decades. Since 2018 the 
country has been undergoing a political transition entailing some degree of opening 
up. The outcome of this transition and implications for political competition are highly 
uncertain at the time of writing. 

5. The growing dominance of the Awami League over the last decade has effectively trans- 
formed the previously highly competitive nature of Bangladeshi politics (Jackman and 
Maitrot 2019). 

6. Social Assistance Explorer includes only the direct support component of the VUP, 
excluding the public works and financial services elements since the VUP public works 
do not provide guarantee of employment but are instead supply driven. While this is 
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not an unreasonable decision, the public works element is the central focus of the VUP 
as a whole and is covered in the case study in Chapter 3. As a result, the details in this 
column regarding targeting approach, exit strategy, and coverage diverge from Social 
Assistance Explorer for Rwanda. 

7. The latest available year in the Social Assistance Explorer is for 2015 when the pro- 
gramme was still targeted on the rural poor. Since 2016, PESP has covered all children 
in public schools. 

8. Nepal’s Scholarship Programme is not included in the Social Assistance Explorer. Data 
on the number of children in receipt of transfers are taken from Chapter 8. Based on an 
average household size of 4.6, programme reach of 3 million children gives coverage 
of 13,800,000. 

9. Behavioural conditions were introduced to the direct support component of the PSNP 
in 2015, though implementation of these has been inconsistent to date. 
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State Infrastructural Power and Social 
Transfers 


The Local Politics of Distribution and Delivering 
‘Progress’ in Ethiopia 


Tom Lavers 


1. Introduction 


Ethiopia's Productive Safety Net Programme (PSNP) is a large and complex pro- 
gramme that provides transfers in cash and food in exchange for public works 
from most participants, and unconditional direct support for a minority consid- 
ered unable to work.’ Support is targeted both geographically and to individual 
households. The PSNP was originally introduced in response to a major food crisis 
in 2002-3. However, from its launch in 2005, the government viewed the provi- 
sion of support as a temporary measure. In line with the leadership’s focus on rapid 
development and its embarrassment at recurrent food crises, the PSNP’s ultimate 
aim was to promote mass graduation and thereby remove the need for the pro- 
gramme’s existence (Lavers 2019). As such, the PSNP aims to make a productive 
contribution through public works to build community infrastructure and linked 
livelihoods initiatives to raise household productivity. The assumption is that by 
focusing transfers on the poorest and supporting productive activity through these 
initiatives, most PSNP participants will be able to graduate from support. 

This chapter analyses the distributive aspects of PSNP implementation at lo- 
cal level—namely the wereda (districts) and kebele (sub-districts)—focusing on 
two main issues.” The first is how local authorities resolve the ‘informational chal- 
lenge’ to state infrastructural power faced by any targeted programme, namely 
how to generate sufficiently detailed information with which to select households, 
while limiting undue influence of powerful local actors who might otherwise 
influence distribution for their own benefit. For this purpose, the PSNP relies 
on community-based targeting, whereby basic guidelines are provided to elected 
community committees, which then draw on their ‘local knowledge’ to select those 
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most in need. The second is the tension between the programme's productive am- 
bitions to promote graduation consistent with the focus on delivering national 
development and the key role of supporting the poorest. 

The PSNP is targeted to particular geographic areas and households within 
those. Analysis has shown that geographical targeting excludes large numbers 
of poor and vulnerable people who live outside PSNP wereda (Vargas Hill and 
Porter 2013). Nonetheless, extensive biannual evaluations of household targeting 
underpin the conclusion that from 


an international perspective, the PSNP is well targeted ... the PSNP is better tar- 
geted than any of the African safety net programs reported by Coady, Grosh, and 
Hoddinott (2004). There is little evidence of elite capture throughout the regions 
where the PSNP is being operated. 

(Coll-Black et al. 2012, p. 317)? 


It should be noted here that the international standard to which the PSNP is com- 
pared is not high—the targeting of social transfers in developing countries is often 
very poor (Coady et al. 2004). Moreover, evaluations are not uniformly positive. 
While household targeting in the highland regions—the historical centre of the 
Ethiopian state, which contributes the majority of programme participants—is 
considered relatively effective, targeting in lowland regions of Afar and Somali— 
the historic periphery—is problematic. One recent study compared PSNP par- 
ticipation with livestock ownership—important in areas in which pastoralism 
continues to play a significant role—concluding that the lowest two deciles were 
least likely to receive the PSNP (Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2013). This analysis under- 
pins the federal government’s acknowledgment that access ‘to PSNP transfers in 
Afar and Somali is in effect not targeted’ (MoA 2014a, p. 13). Within the high- 
lands, evaluations also show variation (Berhane et al. 2015). Targeting in Tigray 
is more effective, with the lowest income quintile considerably more likely to par- 
ticipate. In Oromiya and SNNPR, while the lowest income quintile is more likely 
to be included in the programme, many differences between income quintiles are 
not statistically significant. 

The existing literature on the PSNP is dominated by impact evaluations, which 
are useful in assessing programme effectiveness, but provide limited insights into 
the dynamics that shape distribution and the evident variation that exists. A 
few papers have considered the politics of PSNP implementation (Lavers 2013; 
Cochrane and Tamiru 2016), but are limited to single case studies. This chapter 
employs a comparative research design, examining six sites in three Ethiopian 
regions: Afar, Oromiya, and Tigray. In so doing, the chapter highlights two key 
ways in which state infrastructural power and politics shape PSNP distribution. 
First, the distribution process is dependent on the particular configurations of 
party, state, and societal power relations in different sites. A key factor is the 
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ability of the local party-state to mobilize local communities and address the 
informational challenge through either the party-state machinery or, where the 
party-state is lacking, clan structures. Rather than political party involvement 
undermining effective implementation, as might be expected, effective implemen- 
tation in Ethiopia is actually dependent on the infrastructural power of the fused 
party-state. Second, state infrastructural power is also key to understanding the 
resolution to the recurrent tension within the programme between its develop- 
mental ambitions and core protective function. A central political priority for 
government is to demonstrate progress with respect to food insecurity, through 
graduation and a reduction of PSNP participants at the national level (Lavers 
2019). The result is that party-state infrastructural power is brought to bear to meet 
graduation targets, regardless of household food security, in order to fit a national 
narrative of ‘progress. 

The chapter begins by analysing the distinct historical pattern of state building 
in Ethiopia and the attempts by the Ethiopian Peoples’ Revolutionary Democratic 
Front (EPRDF) to expand state infrastructural power. The chapter then outlines 
the study’s methodology and case selection. The case studies themselves are dis- 
cussed in two main sections: the first analyses state infrastructural power in each 
site and how this is embedded within state-society relations; and the second 
examines PSNP distribution, focusing on targeting and graduation. 


2. Building the state and party in Ethiopia and the varying legacy 
for infrastructural power 


State infrastructural power is conceptualized in terms of the resources available 
to the state, the relations between state agencies, and those between state and 
society. Consequently, infrastructural power is shaped by contemporary politi- 
cal processes, but also has deep historical roots. The discussion therefore begins 
with a brief overview of the long-run pattern of state formation in Ethiopia, before 
focusing on the expansion of the party-state undertaken under the EPRDF 

The Ethiopian polity has a history of several thousand years, with its ori- 
gins in contemporary Tigray, Amhara, and neighbouring Eritrea (see Fig. 3.1). 
However, much of the west, south, and east of the country was only incorpo- 
rated into Ethiopia through conquest in the late nineteenth century. A push for 
modernization in the final decades of Haile Selassie’s (1930-74) reign led to the 
gradual replacement of rule through nobility with bureaucratic structures (Zewde 
1991). Moreover, under the Derg (1974-91), uniform state structures were es- 
tablished down to the village level, with peasant associations created across the 
highlands. The Derg initiated a ‘project of encadrement, or incorporation into 
structures of control, which was pursued with remarkable speed and ruthless- 
ness’ (Clapham 2002, p. 14). Encadrement utilized land reform and, subsequently, 
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Fig. 3.1 Map of the Ethiopian research sites and federal boundaries 


Note: In 2019 Sidama voted for statehood and separation from SNNPR. 
Source: Author. 


resettlement, villagization, and collectivization of agriculture, as the means to se- 
cure the “capture” of the peasantry in a way that subjected them increasingly to 
state control’ (Clapham 2002, p. 15). 

In the lowland periphery, in contrast, the state’s presence remained limited. 
The dominant highland perception was that these areas were economically and 
culturally backward, with mobile livelihoods, such as pastoralism, shifting cul- 
tivation, and flood-retreat agriculture, considered inferior to settled agriculture. 
Even Derg era encadrement was only partially successful, with ‘pastoralist as- 
sociations’ bringing the state into greater proximity, but struggling to establish 
direct state control (Wolde 2002). Markakis (2011) summarizes Ethiopian state 
formation by distinguishing three parts of the country: the historic centre, the 
highland core, comprising Tigray and Amhara; the highland periphery, compris- 
ing much of Oromiya and northern parts of the Southern Nations, Nationali- 
ties and Peoples Region (SNNPR); and the lowland periphery, comprising Afar, 
Benishangul-Gumuz, Gambella, Somali, and southern Oromiya and SNNPR. 

The EPRDF, which came to power in 1991, originated in the Tigrayan Peo- 
ples Liberation Front (TPLF), which mobilized the Tigrayan peasantry based on 
an ethno-nationalist message. The TPLF formed the EPRDF coalition to repre- 
sent Ethiopia's ethnic groups and the EPRDF consciously framed its state-building 
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efforts in opposition to the history of northern-led state building and exploita- 
tion. The EPRDF adopted a federal system, in an attempt to provide ethnic 
self-determination. Significant powers were formally devolved to ethno-regional 
administrations, each of which was controlled by an ethnically defined member 
or affiliate of the EPRDF. Nonetheless, in practice, the federal government re- 
tained massive influence over regions, not least through parallel party structures. 
Furthermore, the EPRDF struggled to shake the perception that it was a creation 
of and dominated by the TPLF. Many EPRDF parties and, notably, the Oromiya 
People’s Democratic Organization (OPDO) were long perceived by their own eth- 
nic constituencies as artificial creations of the TPLF (Clapham 2009). Moreover, 
the historical marginalization and exploitation of the lowland periphery was not 
reversed by federalism. Parties running lowland regions were only affiliates, not 
full members, of the EPRDF and lacked voting rights within the coalition. Mean- 
while, the priorities of federal development strategies frequently overrode regional 
autonomy (Lavers 2012). 

The EPRDF prioritized the pursuit of rapid, state-led development above all else. 
This shaped the government’s approach to food security, which was framed as the 
‘real source of our national humiliation (Mol 2002, pp. 10-11), leading to the pro- 
ductive aspirations of the PSNP and the focus on graduation. These developmental 
ambitions also resulted in the extension and intensification of encadrement, ex- 
panding the infrastructural power of a fused party-state. A central focus was to 
extend the party-state beyond the kebele (equivalent to the Derg’s peasant associa- 
tions) down to the household level. From 2011, this involved creation of sub-kebele 
administrations or kushet* to oversee villages within a kebele, and the division of 
men, women, and youth into development teams (sometimes referred to as devel- 
opment armies) of 25-30 households and one-to-five networks covering five to six 
households, each with its own leadership structure and reporting requirements to 
higher levels. Meanwhile, in areas populated by pastoralists and shifting cultiva- 
tors, a central focus of government activity was a policy of villagization intended 
to address the supposedly unsustainable livelihoods of pastoralists and bring them 
in line with settled farmers elsewhere in the country (MoFA 2008). 

Sub-kebele structures played several roles. First, these structures were used for 
service delivery, providing information about government initiatives and mobi- 
lizing communities to contribute to national campaigns. These structures were 
gendered, with male development teams focusing on agriculture, while women— 
associated with the domestic sphere—worked on health and sanitation. Second, 
the model farmers and households who led development teams and one-to-fives 
were expected to demonstrate exemplary behaviour to their teams through ad- 
herence to government initiatives. Third, model farmers and development team 
leaders were enrolled en masse as party members, with development teams used 
to disseminate party political, as well as developmental, messages. Fourth, devel- 
opment teams constituted an important means of generating information about 
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the community, in a context in which the lowest formal tier of the state—the 
kebele—was responsible for a large and dispersed population. This included pro- 
viding information to the kebele administration on: early identification of pregnant 
women, so that the health extension workers (HEWs) could conduct antenatal 
checks; monitoring and enforcing efforts to stop female genital mutilation; and 
monitoring school attendance. As shown below, this infrastructural power of the 
development teams and one-to-fives was also exploited for the PSNP. 

Alongside these structures of control, there was a coherent attempt to establish 
mechanisms to make state officials accountable to superiors and, in principle, to 
the population that they serve. The system of gim gema—whereby officials regu- 
larly self-critiqued their performance in front of their superiors and those that they 
serve and were then subject to withering critique by others—was extended from 
its use by the TPLF throughout the civil war with the Derg to the entire party-state 
apparatus. In principle, these systems of performance evaluation applied also to 
the sub-kebele structures of kushet, development teams, and one-to-fives. More- 
over, national development targets were systematically cascaded into performance 
targets for officials in lower levels of the state. 

The result is that the Ethiopian government for some time possessed an unusual 
capacity—compared to others in Africa—to implement federal policy initiatives. 
As Prime Minister Meles once argued, 


Unlike all previous governments our writ runs in every village. That has never 
happened in the history of Ethiopia. The state was distant, irrelevant ... Now we 
have a formally structured state, there is a school in every village and clinics in 
every village, roads, infrastructure. 

(Meles, cited in Dowden 2012) 


The reality, however, was that the party-state’s infrastructural power varied 
markedly within Ethiopia, based on the particular pattern of state formation de- 
scribed above and sharply contrasting relations between the ruling party and 
society in the different regional states. While Meles was right that the government's 
writ did run large across the country, it ran much larger in some places than others. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to discuss the political changes in the years 
leading up to fieldwork, which was conducted in 2018. From 2014, a wave of 
unprecedented protests took place across Oromiya, sparked by plans for the expan- 
sion of Addis Ababa, but fuelled by widespread landlessness and unemployment, 
growing Oromo nationalism, the illegitimacy of the OPDO, and the heavy-handed 
response of the military and police to initially peaceful protests (Davison 2016). 
The protests led to the replacement of the OPDO leadership in 2016, with the 
reform-minded Lemma Megersa installed as regional president and Abiy Ahmed 
as deputy. This new leadership achieved a remarkable turnaround by aligning 
themselves with the protestors and occasionally against the federal government. 
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Following Prime Minister Hailemariam Dessalegn’s resignation in early 2018, Abiy 
Ahmed of the resurgent OPDO was selected as the new prime minister. These 
events were influential with respect to state infrastructural power, unleashing a 
counter-process resisting state encadrement. Centrifugal forces strengthened, lead- 
ing to growing regional autonomy from federal control, while past systems of 
top-down control were increasingly contested. However, the OPDO leadership 
temporarily achieved newfound legitimacy in Oromiya, while a reform process of 
‘Deep Renewal’— originally launched under Hailemariam but seized upon by the 
new leadership—attempted to revitalize party-state structures down to the grass 
roots. The result was that the fieldwork period in the first half of 2018 was marked 
by considerable fluidity in the pattern described above, particularly in Oromiya. 

After fieldwork concluded, the EPRDF coalition parties and affiliates, with the 
exception of the TPLF, merged to form the Prosperity Party. Tensions between 
the federal government and the TPLF, which retained power in Tigray, grew over 
time until military conflict broke out in late 2020. The TPLF was removed from 
office by a combination of Ethiopian and Eritrean armed forces, and Amhara mili- 
tias, and commenced a rural insurgency that was ongoing at the time of writing. 
These events took place some time after fieldwork was completed and are not cov- 
ered in the main analytical sections. However, the conclusion briefly reflects on 
the implications of these changes for state infrastructural power. 


3. Methodology 


Fieldwork entailed application of the same research protocols across six sites in 
three regions between March and July 2018. Fieldwork in each site was conducted. 
in two phases, with workshops in between fieldwork periods used to compare 
and contrast findings between the sites and to identify common research themes. 
In each site, data generation involved approximately 25-30 key informant inter- 
views with officials from wereda, kebele, and kushet administrations, social elites 
and individual residents, as well as ten focus group discussions—comprising men 
or women—regarding people’s experiences with the programme. Details of inter- 
views and focus groups can be found in the annex to this chapter. Primary data 
generation was supplemented with documentary sources and official statistics. 
Fieldwork in each region was conducted by a male and a female researcher with 
fluency in local languages, with the female researcher conducting interviews with 
women wherever possible. The exception is Afar, where two male researchers were 
paired, due to the difficulty of identifying a female researcher. 

An important limitation is the influence of social desirability bias. Given the ef- 
forts of the dominant party-state to shape norms regarding ‘good’ behaviour and 
to enforce these, it is challenging to get respondents to talk openly about their ex- 
periences and opinions (Østebø et al. 2018). This is even more challenging when 
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gender and class relations are overlaid on political sensitivities. Women in con- 
servative rural communities have historically played a limited role in social and 
political life, and social norms mean that many women find it difficult to speak 
out. To a degree, we were able to address this by pairing male and female re- 
searchers. Nonetheless, whatever reassurances are provided, the expectation is that 
outsiders probably have ties to party-state or donor agencies. Respondents there- 
fore tend to report what they believe to be the official position, rather than what 
actually happens in practice. To a degree, such limitations can be addressed by 
gaining respondents’ trust, spending an extended period in the community or 
through triangulation. However, these strategies are imperfect and, particularly, 
in a time-bound and resource-constrained study such as this, some limitations are 
inevitable. 

Case selection draws on Markakis’ threefold typology, selecting one region from 
each of his categories. Within these categories, an attempt was made to highlight 
the extremes of party-state building, with Tigray, home to the TPLF and origin of 
the EPRDF, chosen from the highland core; Oromiya, where OPDO/EPRDF legit- 
imacy is perhaps most contested, chosen from the highland periphery; and Afar, 
one of the poorest regions where state building has advanced the least, from the 
lowland periphery. Within regions, two wereda and two kebele were selected from 
different parts of the region in question. These are: Ende Mariam kebele, Ahferom 
wereda and Tsehafti kebele, Hintalo Wajirat wereda, both in Tigray; Ad-kelu keble, 
Abala wereda and Dabal kebele, Galaelu wereda, both in Afar; and Halelo Cerri 
kebele, Kuyyu wereda and Shamo Gado kebele, Merti wereda, in Oromiya. 

While the study cannot generalize from a mere two sites to what are very large 
regions, where similar findings are identified in two quite different sites, it does 
provide some indication that the phenomena are not limited to that specific lo- 
cation. The wereda are marked on Fig. 3.1.° Fig. 3.2 shows the coverage of the 
PSNP in each kebele, which broadly reflects the regional distribution of the PSNP. 
Afar is the only region in which the PSNP operates in every single wereda, and 
also has the highest proportion of its population covered by the programme, 
as in the research sites. Tigray is the highland region with the highest propor- 
tion of its population covered by the PSNP. Finally, the PSNP covers a much 
smaller proportion of the Oromo population in general and the research sites in 
question. 

Finally, it should be noted that the PSNP in Afar takes a slightly different form 
to that in the other two regions. The PSNP in Afar involves in-kind food transfers, 
rather than a mixture of cash and food elsewhere. More directly relevant to the 
present chapter, there has never been an attempt to promote graduation in Afar. 
This is not to say that the government has willingly accepted long-term provision 
of social transfers in the region. Rather, for the government, the key to regional 
transformation is villagization, which is believed to offer the possibility of greater 
food security. 
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Fig. 3.2 PSNP coverage as a percentage of kebele population in 2018 


4. Variations in party-state infrastructural power 


This section focuses on party-state infrastructural power in the six research sites, 
situating this within the broad pattern of variation highlighted above. The follow- 
ing section then examines how infrastructural power shapes PSNP distribution. 

The first element of state infrastructural power is the resources available to 
the state. In terms of physical infrastructure within the kebele in question, the 
differences were not enormous (see Table 3.1). The Tigray and Oromiya sites un- 
doubtedly enjoyed better external transport links to urban centres, where services 
such as grid connections, mobile coverage, and internet were readily available, 
than those in Afar. However, within the sites themselves, there were only mod- 
est differences. One site in each of Oromiya and Tigray had electricity access in 
the kebele centre, though not the majority of the kebele. There was no grid connec- 
tion in the other four sites. Roads within each kebele were very limited, reaching 
only parts of the kebele, and kebele administrations lacked any form of transporta- 
tion, with the partial exception of Enda Mariam kebele, where there was a broken 
motorbike. Mobile coverage was patchy and inconsistent everywhere. 

There were clearer differences in staffing and staff qualifications (see Table 3.2). 
Development agents (DAs) are responsible for agricultural policies, including the 
PSNP. However, all officials sit on PSNP committees and thereby contribute to 
implementation. In terms of staffing and qualifications, Oromiya and Tigray were 
comparable, with elected officials reaching at least an intermediate level of sec- 
ondary education, while employees all had post-secondary qualifications. Afar fell 
short, with elected officials lacking any formal education, while kebele employees 
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Table 3.1 Availability of basic infrastructure in the research sites 


Afar Oromiya Tigray 
Ad-kelu Dabala Halelo Shamo Enda Tsehafti 
Cerri Gado Mariam 
Electricity No No No Limited, No Yes, in 
access excludes kebele 
kebele centre 
centre 
Computer No No No No No One in 
kebele 
office 
Transport No No No No Motorbike No 
(broken) 
Mobile Unreliable Unreliable No Yes, but Yes, but In two 
network in a few service unreliable unreliable of four 
spots in some kushet 
places 


were both short on numbers and inferior in qualifications compared to Oromiya 
and Tigray. Afar was clearly at a disadvantage in terms of the resources avail- 
able to the kebele administration compared to Oromiya and Tigray. However, this 
resource constraint was further exacerbated by other aspects of infrastructural 
power, namely intra-state and state-society relations. 

The operation of the sub-kebele administrative structures was unsurprisingly 
imperfect everywhere. However, the TPLF—building on a long history of central- 
ized state control, the absence of significant neo-customary authorities, and the 
legacy of close relations between the Front and the peasantry during the armed 
struggle—came closest to this ‘ideal’ in Tigray. The development team structure in 
Tigray provided a formidable basis for service delivery, a means of mobilizing the 
population for developmental activities, and a strong normative steer as to what it 
meant to be a good citizen in the EPRDF’s Ethiopia. The analysis therefore begins 
with Tigray, before turning to Oromiya and Afar to highlight marked differences. 

In the two Tigray sites, the system of kushet, development teams, and one-to- 
fives was well established and working fairly effectively. Team meetings were held 
regularly and well attended. The one-to-fives were expected to meet weekly to 
discuss activities and plans, as well as messages passed down from higher levels, 
while the development team leaders should meet fortnightly. In principle, atten- 
dance was monitored and compulsory. While this undoubtedly varied in practice, 
numerous respondents in Tsehafti kebele noted that failure to participate in one- 
to-fives resulted in denial of government services and material penalties, including 
deductions from PSNP transfers: 
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Table 3.2 Qualifications of kebele officials in study sites 


Afar Oromiya Tigray 
Ad-kelu Dabala Halelo Shamo Enda Tsehafti 
Cerri Gado Mariam 
Chair None None llth grade 9thgrade 10th grade 7th grade 
Deputy None None 7th grade Diploma N/A N/A 
Manager 10th grade Diploma TVET UGdegree Studying UG degree 
towards 
UG degree 
DAI None Diploma UG degree UG degree UG degree TVET 
DA2 N/A Diploma Studying UG degree UG degree TVET 
towards 
UG degree 
DA3 N/A N/A Diploma Diploma UG degree TVET 
DA4 N/A N/A N/A N/A UG degree N/A 
HEW1 7thgrade Diploma Diploma Diploma Diploma TVET 
HEW2 10thgrade 10th grade Diploma N/A Diploma TVET 
HEW3 10thgrade 8thgrade N/A N/A N/A N/A 
Social N/A N/A N/A N/A UG degree N/A 


worker 


TVET: technical and vocational education and training 
UG: undergraduate 
Source: Case studies. 


If members are not attending meetings and not participating in activities by devel- 
opment teams and networks, they will be punished by deducting from the PSNP 
support and emergency relief they get from the government.° 


Respondents nonetheless admitted that the development team structures were 
less effective in remote parts of the kebele, where administrative oversight was 
more limited. Moreover, male development teams were more effective than the fe- 
male ones, with attendance and enthusiasm among women dropping over time. 
The main reasons noted were that women struggled to combine one-to-fives 
with domestic responsibilities and that the focus of women’s teams on a con- 
sistent set of health extension packages over many years had resulted in a loss 
of interest. 

Providing guidance to this party-state structure, annual performance targets 
were cascaded down through tiers of party-state administration for state officials 
and sub-kebele structures, and progress was regularly evaluated through gim gema. 
Respondents emphasized that gim gema was taken very seriously, with criticism 
of an official’s performance seen as a great source of embarrassment. The response 
of one kushet leader was typical: 
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Being severely criticized in gim gema in the community is considered as dis- 
grace or disrespecting the community who elects you. Leaders who are severely 
criticized must either resign or the community will dismiss them.” 


The government used these evaluations to rank the performance of administra- 
tions and officials regionally and locally, as well as to allocate promotions, training 
opportunities, and, sometimes, modest material rewards. The result was that, in 
Tigray, the party-state certainly met Mann's definition of infrastructural power in 
terms of the state’s ability to ‘penetrate civil society’ (Mann 1984, p. 189). In the 
two sites, the party-state had not merely penetrated civil society, but subsumed it, 
with no truly independent societal organization present. 

In Oromiya, the same structures were unable to establish the tight control and 
oversight evident in Tigray. Beneath the kebele, kushet administrations were estab- 
lished in both sites. While this functioned in Shamo Gado kebele, kebele officials in 
Halelo Cerri readily admitted that the kushet only ever existed on paper.® Likewise, 
while development teams and one-to-fives had been established, their perfor- 
mance was highly variable and well below that in Tigray. As one official in Kuyyu 
wereda admitted, ‘it cannot be said that it [the development team structure] is ac- 
tive and is doing well, it is more theoretical.’ Some development team leaders and 
members reported that they had not had any meetings for at least a year.'° Indeed, 
development teams and one-to-fives were increasingly seen as voluntary. "! 

Several respondents noted a reduction in the functioning of development teams 
during the Oromo protests in the years prior to fieldwork. !? However, others argue 
that the structures were never really effective. For example, one male focus group 
respondent reported that 


We know we are in the one-to-five team but we never had a meeting ... the one- 
to-five is just there in name but not active.° 


Oromiya state officials repeatedly highlighted the importance of development 
teams and the limitations presented by their current dysfunction. As the DA in 
Halelo Cerri put it, ‘All kebele administration related works and also community 
development work is done using these arrangements. '* Consequently, the regional 
government's view was that 


we must rebuild them ... they are essential for everything. Before we just assumed 
that things worked by themselves, but when these [development teams] disappear 
you realize how important they are.!° 


Performance targets were cascaded down from national plans to local state offi- 
cials in Oromiya also. In theory, these performance assessments were the basis for 
allocating promotions and training opportunities, as in Tigray. However, several 
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respondents were sceptical about this, suggesting that personal ties were actually 
more influential.!° Furthermore, kebele officials in Oromiya were unanimous that 
the regularity of performance evaluations and the pressure to meet performance 
targets had also declined. Most respondents noted that evaluation was strong up 
to the 2015 elections and the end of the national development plan in 2015, but fell 
away afterwards.'’ Beneath the kebele, performance assessment was more sporadic 
still, with dysfunctional development teams no longer assessed. At the individual 
level, the population had not been evaluated as model households or farmers since 
2012-13.'® The result was that party-state infrastructural power in Oromiya—in 
terms of the capacity to mobilize the population, disseminate information, draw 
on local knowledge and provide a normative model of exemplary behaviour—was 
severely curtailed. 

The Afar sites provide a further contrast. The kebele in each Afar site was divided 
into kushet.!° However, rather than a de facto additional tier of the state, as in 
Tigray, the kushet was a forum in which a kushet leader engaged with powerful 
clan leaders regarding the administration of the area. As one kushet leader noted, 


We dont have formal government recognized structure to administer this 
makafta [kushet]. We use the customary laws to lead our people and manage the 
resources of the land. The clan leaders are the key people who jointly govern the 
community with me.”° 


The development team structure, meanwhile, only existed on paper and most re- 
spondents in the communities had never even heard of them. The party-state in 
Afar has never had the infrastructural power to organize the local population or 
to control household affairs to this degree. Efforts at establishing performance 
evaluations were likewise limited. The regional food security office admitted that 


Our office is a coordination office, we have no mandate to punish them [wereda 
officials]. We recommend, but the implementation is up to them.7! 


Similarly, while the wereda did set targets for kebele officials, there was little mean- 
ingful evaluation and no pressure or reward to raise performance in either site.”” 
As reported in Galaelu, 


There are no penalties for failing to meet our target. Nobody asks about our 
achievement or failure. We do as much as we can perform and leave the rest of 
the work.” 


In the two Afar sites, as across the region, the clan was central to local gover- 
nance. Party-state structures compensate for their limited capacity and legitimacy 
by building on the comparatively stronger and more legitimate clan. In Ad-kelu, 
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the party-state structure was fused with the clan, with dominant clan leaders tak- 
ing key positions in the local party-state. In Dabal kebele, clan leaders did not have 
formal kebele positions, but were widely acknowledged as the key authority figures 
and had party roles at zonal and regional level.” Moreover, kebele officials were 
subordinate members of the same clans and deferred decision making to clan lead- 
ers in recognition of their authority in the local community. As one kebele official 
acknowledged, 


The two systems are complementary to each other. To make a state run without 
customary laws is like to ask a person walk with only one foot.”° 


Clan leaders themselves went further: 


I don't think the state will be able to function on its own without our support. We 
have supported them in a lot of ways as the community has much trust in us and 
want to be served by us too.”° 


In sum, it is clear that the three regions present sharply contrasting relations 
between party, state, and society, with important implications for party-state in- 
frastructural power. Moreover, strong similarities between the two research sites in 
each of the three regions suggest that these patterns go beyond the isolated experi- 
ence of any one kebele. In Tigray, the party-state had effectively penetrated society, 
establishing close top-down control down to the household level and embed- 
ding performance evaluation that provided a strong normative steer as to desired 
behaviour of community residents. The result was a comparatively high degree 
of party-state infrastructural power. The same strategy had been pursued in the 
Oromo sites, with some success. However, party-state infrastructural power was 
more limited, even prior to the last few years, with many acquiescing to the initia- 
tives of a coercive state, despite the illegitimacy of the local party-state. The unrest 
of recent years meant a collapse in this infrastructural power. Finally, the Afar 
sites represent a quite different configuration, with a weak party-state founded 
on and working through clan structures. Here, party-state infrastructural power 
was severely constrained, and forced to depend upon clan authorities to achieve 
developmental and political objectives. 


5. State infrastructural power and the local politics of distributing 
the PSNP 


The analysis now examines how this variation in party-state infrastructural power 
influences PSNP distribution through household targeting and graduation. The 
discussion begins by examining variation in the configuration of actors involved 
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in PSNP implementation across the research sites. The section then goes on to 
highlight two main findings. First, that variation in party-state infrastructural 
power shapes how the state addresses the informational challenge presented by 
targeting. Second, party-state infrastructural power, in the form of performance 
evaluations, is used to impose graduation from the PSNP in line with the national 
focus on demonstrating developmental progress, but ignoring the reality of local 
food insecurity. 


Party-state infrastructural power and PSNP administration 


PSNP implementation at the kebele level, according to programme guidelines, is to 
be carried out by three committees, with the DAs taking particular responsibility, 
and overseen by the kebele cabinet. The Kebele Food Security Taskforce (KFSTF) 
is responsible for the overall operation of the programme and should comprise 
the kebele chair and manager, the DAs, HEWs, school teacher, and representa- 
tives of women’s and youth associations (MoA 2014b, pp. 18-8). The Community 
Food Security Taskforce (CFSTF) operates at the kushet level and is responsible for 
household targeting, identification of graduates from the programme and general 
monitoring of implementation. This Community Taskforce is expected to have 
broad representation from the community, including elected representatives of 
women, men, youth, and elderly, as well as a representative of the kebele taskforce, 
a DA, and HEW (MoA 2014b, pp. 18-6). Finally, the Kebele Appeals Committee 
is responsible for hearing and adjudicating complaints about programme imple- 
mentation. The appeals committee is required to have no overlap in membership 
with the other committees and should comprise a member of the kebele council, 
a DA, HEW, and male and female elders (MoA 2014b, pp. 18-9). The rationale 
underpinning this structure is to ensure breadth of participation, to ensure that all 
community groups can feed into selection, and to divide responsibilities between 
committees to limit the possibility of any one group manipulating the programme 
to their own advantage. Nonetheless, programme guidelines ignore the power 
relations between the party-state and society, and pay only limited attention to 
gender relations, limiting their scope to ensuring that women are represented on 
committees. 

PSNP committees in the research sites adhered to programme guidelines to 
varying degrees (Table 3.3). In every committee there was some female represen- 
tation, albeit less than 50 per cent of committee members. For the most part, the 
committees in Tigray were properly constituted, while there were more significant 
problems in the two Oromo cases and, to a degree, those in Afar. In Oromiya, 
committees operated, if at all, at the beginning of a PSNP phase, rather than play- 
ing a continuous role in programme administration. According to the chair of the 
Shamo Gado kebele, the Kebele Food Security Taskforce’s role was ‘nominal. Their 
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work is covered by development agents.”” Meanwhile, a selection committee com- 
prising the kebele cabinet and women’s league representative was formed every five 
years to conduct selection and then disbanded afterwards. In Halelo Cerri, there 
had never been a Community Food Security Taskforce, with the Kebele Food Se- 
curity Taskforce conducting selection instead.’ Moreover, the membership of the 
Kebele Appeals Committee in Halelo Cerri was a subset of the membership of the 
kebele taskforce, preventing any possibility of independent appeals, as envisaged 
in programme guidelines. Overlap between committee membership and indepen- 
dence of the appeals process also arose as an issue in the Afar sites. However, here 
the problem may not be so much a failure to follow guidelines, but the shortage of 
kebele staff. Each committee requires the membership of DAs and HEWs. Where 
the kebele is understaffed, those who are in place have to fill in across multiple 
committees, undermining the independence of the committees. 

The capacity of these structures to administer the PSNP is also shaped by the 
training that staff receive, on what is a large and complex programme. Here again, 
there was a clear difference between the two highland regions—where the kebele 
chair, manager, and DAs received annual training—and Afar, where the chair of 
Dabal kebele was the only official across two sites who had ever received PSNP 
training. 

These committees were by no means the only actors involved in distributing 
the PSNP, however. PSNP distribution was adapted to local contexts and the spe- 
cific configuration of party-state-society relations discussed above. Depending on 
the region, party structures, development teams, one-to-five networks, and clans, 
all entirely absent from implementation guidelines, actually constituted key ac- 
tors in implementation. As noted above, the state was fused with party structures, 
with the result that the party inevitably played a role in implementation also. 
Across the sites, the vast majority of the members of the Kebele Food Security 
Taskforce—not just the kebele chair and deputy, but also the headteacher and ex- 
tension agents—were local party leaders. Moreover, the positions of women and 
youth representatives on the taskforce were routinely allocated to the heads of 
the party-affiliated women’s and youth leagues in all the research sites. The role 
of the development teams—also party-political structures—varied between sites, 
depending on their effectiveness. In Tigray, development teams were centrally 
involved in all aspects of the programme, from targeting to graduation to orga- 
nization of public works. This was not just limited to the particular kebele studied 
by the project, but respondents at federal, regional, and wereda level all acknowl- 
edged the importance of the development teams. As noted by the Tigray regional 
food security office, the development teams are 


not only for the PSNP but for any development activity ... [development teams] 


are in every wereda, every kushet, both women and men.” 


Table 3.3 Constitution of PSNP committees and access to PSNP training in the study sites 


Afar Oromiya Tigray 
Ad-kelu Dabala Halelo Cerri Shamo Gado Enda Mariam Tsehafti 
KFSTF Mostly correct, Correct Mostly cor- Mostly correct Correct Correct 
but no elders’ rect, but no when it was 
representative DA or elders’ operational, 
and no HEW. representative. but no HEW. 
Dysfunctional 
for last four 
years. 
CFSTF Mostly correct, Mostly correct, Incorrect: No Incorrect: Only Mostly correct, Mostly correct, 
but no DA or but no DA. CFSTF has been operated briefly but no HEW. but no DA or 
HEW. formed. at beginning of HEW. 
programme. 
KAC Mostly correct, Incorrect: two Incorrect: Com- Correct Mostly correct, Mostly correct, 
but missing a individuals plete overlap but missing a but missing a 
DA. overlap with with KFSTE. HEW. DA and HEW. 
KFSTF and 
missing a DA. 
Training None Chair once Annual training Annual training Annual training Annual training 
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In Tigray, elected community representatives for men, women, and youth required 
in the community taskforce were, in practice, leaders of development teams, who 
were included in the committee ‘by default’? As a result, the size of the taskforce 
varied, depending on the number of development teams in the kushet. While the 
programme guidelines aim to ensure breadth of participation in the PSNP com- 
mittees, the reality in Tigray is that virtually all committee positions are taken by 
individuals incorporated in various ways into hierarchical party-state structures. 

In Oromiya, development teams were also central to PSNP implementation, 
playing a key role in targeting, graduation, and organization of public works. How- 
ever, development team leaders were never integrated into what are dysfunctional 
community taskforces in Oromiya, as in Tigray, but were expected to work with 
these committees. The marked deterioration of the development teams in Oromiya 
raises questions about their future role in the programme. 

In Afar, development teams had never been functional and consequently played 
no role in the PSNP, highlighting an important gap in the infrastructural power 
of the party-state. To fill the gap, the party-state drew on the clan for PSNP imple- 
mentation, replicating the general approach to governance described above. Clan 
and lineage leaders were called on to play key roles in the selection of participants 
and managing appeals, in particular. 


Mobilizing state infrastructural power to target the PSNP 


Variation in the party-state and its relationship with society emerged as a central 
source of variation in the selection of households for inclusion in the PSNP. On re- 
ceiving a quota of PSNP places from the federal government, wereda then allocate 
PSNP places to the kebele under their authority, based on past experience of food 
insecurity and recent needs. The Kebele Food Security Taskforce in turn distributes 
PSNP places to the Community Food Security Taskforces at the kushet level. The 
Community Food Security Taskforce then selects households for inclusion in the 
programme, based on the programme guidelines, which establish basic criteria. 
Households should be community members who have faced food shortages of at 
least three months every year for three years, or who have faced a severe recent 
loss of productive assets (MoA 2014b, pp. 3-7). Preference is given to vulnera- 
ble groups, such as female-headed households, those with chronic illness, elderly 
caring for orphans, and poor pregnant and lactating women. These criteria are, 
however, only a guide, with wereda food security offices able to adapt criteria to 
local settings. 

The task facing the Community Food Security Taskforce is significant. In the 
1990s, community-based targeting of food aid was conducted at the kebele level. 
However, following reviews of procedures, new targeting guidelines concluded 
that kebele were ‘too large to carry out identification of beneficiaries, and so 
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‘smaller community groups such as Kushet ... are best placed to select beneficia- 
ries, due to the close social ties between members of these communities (DPPC 
2000, p. 37). While numbers are more manageable at kushet level, a taskforce of 
about 10-12 people is still expected to classify the income and assets of the entire 
population of their kushet, which in the study sites varied between 1,000 and 3,000 
people. As such, these committees still faced a significant challenge in generating 
information with which to make the selection. 

In Tigray, this informational challenge was resolved by mobilizing the infras- 
tructural power of the party-state, with the development teams and one-to-fives 
centrally involved in targeting.*’ The development teams were used, since ‘they 
know each other’s livelihood condition.’ The size of kushet made it very difficult 
for a community taskforce to assess the assets and relative poverty of every house- 
hold. The development teams therefore offered the advantage of mobilizing local 
knowledge for household selection. In some instances, development team leaders 
provided the committee with a list of those most in need from their teams and 
the taskforce reconciled these lists. In some cases in both sites, however, taskforce 
members and development team leaders reported that the quota allocated to the 
kushet was further sub-divided between development teams and even one-to-fives 
with PSNP places allocated between members of these groups.*? One taskforce 
member reported, 


After the responsibilities and quotas are distributed to development teams by 
kushet clusters, the quotas are again disseminated to [one-to-five] network leaders 
for targeting the poorest in their networks.’ 


In Tigray, male and female development teams were involved in selection, pro- 
ducing separate lists that were combined by the committee. However, some 
respondents admitted that ‘women development teams are passive. It is the males 
who most often participate in this process.*° 

Respondents in Oromiya at all levels, from the region to wereda and kebele, sim- 
ilarly emphasized the importance of the development teams for targeting. As noted 


by the Merti wereda agriculture officer, 


the process of beneficiary selection starts at the one-to-five team level ... they 
[development teams] are the sources for the beneficiary section process.*° 


The stated rationale was that these structures provided detailed local knowledge, 
to which the formal structures of the state did not have access. According to the DA 
in Halelo Cerri, ‘as we cannot differentiate the poor from the rich, the process of 
screening has been conducted by them [development teams]??? As in Tigray, exact 
practices varied between kushet. In some cases, development team leaders pro- 
vided recommendations to the taskforce,’ while in others a quota was allocated 
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to each development team and one-to-five.*? The collapse of development teams in 
Oromiya therefore raises questions about PSNP implementation going forward. It 
is unclear whether it would be possible at present to mobilize development teams 
to conduct another wealth ranking exercise, given their current dysfunction. 

Selection in Oromiya was also gendered. In Tigray, male and female devel- 
opment teams should have been involved in the selection process, although, 
as noted, male teams were more active. In Oromiya, however, selection was 
conducted by male teams alone. This may be partly related to the gen- 
dered nature of the agricultural extension system, with agricultural activities— 
including the PSNP—falling within the remit of male development teams. 
In theory, in Oromiya, female-headed households should be included in the 
men’s (agriculture-focused), as well as women’s (health-focused), development 
teams. Consequently, even if the selection process was dominated by men, the 
development teams would include all households, whether female- or male- 
headed. However, in reality, participation of female-headed households in male 
teams was very limited, not least as a result of the burden of productive 
and reproductive responsibilities that they face, as acknowledged by one team 
leader: 


They [women] are caught up by domestic chores and most of them are not that 
interested so the selection is done by the male development team.*! 


The challenge regarding how to generate sufficiently detailed (and ideally ac- 
curate) information with which to select participants is therefore addressed in 
Tigray and Oromiya by mobilizing party-state infrastructural power through de- 
velopment teams and one-to-fives. In Afar, this option was not available and 
the informational challenge was tackled by working with the clan structure. In 
Dabal kebele, PSNP quotas were allocated to kushet, based on negotiation be- 
tween state officials and clan leaders.*” Moreover, the kushet leaders used the 
clan structures to substitute for the absence of development teams. Of particu- 
lar importance is the dhalla (literally a compound in Afar-Af), a lineage-based 
group that live together and trace their origins back three to five generations. The 
leader is known as the Dhalla Aba. These dhalla were used to replicate the role 
of the one-to-fives in PSNP distribution, with wereda officials even referring to 
these as ‘traditional one-to-fives, albeit that they lie outside the authority of the 
party-state: 


The only one-to-fives we use in implementation of PSNP are the traditional 
ones [dhalla] ... So, in PSNP, we use the dhalla leaders to communicate with 
the beneficiaries living in one dhalla and the leaders are very helpful in this 
regard. 
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A local clan leader in Dabal kebele highlighted the importance of these dhalla 
in mobilizing knowledge of the economic status of individuals and their role in 
allocating PSNP support: 


Dhalla aba are the key players to provide specific information and economic sta- 
tus of each community member living in their makafta [kushet] ... PSNP quotas 
within the dhalla are distributed by the dhalla aba. 


In Ad-kelu, the targeting process and outcome was markedly different from that 
in Dabal. Here the selection took place solely through consultation between the 
kushet leader and other clan leaders.*° Moreover, the wereda and kebele leader- 
ship claimed to have completely misunderstood the rationale of the PSNP, with 
the result that they only selected able-bodied individuals capable of carrying out 
labour-intensive public works and there was no direct support in the wereda (see 
Fig. 3.2), excluding many of the most vulnerable people. In the absence of oversight 
of programme implementation or pressure for performance from above, there had 
been no attempt to correct this. The kebele administration insisted that they fol- 
lowed the instruction they received from the wereda and their belief that this was 
the design of the PSNP nationwide.*® Yet, other kebele officials were well aware 
that this selection process was incorrect, with the HEW particularly vociferous in 
his criticism of the kebele administration.“ While the original error might plau- 
sibly have been made out of ignorance, no action was taken to address it, despite 
acknowledgement of the problem. 

The Afar cases illustrate not only the limits of party-state infrastructural power 
in the region, but also the dangers of devolving responsibility to clan structures, 
over which the state has little control. In Galaelu, where clan leaders distribute 
PSNP places through the dhalla, focus groups and individual interviews suggest 
that both PSNP participants and those excluded have high regard for clan lead- 
ers and consider the process to be fair, given the limited resources available.** In 
contrast, the process was opaque in Abala, conducted by kebele/clan and kushet 
leaders, with little public involvement. Indeed, respondents were largely unaware 
what the selection process was and why they were included or not.”” 

In summary, then, the case studies highlight sharply contrasting ways in which 
the local state sought to address the informational challenge associated with 
targeting, depending on the particular history of party-state expansion and infras- 
tructural power in that location. Where the EPRDF’s project of encadrement had 
advanced furthest—in Tigray—the development team and one-to-five networks 
were mobilized to this end. The aim of the local state was to create a similar system 
in Oromiya. However, the party-state had never been entirely successful here, and 
the collapse of party-state infrastructural power raises important questions for im- 
plementation of the PSNP and other services going forward. In Afar, in contrast, 
the local state had to rely on the clan structure and its greater territorial reach to 
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identify recipients of support. In doing so, the lack of state oversight of the clan 
structures brings particular risks. 


Delivering ‘progress’ through graduation 


In line with ruling party ideology and its focus on national development, the gov- 
ernment had always conceived the PSNP as a means of promoting self-reliance as 
well as providing support. As such, mass graduation and the reduction of the num- 
ber of food-insecure people requiring PSNP support had long been a key political 
objective (Lavers 2019). Party-state infrastructural power is also an important fac- 
tor shaping graduation. Of particular importance here is the relationship between 
levels of the state administration and the system of performance evaluations. This 
section focuses on Tigray and Oromiya, since concerns over programme imple- 
mentation and the relevance of the livelihoods programme to pastoralist settings 
meant that graduation has not yet been attempted in Afar, where the main prior- 
ity for livelihoods is the ongoing villagization programme (see Lavers, Mohammed 
et al. 2020). 

In principle, graduation should be a bottom-up, evidence-based process using 
similar systems to that for targeting. According to programme guidelines, 


A household has graduated when, in the absence of receiving PSNP transfers, it 
can meet its food needs for all 12 months and is able to withstand modest shocks. 
(MoARD 2010, p. 21) 


The Community Food Security Taskforce is expected to compare a number of 
proxy indicators, including livestock holdings, landholdings, and education status 
to asset benchmarks ‘to determine food security status’ (MoARD 2010, p. 21). 

The federal government made large-scale graduation a central PSNP priority af- 
ter its adoption in 2005. Progress with graduation was modest in the early phases 
of the programme, but a national target to graduate 80 per cent of PSNP partici- 
pants by 2015 focused attention on graduation (Lavers 2019). The result was the 
mobilization of party-state infrastructural power in the pursuit of graduation, with 
federal graduation targets cascaded down as performance targets for state officials, 
as acknowledged by officials at all levels. A Tigray regional government respondent 
noted, 


They [local state officials] have the responsibility to support graduation. I am 
assessed also. It is the same for all regional, tabiya [kebele], and kushet staff.°° 


The result was that leaders of kebele, kushet, development teams, and even some- 
times one-to-fives were set graduation targets and were expected to produce 
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annual lists of graduates.°’ Rather than an evidence-based assessment, the reality 
was a top-down process imposed through quotas, with officials held accountable 
for failure to meet graduation targets. Respondents in wereda and kebele across 
the Tigray and Oromiya sites readily admitted that in the period 2010-15 people 
were forced to graduate, regardless of their readiness to do so. In Tigray, the re- 
gional quota was reduced to roughly half between 2010 and 2015, before a slight 
increase in 2016, with a new phase of the PSNP. The result was that many partici- 
pants were graduated in order to meet performance targets, but were subsequently 
brought back into the programme after 2015, given their inability to support them- 
selves, or were instead shifted to receipt of emergency assistance.’ As one official 
in Ahferom wereda admitted, 


Whether participants reach the minimum requirements for graduation or not, it 
is a must to graduate from the programme in its fifth year, since that is the end 
of the programme ... There are even others who were part of PSNP3 [2010-15] 
and currently not part of PSNP4 [2015-20], though they are still chronically food 
insecure.” 


Similar pressures were evident in Oromiya. While Oromiya made little progress 
with graduation in the early years, from 2014 the regional administration came 
under strong pressure from the federal government. As one regional official high- 
lighted, ‘We frequently get questions from the federal level—where is your progress 
on graduation?’* The result was that large-scale graduation was enforced through 
quotas issued to lower-level officials. As the DA in Shamo Gado kebele noted, 


Every year we are asked to make targets of graduation. Even though we know 
that people are less likely to improve and graduate out of the support, we give the 
wereda agriculture bureau a certain number because it is a must to make targets.” 


Pressure for graduation was particularly intense in Merti wereda. For reasons that 
were not entirely clear, the federal government sharply reduced the wereda’s PSNP 
allocation. The response of the wereda agricultural bureau was typical of many: 


We graduated 60 per cent of the beneficiaries by 2006 [Ethiopian Calendar, 2014 
in Gregorian Calendar], because the government and higher officials of the pro- 
gramme forced us ... we just selected 60 per cent of our beneficiaries without 
considering their status ... most of the graduates were not self-sufficient.°° 


Kebele officials in Merti wereda were well aware that large-scale, arbitrary gradu- 
ation posed significant risks to vulnerable households. Consequently, rather than 
remove households from the programme entirely, the decision was made to reduce 
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the amount provided to each household, ensuring that most households continued 
to get something. According to the DA, 


rather than excluding households, we used a strategy of reducing the number of 
beneficiary individuals from each household ... If we exclude a household, they 
will be in danger. So, we managed the number in such a way.” 


The result is that the imposition of graduation targets not only creates an inaccu- 
rate perception of progress, but also undermines the narrowly targeted rationale 
of the programme. Narrow targeting is the result of the government’s concerns 
about the dangers of welfare dependency and the donor focus on poverty reduction 
(Lavers 2019). However, focusing resources on the poorest is also a key require- 
ment of the PSNP’s graduation model, enabling participant households to build up 
resources and become self-reliant. What actually took place, in contrast, was mass 
graduation driven primarily by a federal target, intended to maintain the percep- 
tion of progress towards food security and national development. It is impossible 
to say for sure how many people were truly self-sufficient at this time, but respon- 
dents suggested that it was a relatively small proportion of graduates. In most cases, 
in both Oromiya and Tigray, graduation was staged to meet performance targets. 

PSNP4 (2015-20) brought about a change in approach. Rather than ending 
the PSNP through mass graduation, the PSNP was expected to maintain a steady 
caseload of 8-10 million people, with new participants enrolled as others grad- 
uate out. This did not, however, mean that pressure for graduation disappeared. 
The federal government again set a target of 80 per cent graduation as a contin- 
gency, should there be insufficient funding to continue the PSNP for a fifth phase 
and with a view to demonstrating progress in tackling food insecurity. The initial 
years of PSNP4 coincided with a particularly severe El Niño and food crisis that 
prevented graduation. Nonetheless, in 2018, pressure for graduation re-emerged. 

Importantly, however, the political context had changed significantly since 
2015, when the federal government was able to impose large-scale graduation 
through party-state infrastructural power. Political fragmentation since 2015 had 
resulted in greater regional autonomy, erosion of performance evaluation, and, 
with it, decline in infrastructural power. As a result, many local governments 
were increasingly resistant to new demands. As an Oromiya regional government 
official highlighted, 


This year we have been set a target of 11,140 households for graduation, but there 
is no tangible progress ... There is resistance from the wereda level. They say that 
the people are not ready, they need more time and we don't want to insist.** 


A similar reaction was evident in Tigray, where respondents reported that they 
were set annual targets of 10 per cent graduation during PSNP4. In 2017-18, these 
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targets were met in Enda Mariam kebele, though in Tsehafti, the kebele considered 
that no one had made sufficient progress to graduate and missed the target. 

The arbitrary graduation of PSNP participants to create the perception of 
progress is perhaps the most problematic illustration of the tensions between the 
PSNP’s protective role and its developmental ambitions. This graduation process 
depends on strong party-state infrastructural power and, particularly, the system 
of performance evaluation, by which federal and regional governments direct the 
activities of lower-level officials. 


6. Conclusions 


This chapter examined the ways in which party politics and state infrastructural 
power shaped the distribution of social transfers in Ethiopia. The chapter high- 
lights several main findings. First, long-run histories of state formation and more 
recent political party mobilization gave rise to sharp variations in the infras- 
tructural power of the fused party-state in different parts of Ethiopia, and this 
had important implications for service delivery, including PSNP distribution. In 
Tigray, where evaluations suggest that the programme was relatively effectively de- 
livered (Berhane et al. 2015), party-state encadrement had subsumed civil society, 
exerting close control over the local population and using party-state structures 
to mobilize the population for the purposes of targeting. Comparison with other 
regions highlights the importance of these structures. In Oromiya, the long-run 
weakness and recent collapse of development teams and party-state infrastructural 
power undermined delivery of the PSNP. Meanwhile, in Afar, a severely limited 
party-state works through powerful clan structures, deferring significant authority 
over selection to clan leaders. Past evaluations in Afar show that targeting has been 
highly problematic as a result (Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2013). A common concern in 
the targeting literature is that involvement of party-political actors in programme 
implementation may lead to politicization of distribution and the use of social 
transfers to secure party support. However, in Ethiopia, in a context in which the 
ruling party dominated formal politics and was easily able to organize electoral 
victories, there was very little evidence of such practices. Rather, relatively effec- 
tive implementation actually relied upon the infrastructural power provided by a 
fused party-state. 

Second, the strength of party-state infrastructural power—until relatively 
recently—was used to impose federal targets for graduation through the system of 
performance evaluation. This pursuit of graduation was used to maintain a narra- 
tive of ‘progress; frequently disregarding the actual circumstances of food-insecure 
households in the process. This highlights the more problematic side of high lev- 
els of party-state infrastructural power in Ethiopia and the top-down system of 
accountability on which it rested. As such, the study also raises questions about 
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performance evaluation and how political leaders might best direct the activity of 
lower-level officials. The case study showed that, even where infrastructural power 
is high, the system of target setting and evaluation does not always lead to good 
outcomes. Yuen Yuen Ang (2016) draws a useful distinction here between the abil- 
ity to influence the priorities of local officials and attempts to control their activities. 
In her work, she argues that governments should aim to influence priorities, since 
their lack of information and the need to be adaptive to local contexts mean that 
attempts at control are frequently counterproductive. The Ethiopian government’s 
attempts to promote graduation can be seen as an attempt at control that back- 
fired. While the objective of improving food security is laudable, the attempt to 
assess this through graduation rates inevitably led to a narrow focus on the tar- 
get rather than the outcome and, ultimately, contributed to the forced graduation 
of many food-insecure households. As Chapter 4 shows, Rwanda’s Vision 2020 
Umurenge Programme, which drew inspiration from the PSNP for its original de- 
sign, has faced comparable challenges in reconciling the productive and protective 
roles of social transfer programmes contingent on participation in public works 
and livelihood programmes to promote graduation. 

Finally, it is important to note that the situation observed during fieldwork in 
2018 has changed markedly in subsequent years as Ethiopia’s political crisis has 
deepened. Indeed, the fusion of party and state has meant that political crisis has 
quickly translated into a crisis of state infrastructural power. Early signs of this 
were apparent in Oromiya in 2018, with the collapse of development teams and 
considerable uncertainty within local government. Since then the situation in parts 
of western Oromiya has further disintegrated with a growing insurgency by the 
Oromo Liberation Army. The military conflict in Tigray from November 2020 
and the removal of the TPLF from office, meanwhile, has led to the collapse of 
state infrastructural power in what was the region with the strongest presence of 
the party-state. Among the many challenges faced by the federal government is 
that the previous system of state administration and service delivery, which was 
dependent on the EPRDF, has disintegrated. To the extent that Ethiopia’s PSNP 
was a success story, as has been claimed by past evaluations, this status must be in 
doubt given these ongoing political challenges. 


Annex: List of respondents 


Regional governments 


ARI, Expert, Afar Disaster Prevention and Food Security Programme Coordination 
Office, Semera, July 2018 

OR1, Head of PSNP, Bureau of Agriculture, Addis Ababa, January 2018, June 2018, June 
2019 

TRI, Food security team leader, Bureau of Agriculture, Mekele, April 2018 
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Kuyyu wereda, Oromiya 


OKK3, Female Kebele Food Security Taskforce member, Halelo Cerri kebele, March 
2018 

OKK4, Development agent, Halelo Cerri kebele, March and July 2018 

OKK6, Manager, Halelo Cerri kebele, July 2018 

OKZ1, Development team leader, Halelo Cerri kebele, July 2018 

OKI1, Male resident, Halelo Cerri kebele, July 2018 


Merti wereda, Oromiya 


OMW4, Food security desk, Merti wereda, Abomsa, May 2018 

OMW5, Health extension coordinator, Merti wereda, Abomsa, May 2018 

OMK1, Development agent, Shamo Gado kebele, May and June 2018 

OMK3, Chair and manager, Shamo Gado kebele, May 2018 

OMK4, Health extension workers, Shamo Gado kebele, May and 20 June 2018 

OMZ1, Male development team leaders, Shamo Gado kebele, 9 May 2018 

OMF1, Focus group with male residents, Shamo Gado kebele, May 2018 

OMF2, Focus group with male residents, Shamo Gado kebele, May 2018 

OMFS8, Focus group with male PSNP non-participants, Shamo Gado kebele, 10 May 
2018 


Abala wereda, Afar 


AAKI, Health extension worker, Ad-Kelu kebele, May 2018 

AAK2, Kebele chairman and manager, Ad-Kelu kebele, May and June 2018 

AAZ1, Makafta leader, Ad-Kelu kebele, May 2018 

AAF1, Focus group discussion with female PSNP participants, Ad-Kelu kebele, May 
2018 

AAF2, Focus group discussion with male PSNP participants, Ad-Kelu kebele, May 2018 

AAF3, Focus group discussion with male PSNP non-participants, Ad-Kelu kebele, May 
2018 

AAF4, Focus group discussion with female PSNP non-participants, Ad-Kelu kebele, May 
2018 


Galaelu wereda, Afar 


AGW2, Expert, food security desk, Galaelu wereda, March 2018 

AGK1, Kebele chair and manager, Dabal kebele, March and June 2018 

AGC1, Customary leaders, Dabal kebele, March and June 2018 

AGF2, Focus group discussion with male PSNP participants, Dabal kebele, March 2018 

AGF3, Focus group discussion with male PSNP non-participants, Dabal kebele, March 
2018 

AGF4, Focus group discussion with female PSNP participants, Dabal kebele, March 2018 

AGF5, Focus group discussion with female PSNP non-participants, Dabal kebele, March 
2018 
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Hintalo Wajirat wereda, Tigray 


THW2, Food security coordinator, Hintalo Wajirat wereda, May 2018 

THK3, Development agents, Tsehafti kebele, April 2018, June 2018 

THZ1, Kushet leader, Tsehafti kebele, April 2018 

THZ2, Female Community Food Security Taskforce member, Tsehafti kebele, April 2018 
THZ6, Male Community Food Security Taskforce member, Tsehafti kebele, June 2018 
THF5, Focus group with male PSNP non-participants, Tsehafti kebele, April 2018 


Ahferom wereda, Tigray 


TAW3, Food security coordinator, Ahferom wereda, March 2018 

TAK4, Development agents, Ende Mariam kebele, March 2018, June 2018 

TAZ4, Female Community Food Security Taskforce member, Ende Mariam kebele, 
March 2018, June 2018 


Notes 


Local level fieldwork was conducted by Moges Belay and Senait Abrha in Tigray; 
Dunyat Haile and Yerosan Mesfin in Oromiya; and Bisrat Woldeselassie and Dawud 
Mohammed in Afar. The Organization for Social Science Research in Eastern and 
Southern Africa (OSSREA) provided an affiliation and support for the research. Nick 
Scarle of the Manchester Cartographic Unit produced the map. 

Ethiopia's administrative structures are organized as follows: federal; regional; zones; 
wereda (districts); kebele (or tabiya in Tigray—sub-districts); kushet (in Tigray, with 
other names used in other regions). 

A 2010 Human Rights Watch report claimed that the PSNP and emergency relief was 
denied to opposition supporters through household targeting (Human Rights Watch 
2010). Though plausible, the evidence presented was anecdotal. Other studies have 
found no evidence of systematic manipulation of targeting. 

Kushet is the name used in Tigray. For simplicity in this chapter, the term is used across 
all sites, rather than the equivalent terms: zones in Oromiya or makafta in Afar. 

More detailed findings for each site are presented elsewhere (Lavers, Haile, et al. 2020, 
Lavers, Mohammed, et al. 2020). 

Interview respondent THF5. 

Interview respondent THZ1. 
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Interview respondents OMK1, OKK6. 

Interview respondent OMK4, OKK6. 

An existing term for a local meeting place, makafta, has been taken as the name of 
these sub-kebele units. 

Interview respondent AAZ1 

Interview respondent ARI. 

Interview respondent AAK1. 

Interview respondent AGK1. 

Interview respondent AGC1. 

Interview respondent AGK1. 

Interview respondent AGC1. 

Interview respondent OMK3. 

Interview respondents OKK3, OKK6. 

Interview respondent TRI. 

Interview respondents THZ1, THZ2. 

The claim that people know the wealth of their neighbours is open to question. The 
issue is resolved in the sense that it provides a mechanism by which the programme 
can function and the approach enjoys considerable local legitimacy. 
Interview respondent TAW3. 

Interview respondents TAZ4, THZ6. 

Interview respondent TAZ4. 

Interview respondent THZ6. 

Interview respondent OMW4. 

Interview respondent OKK4. 

Interview respondents OKK3, OKZ1. 

Interview respondent OKK4. 

Interview respondents OMK1, OKK4, OKK6. 

Interview respondent OKZ1. 

Interview respondent AGC1. 

Interview respondent AGW2. 

Interview respondent AGC1. 

Interview respondent AAZ1. 

Interview respondent AAK2. 

Interview respondent AAK1. 

Interview respondents AGF2, AGF3, AGF4, AGF5. 

Interview respondents AAF1, AAF2, AAF3, AAF4. 

Interview respondent TRI. 

Interview respondents TR1, THK3, THW2, TAK4, TAZ4, OKK4, OKZ1, OMF8. 
Interview respondent TAK4, THW2, THK3, THZ2. 

Interview respondent TAW3. 

Interview respondent ORI. 

Interview respondent OMK1. 

Interview respondent OMW4. 

Interview respondent OMK1. 

Interview respondent ORI. 
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4 
Distributing Social Transfers in Rwanda 


The Case of the Vision 2020 Umurenge Programme 
(VUP) 


Timothy P. Williams, Sylvestre Nzahabwanayo, Tom Lavers, 
and Eric Ndushabandi 


1. Introduction 


The Rwandan government introduced the Vision 2020 Umurenge Programme 
(VUP) in 2008.! To qualify for support, most programme participants are re- 
quired to engage in public works, with unconditional Direct Support reserved for 
a minority of households without able-bodied adults. Public works are divided 
between Public Works Classic, in which participants provide manual labour for 
construction of infrastructure such as feeder roads and terraces, and Public Works 
Expanded, introduced more recently for individuals with some labour capacity but 
who have caretaking responsibilities that would prevent them from traveling to 
distant worksites (LODA 2017). Public Works Expanded entails work like sweep- 
ing nearby roads and caring for communal gardens. Public works opportunities 
are based on the capacity of local government to organize projects and there is no 
guarantee of work for programme participants. 

Participants are selected through community-based targeting, with a proxy 
means test introduced in 2016 to verify the initial selection. A central aim of the 
VUP is to ensure that the programme not only provides protection for some of 
the poorest people, but also makes a productive contribution to households and 
communities. As such, public works are intended to create community infras- 
tructure, while the VUP also contains a Financial Services component intended 
to improve livelihoods and ‘promote graduation from extreme poverty among 
labour-endowed households, through the distribution of group and individual 
loans (LODA 2017, p. 20).? The VUP has been gradually rolled out across Rwanda 
since 2008. By 2019, the programme had reached 244 of 416 sectors and 133,000 
households with Public Works Classic; 150 sectors and 23,000 households with 
Public Works Expanded; and 107,000 households with Direct Support (World 
Bank 2019). 
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Most existing research on the VUP comprises donor- and government-linked 
evaluations of different aspects of the programme (Ashley and Kyanga 2013; Ga- 
hamanyi and Kettlewell 2015; Sabates- Wheeler et al. 2015). Lavers (2019) focuses 
specifically on the political economy drivers of adoption and design of the VUP. 
This study showed that the government’s motivation for introducing the VUP was 
what the government perceived to be a distributional crisis after evaluations of the 
national development strategy in 2007 showed high growth rates, rising income, 
and inter-regional inequality, as well as stagnating rates of poverty reduction. Since 
coming to power following the genocide against the Tutsis in 1994, the Rwandan 
Patriotic Front (RPF) has legitimized its rule by marking a clean break from the 
regional and ethnic divisions of the past, instead promoting a narrative of national 
unity, seeking to provide all Rwandan citizens with a stake in the country’s future 
and taking care to maintain impartiality in policy implementation development 
(Golooba-Mutebi 2013; Williams 2017). Rising inequality and the struggle to re- 
duce poverty threatened this narrative, leading to strong political pressure to come 
up with an ambitious programme that would quickly address these problems. The 
VUP was also shaped by RPF ideology, notably a long-standing focus on individual 
and national self-reliance (Behuria 2016; Chemouni and Mugiraneza 2020), and 
the need for all available resources to be directed towards national development. 
The result of these factors was a programme that sought to combine protective 
and productive objectives, alongside an ambitious pace to expand the programme 
to reduce poverty and inequality (GoR 2007). These ambitious initial targets were 
important in securing political support for the programme (Lavers 2019). 

The chapter is based on fieldwork in two districts selected to test whether his- 
torical legacies of state formation shaped distribution of the VUP. We draw on 
data from 94 interviews and focus group discussions across two districts. Key in- 
formant interviews were conducted with state officials at different administrative 
levels, participants and non-participants in the programme, and donor represen- 
tatives. Mixed-gender focus group discussions were also held with participants 
and non-participants of the programme.’ Transcripts were coded thematically in 
a way that was consistent with the research questions and concepts that were cen- 
tral to this study, while attending to similarities and differences observed between 
districts. 

This chapter advances two main findings. First, despite historical variation in 
state-society relations in different parts of Rwanda, there is no clear evidence 
that this shaped distribution of social transfers in the study sites. While there are 
differences in implementation between the sites, these cannot be fully explained 
through variation in state infrastructural power. These findings are consistent with 
the Rwandan government's stated commitment to regional equality in policy im- 
plementation. Second, and despite the relatively uniform implementation across 
sites, the VUP has struggled to balance productive and protective objectives in one 
programme. In particular, state infrastructural power in the form of top-down 
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performance evaluations often prioritizes productive objectives over protective 
ones. As a result, the chapter suggests ongoing challenges regarding the distribu- 
tion of social transfers, and the ability of the VUP to reach its intended target 
group: Rwanda’s poorest. Past studies have raised doubts about the efficacy of 
targeting in the VUP (Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2015). This chapter suggests that at- 
tempts to address these problems through the introduction of a proxy means test 
have not resolved these issues. The selection resulting from these combined pro- 
cesses is widely perceived as arbitrary, with the proxy means test undermining 
community influence over distribution. And yet, this classification is then rigidly 
enforced, with those classified as amongst the poorest experiencing a loss of rights, 
reminiscent of a long and problematic history of poverty targeting globally. 

The rest of this chapter is organized as follows. Section 2 examines the histor- 
ical and political context of state formation and the ways that this has shaped 
state infrastructural power, providing the justification for case study selection. 
Section 3 examines how state infrastructural power manifests in the study sites 
and particularly in relation to the VUP. Section 4 focuses on the tension between 
the productive and protective roles of the VUP, and how this delicate balance is 
shaped by state infrastructural power. Section 5 specifically looks at the mecha- 
nisms for distributing VUP resources, namely targeting and graduation. Section 6 
provides a conclusion in which we locate study findings within a broad discussion 
of state-building in Rwanda. 


2. Rwandan state formation: regional and ethnic antagonisms 
and the promotion of national unity 


This section provides a brief overview of the history of state formation in Rwanda, 
the legacy this provided in terms of regional antagonisms, ethnic tensions, and 
variation in state infrastructural power, and the strategy pursued under the RPF 
that has explicitly sought to overcome past inter-regional imbalances. This discus- 
sion provides context for the analysis that follows and provides the justification for 
case selection in the final part of the section. 

The historical record unequivocally shows that the people who first inhabited 
what would become Rwanda shared the same religion and the same language 
(Vansina 2004). But this literature also suggests that patterns of usurpation were a 
key point of contention throughout the pre-colonial and colonial eras (Newbury 
1988; Newbury and Newbury 2000; Pottier 2002; Vansina 2004). While Rwandas 
central and southern regions were the heart of the kingdom, inhabitants of north- 
west Rwanda resisted incorporation by the royal court (Newbury and Newbury 
2000). By the time of German occupation at the turn of the twentieth century, “The 
north in particular was very unruly, and Musinga’s [the Rwandan king] authority 
there was only nominal’ (Reyntjens 2004, p. 517). Indeed, German and Belgian 
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colonists supported efforts of the kingdom to subdue what is now the northwest 
of Rwanda and bring it under central authority in the 1920s (Pottier 2002). Par- 
ticularly in the latter of half of the colonial era, Rwanda’s royal court, comprised 
of Tutsi elites, collaborated with the colonial authorities. Through a policy of indi- 
rect rule, the Europeans sought to accomplish their aims ‘without altering existing 
patterns of authority’ (Newbury 1988, p. 59). Over time, however, the court did 
gradually expand its control by replacing local chiefly authority with accountabil- 
ity mechanisms to state authorities, as part of a process of bureaucratization of 
structures of authority. 

A Hutu solidarity movement coincided with the lead-up to European with- 
drawal in 1961 (Birmingham 1995), uniting the Hutu elite against Tutsis and other 
power holders. Waves of protest and violence targeted Tutsis, and many were either 
killed or fled the country (Des Forges 1999). The new republic's democratic elec- 
tions enabled Hutu-led parties to win a majority of votes (Newbury 1988). Having 
removed the king and chieftaincy, the new regime recreated structures of author- 
ity with many of the same characteristics, namely a high degree of centralization 
of power in the president, in place of the king, and mayors, governors, and party 
leaders who filled the void left by chiefs (Reyntjens 2004). Rwanda’s first elected 
president, Gregoire Kayibanda, was a southerner who favoured Hutus from his 
home area (Prunier 1995). Whereas before independence, northern and south- 
ern Hutus united in opposition to the monarchy, this shared enemy was gone. 
The northwest still held a grievance against being ruled by the south and actively 
resisted southern efforts to gain more control (Pottier 2002). 

The second republic began after a bloodless coup by the northern-dominated 
military in 1973, and General Juvenal Habyarimana took power. The regional 
antagonisms that had festered during the first republic came to a head dur- 
ing this time. ‘It was clear who would benefit from his regime, noted Verwimp 
(2013, p. 197). During the second republic, southern Hutus and Tutsis were not 
promoted to senior posts. Introducing a regional element to official administrative 
criteria was a strategy Habyarimana used to favour his akazu, or ‘little house; a ref- 
erence to ‘a special circle within the larger network of personal connections’ and 
home region that supported Habyarimana (Des Forges 1999, p. 40). Habyarimana 
had no interest in helping the south. For example, during that time, Gitarama and 
Butare, two southern prefectures, had about 20 per cent of the country’s popula- 
tion but received just 1 per cent of government funding (Verwimp 2000). When a 
famine struck the south in the 1980s, rather than redirect resources to help, Hab- 
yarimana passively allowed people in the south to starve (Newbury and Newbury 
1994, Verwimp 2013). Underpinned by strong economic performance in the first 
decade of Habyarimana’s rule, the reach of the state expanded considerably during 
this period, aided by the major expansion of roads and communications infras- 
tructure, along with state and party structures that could control the population 
(Prunier 1995). 
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Fluctuating prices for coffee and other commodities in the 1980s put the country 
on the verge of economic collapse by the time the RPF invaded on 1 October 1990. 
The RPF consisted of Tutsi refugees who had fled Rwanda to Uganda to escape the 
violence that had been directed at them during the two republics. The following 
year, Habyarimana’s government initiated a series of reforms to introduce multi- 
party elections. However, this move brought to the surface long-standing tensions 
between northern and southern Hutus. Southerners resented the dominance of 
Hutus from the north, while northern Hutus considered themselves to be ‘purer 
ethnically, and historically less subservient to the Batutsi than the predominantly 
“mixed” southerners’ (Hintjens 1999, p. 259). 

On 6 April 1994, Habyarimana was killed when his plane was shot down. Tar- 
geted killings of political rivals and all Tutsis quickly began. At least 800,000 Tutsis 
and moderate Hutus were killed between April and July (Prunier 1995; Des Forges 
1999). By the time the RPF ended the genocide in July 1994, 1.8 million people 
were internally displaced and over 2 million, primarily Hutus, fled to neighbour- 
ing countries such as the Democratic Republic of Congo, Tanzania, and Burundi 
(Des Forges 1999). In terms of state infrastructural power, the result of the geno- 
cide was the almost complete destruction of infrastructure and the absence of a 
civil service, which had fled the country en masse (Golooba-Mutebi 2008). The 
destruction of human life and infrastructure was particularly concentrated in the 
south (Pottier 2002). 

Following the genocide, the Government of National Unity and subsequent 
RPF-dominated government rebuilt the state to a degree that has impressed even 
its strongest critics. 


The Rwandan Leviathan is highly centralised and hierarchical, and it reaches ev- 
ery inch of the territory and every citizen ... a mere two years after the extreme 
human and material destruction of 1994, the state had been rebuilt. Rwanda was 
again administered from top to bottom. 

(Reyntjens 2004, p. 209) 


Notably, for the RPF a key priority has been to overcome the ethnic and regional 
divisions that characterized Rwanda in the past. If the government were to realize 
peace and prosperity, all regions of the country would need to be included in its 
state-building project. As such, the northwest, the part of the country in which 
state infrastructural power was weakest up to the colonial era, has been a particular 
focus for state-building since the genocide, given ongoing security threats from 
remnants of the Forces Armées Rwandaises (FAR) in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (Golooba-Mutebi 2008). 

Between 1998 and 1999, former President Bizimungu led a series of meetings, 
known as Urugwiro Village, in order to re-establish and re-envision the social and 
economic trajectory of the country (RoR 1999). Subsequently, the government 
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embarked on a social and economic re-engineering project that sought to dis- 
tance itself from a legacy marked by ethnic divisionism, regional antagonism, and 
conflicts over scarce natural resources (RoR 2000). A key element of this devel- 
opmental and political project has been the massive decentralization of the state 
since the early 2000s. Decentralization has further extended the reach of the state, 
through the creation ofa new tier of the state, the umudugudu or village, and the re- 
organization and expansion of the capacities of each of the six tiers of the Rwandan 
state, as follows: 


National > Province (4) > District (30) > Sector > Cell > Village* 


This process has been conducted with the intention of increasing local implemen- 
tation capacity, while extending the power of the central state to direct frontline 
officials (Chemouni, 2014). This expansion of the state has taken place at a time of 
RPF dominance in politics, with the result that the distinction between the party 
and the state is frequently unclear. 


Rationale for case selection 


In line with the rest of this volume, the Rwandan case study examined how histor- 
ical legacies of state infrastructural power shape the current distribution of social 
transfers. In Rwanda, our hypothesis was that the state-building project pursued by 
the RPF in recent decades would have largely removed past variation in the state's 
infrastructural power and its capacity to distribute social transfers. To test this, 
the study selected ‘most likely’ cases for variation, since an absence of variation in 
these cases would suggest an absence of variation elsewhere (Eckstein 2000). As 
such, the study sites are (see Fig. 4.1): 


e Huye District in the Southern Province, which has been central to Rwanda 
since pre-colonial times and would therefore be expected to exhibit a partic- 
ularly high degree of state infrastructural power. Nonetheless, the area was 
severely affected by the genocide, with many Tutsis and moderate Hutus mas- 
sacred. Since 1994, the area has been amongst the poorest parts of Rwanda, 
compounded by the out-migration of many of those with means. 

e Rubavu District in Rwanda’s Western Province, which was incorporated into 
the Rwandan polity relatively late on during the colonial era and, of anywhere, 
might be expected to have a lower degree of state infrastructural power. 


We conducted research within the highest- and lowest-performing sectors in each 
district, as indicated on performance contracts, with a view to capturing a range 
of experiences within each district. Additional inclusion criteria were that each 
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Fig. 4.1 Map of the Rwandan research sites 


Source: Authors. 


sector needed to also be rural and offer the Public Works Classic component of 
VUP. Within each sector, we selected the middle-performing cell, a strategy which 
allowed us to identify a fairly ‘typical’ cell within the high-performing and low- 
performing sectors of each district, respectively. 


3. Infrastructural power and the implementation of the VUP 


This section analyses state infrastructural power according to the three compo- 
nents highlighted in the framework introduced in Chapter 2: state resources; 
intra-state relations; and state-society relations. The discussion highlights the 
importance of these dimensions for the specific challenge of implementing the 
VUP. Infrastructural power is characterized by a shortage of human resources 
to implement the VUP across the tiers of Rwanda’s governance system. How- 
ever, a well-established system of performance evaluation and the dominance of 
the ruling party provide clear lines of accountability between tiers of the state, 
enabling relatively strong top-down control of the activities of local officials. Im- 
portantly, there is relatively little variation in these three dimensions between the 
two research sites. 
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Responsibility for VUP implementation is distributed across the six tiers of 
Rwanda’s decentralized state administration. The national agency responsible for 
the VUP is the Local Entities Development Agency (LODA), an agency under 
the Ministry of Local Government (MINALOC). LODA focuses on planning and 
design of policy and working with local state officials to implement these poli- 
cies and evaluate impact (LODA 2016b). Dedicated VUP staff are based at the 
district level—the main local state entity—with pre-existing officials at the sector 
level, who have other primary duties, taking responsibility for aspects of VUP im- 
plementation. Payment of VUP transfers and the financial services component 
is sub-contracted by the district to Savings and Credit Cooperative Organiza- 
tions (SACCOs) (LODA 2016b). Targeting, meanwhile, is based on the Ubudehe 
programme, discussed further in Section 5. Ubudehe classification takes place at 
the village level—not a formal administrative tier of the state, but a creation of 
the decentralization process used as ‘a channel of grassroots mobilization and 
information diffusion (Chemouni, 2014, p. 248). Ubudehe entails an initial clas- 
sification at a community meeting that places all community members in one 
of four Ubudehe categories, under the supervision of the village leader and a 
village Ubudehe committee. This community-based targeting is then verified us- 
ing a household survey coordinated by the village leader. The initial selection is 
checked by higher administrative levels at the cell and district, before being final- 
ized at the national level. VUP participation is reserved for the poorest, placed in 
category 1. 

Despite the ambitious scale of the programme, the VUP has limited human re- 
sources to carry out its work. At the national level, LODA has few qualified staff 
members who focus on the VUP and these are supplemented with several foreign 
and donor-funded technical assistance posts. The shortage of staff makes it diffi- 
cult for LODA to evaluate the quality or financial status of the reports it receives 
from districts (LODA 2016b). At the sub-national level, the number of dedicated 
staff members working on the VUP is limited. The original VUP rollout hired two 
administrators for each sector to which the programme was extended. However, 
this approach was dropped in 2012, due to the cost, with a smaller number of 
district VUP staff taking responsibility for the sectors under their control (Lavers 
2019). By 2016, there were, on average, 0.4 dedicated VUP staff members per sec- 
tor. The result is that responsibility for key VUP components falls to sector officials 
with other primary responsibilities. For example, public works may fall under the 
purview of the land manager for the sector; direct support under a social affairs 
officer; and financial services is managed through SACCOs. LODA itself has ques- 
tioned whether it has ‘the capacity to implement the VUP [effectively] without the 
provision of supplementary staffing’ (LODA 2016b, p. 28). 
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A key aspect of state infrastructural power concerns the ability of the central state 
to influence the activities of lower-level officials, ensuring that policy implementa- 
tion is consistent with the intended policy. A key means by which this is achieved 
is the system of imihigo or performance contracts. Rwandan governance places 
great emphasis on imihigo, which are used to identify priorities for state officials. 
Quantitative, measurable targets are set on an annual basis, with officials required 
to sign the imihigo and commit to its realization. In the case of district mayors, this 
solemn signing ceremony is undertaken in the presence of the president himself 
(Chemouni 2014). Furthermore, districts are assessed and ranked based on their 
success in reaching these targets. To summarize the sentiments of many officials 
we spoke with, if an activity is on the performance contract, local officials will make 
it a priority. If it is not on the performance contract, it won't be prioritized with the 
same sense of urgency. 

For the VUP, imihigo targets relate to quantifiable aspects of programme imple- 
mentation, including the number of work days allocated to Public Works Classic 
participants, loan recovery, and infrastructure creation (e.g., LODA 2016a). In- 
deed, the pressure on officials to improve their own imihigo performance has 
led some local officials in Huye to introduce strict accountability measures for 
VUP Public Works Classic participants. Officials drafted performance contracts 
for VUP Public Works Classic participants to track how they used their transfers. 
For example, participants could state they would use their funds to clean their la- 
trine, buy a mattress, or purchase livestock. The village chief reviewed the plans and 
if their proposal was not approved, participants would not receive their payment. 
As one sector official noted, 


We had them to go home and write down things, which they plan to do from 
the money that they will be paid. Then we said that at the end of a certain period 
‘we will come to your homes and evaluate whether these people had managed 
to accomplish their goal’ ... I can tell you, now we have got a number of good 
testimonies from people who come and say, ‘I really thank you for the good men- 
torship you have given me, now I have been able to buy my own land’ or ‘I have 
been able to buy my own animal; like that, like that ... we have got even two 
families which have requested to be moved up from Ubudehe category 1. They 
themselves have decided that in the next year they want to be in category 2.° 


However, as discussed above, the VUP is only one of several responsibilities within 
the imihigo for most of the officials responsible for its implementation. As such, 
the VUP competes to some degree with other priorities for officials’ attention. In 
some cases, this has led officials to reallocate funds from the VUP to other projects. 
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For example, in Huye, officials redirected funds from Direct Support participants 
to fund income-generating activities, including the construction of a small hos- 
tel, much to the frustration of VUP participants. Further instances of this tension 
between competing imihigo targets are discussed in Section 4. 


State-society relations 


Effective distribution of the VUP also depends on relations between state and so- 
ciety, and, in particular, the state’s ability to mobilize the population for targeting 
and work requirements placed on programme participants. The reconstruction 
and extension of the Rwandan state following the genocide has taken place at a time 
of almost complete RPF dominance of politics. Perhaps unsurprisingly, therefore, 
fieldwork respondents made little distinction between the RPF and the state. An 
example is provided by a cell chief in Huye, who noted that as chief he is the de 
facto chairperson of the party for his village. 


They [the RPF and state] are like one and the same. After seeing that the gov- 
ernmental programmes are there to improve the lives of the population, that we 
are all members of the RPF family and that we know that the RPF is the one that 
plans, supports, and give us those activities, we consider them as both activities 
of the RPF and also as governmental activities. 


Across the study sites, participants attributed the VUP to the central government. 
To them, the VUP offered tangible evidence that the national government, ruling 
party, and president had their best interests in mind and that the poor and vulnera- 
ble had not been forgotten. Local people often described national officials, and the 
president in particular, in terms such as ‘the parent’ who looks after his children 
(see also Benda and Pells 2020). Many described specific VUP activities, such as 
Direct Support, as the practice of ‘giving soap’ to people through the fulfilment of 
basic material needs. The VUP was cited as evidence of how the leaders today seek 
to differentiate from leaders in the pre-genocide era, especially under the divisive 
rule of the former regime. This came out prominently in Rubavu. Local people said 
that the VUP shows poor people that the government loves them; that it ‘doesn’t 
want to kill them; like prior divisive regimes did. 

When asked what, if anything, was expected from VUP recipients in exchange 
for receiving VUP support, a common response was that people are compelled to 
‘love’ the government. In addition to using VUP benefits wisely, loving the gov- 
ernment could manifest through activities like: participating in umuganda (unpaid 
community work); achieving targets in their household performance contract; and 
offering testimonials of what the RPF-led government had done for people; as well 
as paying financial contributions to the RPF, known as a payment ‘to the family’ 
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(umuryango). The latter was an expected contribution of all citizens, regardless of 
whether they were a member of the ruling party or not. In a focus group for Pub- 
lic Works Expanded participants in Nyamyumba Sector, Rubavu, one informant 
noted, ‘If they say give money to “the family” (Ifaranga ry’ umuryango) I contribute 
for it, because they give me support. I have to help, too, as a citizen’ 

Similarly, in a focus group discussion, Direct Support participants in 
Nyamyumba Sector, Rubavu, commented: 


Respondent 1: ‘I think that the government doesn't have any expectation from us 
except to elect them and to dance for them: 


Respondent 2: ‘Yeah, just singing and clapping for them. Like now there are 
ongoing elections, which are coming very soon’ 


The adherence to government initiatives was also frequently linked to the devel- 
opmental ambitions of the country and the specific productive objectives of the 
VUP. A participant in a focus group in Huye noted, 


When you have nothing and don't have hope of getting anything, you don't feel 
happy. You don’t love the authorities. But when you get an opportunity to do 
something to help you improve your situation and move forward, you feel good. 
You feel like they didn’t abandon you and that they are there for you.’ 


Programme participants at all levels said that the VUP is proof that the widows 
and elderly had not been forgotten. The fact that the elderly were looked after was 
seen as a testament that the RPF cared for those citizens on the margins, even if 
their household may not be that vital to the country’s development. However, even 
those included in Direct Support are expected to make a productive contribution, 
by encouraging their children and grandchildren: 


Iam getting old, so the government is not expecting big things from me. But they 
expect big things from my child. Imagine if I had a young child who was not 
clean, who was hungry. But the government realizes that my child needs to study. 
... After he finishes senior six, he will join the army and he will serve the country.® 


Indeed, in apparent contradiction to the dominant VUP narrative of the impor- 
tance of self-reliance and concerns about dependency, during election campaigns 
local RPF officials would actively encourage recipients of support to provide testi- 
monials regarding the benevolent acts of the party. This included the participants 
in the VUP but also recipients of other support provided to individuals and house- 
holds, whether by giving a cow to a widow, providing a loan for a sewing machine, 
or health insurance that saved lives. 
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Despite the association of the VUP with the central government, the numerous 
challenges with implementation, as discussed below, were instead attributed by 
respondents to the failings of local government to fulfil its performance contracts, 
rather than any problem with the programme or central government. 


If the leaders were leading like the president does, we would have been rich by 
now ... If they can lead as he does, it would be good, because he sends cows to 
give to vulnerable. Officials here give cows to the people who already have cows.” 


In summary, the fieldwork provided little evidence of systematic variation in the 
three dimensions of state infrastructural power between the two sites. Despite 
the contrasting experiences of the two sites in the pre-colonial and colonial eras, 
variation in state infrastructural power appears similar in the two sites. Indeed, 
if anything, the state has a stronger presence in the northwestern sites than the 
south—a testament, it would seem, to the catastrophic impact of the genocide 
there. Overall, state infrastructural power in the field sites is characterized by 
strong top-down control by the central state over local state officials through the 
imihigo system and dominance of the fused party-state locally, with local people 
expressing a willingness to acquiesce to central government initiatives. That said, 
however, state infrastructural power, particularly in relation to the VUP, is con- 
strained by the shortage of staff. Local officials have to juggle the VUP with other 
responsibilities and are frequently stretched as a result. 


4. Productive ambitions and the challenges for social protection 


One of the VUP’s key functions and indeed one of the key selling points of the 
original proposal that secured central government support is to combine the pro- 
tective role of the VUP with productive investments in the local economy. While 
potentially complementary, the reality is that the complementarity between pro- 
viding support to those in need and mobilizing labour to expand infrastructure 
has often been hard to achieve. Here we focus on two areas of tension between 
the productive and protective functions of the programme: the labour require- 
ments of VUP public works; and the financial services package, which aims to 
improve livelihoods and promote graduation. The high degree of state infrastruc- 
tural power—and particularly the top-down control afforded by imihigo—is key 
here, with performance targets frequently focusing attention on productive goals 
to the detriment of the programme’ protective functions. 

Past studies highlighted a long-standing labour-intensive public infrastructure 
programme (Programme de Développement Local à Haute Intensité de Main 
dOeuvre, PDL-HIMO) as one of the main influences on the VUP design (Lavers 
2019). Indeed, the primary focus of this former programme on infrastructure 
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creation, rather than social protection, continues to be of relevance. A consistent 
challenge with VUP has been the capital-intensive nature of the infrastructure 
created, reducing the proportion of the budget available for public works and 
therefore the availability of sufficient employment opportunities for programme 
participants (Lavers 2019). The fieldwork highlighted these issues. One central 
tension was the question of whether people should be selected for work based on 
their need for support or on the labour requirements of a particular project, which 
might necessitate hiring comparatively better-off, able-bodied people in order to 
build roads quickly. The link between labour capacity and poverty classification 
is not discussed in VUP design documents, but is a recurrent challenge for local 
officials administering the programme. 

Local officials in both sites are confronted with challenging imihigo targets, in 
particular relating to infrastructure development. At the same time, however, one 
of the main resources at their disposal to realize infrastructure development—the 
VUP—comes with strict instructions from LODA to limit Public Works Classic to 
Ubudehe category 1. Officials reported concerns that these guidelines overlooked 
the realities of each district, with those in category 1 often physically unable to 
carry out the tasks expected of them. The result is that the focus on infrastructure 
development in the imihigo can lead to the recruitment of those outside cate- 
gory 1, undermining the protective role of the programme. As one sector official 
overseeing Public Works Classic noted, 


We get some people from the second category to do things that require more 
energy, like carrying rocks. The others do road works. Every person has to work 
according to their age and capacity.!° 


Given the large number of people living in poverty, particularly in Huye, a so- 
cial development officer suggested that there is a need to open Public Works 
Classic to other poor people who are able-bodied and ready to work. Indeed, 
in Rubavu, some officials had taken this upon themselves, hiring more able- 
bodied workers in category 2 and category 3 to break down large rocks to 
construct roads. Officials said that people in category 3 were occasionally hired 
if they had a specific skillset. For instance, sector land managers mentioned 
they would pay those in category 3 a higher wage to break up volcanic rocks 
to build roads. Although this meant the inclusion of the non-poor, as classi- 
fied by Ubudehe, officials said this was a necessary expenditure for the sector’s 
infrastructure-related goals. According to a VUP Public Works Classic recipient in 
category 3, 


Yes, we are paid by VUP but we are considered like casual employees. We don't 
get the low payment like those in the first category. When a task is given to us, we 
immediately get paid after we finish it.’’ 
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The tension between the VUP’s productive ambitions and its protective function 
was also evident with respect to the Financial Services component. The rationale 
of Financial Services is to provide micro-credit to individuals and groups to en- 
able them to invest in improved livelihoods, ultimately leading to their graduation 
from the VUP. Once again, this productive function was a key selling point of the 
original design process and integral to the VUP’s ambition to promote graduation 
out of poverty (Lavers 2019). These productive objectives are integrated into the 
imihigo for local officials, with specific targets relating to both money disbursed 
and repayment rates, translating into pressure on officials to give out money and 
to recoup loans. A local official in Rubavu summarized how he thinks about the 
VUP in relation to achieving imihigo targets: 


Tomorrow I will wake up at 4 a.m. and go to look for those people who are going 
to repay me [for Financial Services]. Then I will put that money in the bank for 
accounting while waiting for someone else to present a project for getting a loan. If 
I was supposed to get paid back an amount of 4,500,000 Frw’’ and I only collected 
1,500,000 Frw, you can calculate the rate or the percentage of achievement of my 
imihigo. It is the same for public works and for those people working in the roads. 
We commit ourselves to giving a job to these people through the VUP public 
works programme.!? 

The Financial Services programme has faced several challenges regarding the loan 
procurement and distribution processes. Those wanting to take out loans must 
provide a business plan approved by SACCO officials. However, many borrow- 
ers originally understood the programme as a gift, similar to the unconditional 
transfers provided through Direct Support. The loans were initially provided at 
low interest rates (2 per cent per year), and officials said many recipients did not 
bother paying back their loan. But when the government raised interest rates to 
11 per cent in 2014, authorities were placed under additional pressure to recoup 
loans by chasing down borrowers. One of the challenges for officials is that they 
should recoup loans without formal and legal recourse. Group loans were seen as 
one way to minimize the risk. 

The situation concerning loans was particularly fraught in Huye. According to 
officials, eligible households, in what is a poor district, were not taking out loans 
because they were worried that they would not be able to repay the loan and would 
thus be subject to punishment. As a result, a lot of money intended for financial 
services went unused. Most of the projects were in the areas of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. But if crops failed or animals died, households had no way to 
pay back the loans, putting them in bad standing with local officials. 


When we tell them that they can request for loans and make a small business ... 
they are afraid of it [because of the past experience], and they say no. In brief, we 
are encouraging them to take a risk and take loans.'* 
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The reluctance of local people to participate in the Financial Services programme 
put Huye officials in a difficult position since they were under pressure to deliver 
on the VUP’s productive objectives through their imihigo targets for disburs- 
ing loans. Officials therefore responded in various ways: disbursing loans to 
households without strong business plans, so that officials could reach their dis- 
bursement targets; reallocating funds earmarked for financial services to other 
activities in the sector; giving loans to households in category 3 who were seen 
as more creditworthy than those in category 1 or 2; or returning unused money 
to the district. Officials in Huye acknowledged that the situation is not working in 
the way it was intended: 


It is like local government is pushing people to take these loans, because it is some- 
thing that they need for their performance contracts. To achieve their objectives, 
they have to force people to take these loans, so that they can be able to report it as 
an accomplishment. In this sector, for example, they have set an objective of giv- 
ing loans to 50 projects this year. But then you find local government doesn't have 
time to make follow up with these people to ensure they’re using the loans well.'° 


Rubavu provides an example of the more extreme measures taken by local officials 
to enforce loan repayment and meet imihigo targets. There were some reports of 
local officials placing those who fail to repay loans in jail as a temporary measure 
to convey that these loans are serious. Since VUP is a social programme, author- 
ities do not typically work through the legal system to get loans back, so some 
took other measures to show VUP recipients they were serious about repayment. 
For instance, during a meeting between fieldworkers and the executive secretary 
of a sector, the secretary was on a phone call with a woman who was complain- 
ing that her husband had been sent to jail. According to the official, the woman 
was the president of a Financial Services savings group. When the group defaulted 
on their loan, the local officers went looking for the woman. However, when the 
loan officers could not find the leader of the group, they decided to put her hus- 
band in jail instead. “We had to arrest somebody; the executive secretary explained. 
This is despite the executive secretary's admission that there is no formal recourse 
for failure to repay Financial Services loans. Nonetheless, she felt that punishment 
needed to be enacted, to show that the sector was serious about loan repayment. 
Indeed, this punishment also ignored the specific circumstances of the case. The 
man and woman in question had land on which they grew potatoes in a nearby 
forest called Giswati. In 2010, however, as part of a conservation effort, the gov- 
ernment relocated families out of the forest, in the process affecting the livelihoods 
of many households in the area. The executive secretary admitted that this ‘neg- 
atively impacted the Financial Services section of VUP programme, due to the 
farmers’ inability to repay their loans. Even worse, this increased the number of 
people enrolled in the first Ubudehe category? Nonetheless, this did not stop the 
local administration from imprisoning people for defaulting on loans. 
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Clearly, therefore, the protective and productive objectives of the VUP—while 
complementary in principle—are frequently in tension in practice. Moreover, state 
infrastructural power and, in particular, the high degree of top-down control af- 
forded by imihigo has led to the prioritization of quantifiable targets and, often, 
the productive ambitions of the programme, to the detriment of the protective 
functions. Key examples are the inclusion of households beyond those classified in 
Ubudehe as the poorest, in order to meet the labour requirements of infrastructure 
projects, as well as pressure to disburse loans regardless of the creditworthiness 
of borrowers and to take sometimes drastic and arbitrary measures to enforce 
repayment of non-performing loans. 


5. Distributing the VUP 


This section turns specifically to the distributional function of the programme, 
looking at the Ubudehe programme used to classify households and the promo- 
tion of graduation from the VUP."* State infrastructural power is again important, 
shaping the government’s response to the challenge faced by any targeted pro- 
gramme regarding how to generate information with which to distinguish between 
those who do and do not meet criteria for inclusion. 


Ubudehe and the distribution of social transfers 


The government launched Ubudehe in 2001 with the aim of providing small grants 
to support community-led projects. As part of this process, all households in a 
community were classified by their own members into one of what were then 
six categories, from the poorest to the wealthiest. Ubudehe’s aim was to ‘increase 
the level of institutional problem solving capacity at the local level by citizens 
and local government by putting into operation the principles of citizen par- 
ticipation through collective action’ (MINECOFIN 2003, p. 4). Yet, over time, 
Ubudehe has effectively become a distributional mechanism for allocating support 
to those considered most in need, as more and more programmes used Ubudehe's 
wealth classification to distribute resources. Those placed in the lowest Ubudehe 
categories qualify not only for the VUP, but also for free or discounted health 
insurance, and their children can qualify for university scholarships." 

Ubudehe as a form of community-based targeting represents one solution to 
the challenge faced by any targeted social transfer programme—the need to pro- 
duce sufficiently detailed information with which to distinguish those who meet 
programme criteria from those who do not. Indeed, Ubudehe utilizes the infras- 
tructural power inherent in Rwanda’s decentralized administrative structure to 
reach out into communities and mobilize them and the knowledge that they have 
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of their members. Classification takes place in community meetings held at the vil- 
lage level—the lowest tier of state administration—organized by the village leader 
and overseen by an Ubudehe committee. This preliminary list is taken to a cell 
committee, which reviews and passes the list up to higher levels of local govern- 
ment. Once district and national authorities have vetted the list, it is returned to 
the villages (Sentama 2014).!8 

However, the accuracy of Ubudehe’s classification is widely questioned and, as 
one might anticipate, the process presents numerous challenges. While advocates 
claim that community-based targeting draws on the detailed local knowledge of 
community members, it is also an inherently subjective process. Indeed, past re- 
search has shown that the Ubudehe categories are applied very differently across 
the country (Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2015). The result is that a poor household in 
a wealthy district may live in very different conditions to a poor household in a 
poor area, yet be included in the same category (Sentama, 2009; Hasselskog and 
Schierenbeck 2015; Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2015; IRDP 2018). Moreover, as more 
programmes use Ubudehe to identify those in need, there are strong financial mo- 
tivations for households to try to ensure their classification amongst the poorest 
households. In addition to the challenges facing Ubudehe in general, as discussed 
in the previous section, the productive ambitions of the VUP also provide strong 
incentives for local officials to extend the programme beyond category 1. The re- 
sult is that past research has questioned the targeting effectiveness of Ubudehe. For 
instance, a 2015 study found that 62 per cent of households from the poorest con- 
sumption quintile, based on the nationally representative Integrated Household 
Living Conditions Survey (EICV), were not included in the poorest two of the six 
(at the time) Ubudehe categories (Sabates-Wheeler et al. 2015). 

The government’s response to these concerns has been to modify the Ubudehe 
process in several ways. This included the 2016 reduction in the number of cate- 
gories from six to four and the addition of a short household survey, introduced 
in the hope of adding an ‘objective’ element to the process. A copy of this sur- 
vey (translated from Kinyarwanda to English) is located in Table 4.1. The use of 
a rudimentary proxy means test to verify community-based targeting is therefore 
an attempt to strengthen central control over programme selection. Yet, this also 
raises questions as to how these very different methodologies are combined to pro- 
duce a selection of participants and what this implies for the participatory element 
of the programme. Nonetheless, it is worth noting that, despite the willingness 
to revisit the methodology for classifying households, there does not seem to be 
strong pressure on local officials to improve implementation of Ubudehe. Despite 
a strong narrative of self-reliance and concerns about dependency used to justify 
the targeted nature of the programme, there has not been an attempt to include 
an assessment of the accuracy of targeting in imihigo, for example. The result, as 
discussed above, is that strong incentives for local government officials to include 
those outside category 1, in order to meet productive targets, remain. 
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Table 4.1 Criteria for Ubudehe categorization 


Category Criteria/Ibikiranga Remarks and examples 
name 
Extremely a) No house or ability to One of these criteria 
Poor rent one. is enough to qualify 
(category 1) b) Very often struggles a household for this 
to get food. category. 
Poor a) Owns a house or rents Inability to work is not 
(category 2) one. enough to disqualify one 
b) Often works. from this category. 
c) Often gets food. 
d) Struggles to get basic 
items such as soap. 
Self- a) With an employee in Any of these is enough 
Sustaining public or private sector. to qualify a household in 
(category 3) b) With a member self- this category. 
employed with business. For households in this 
c) Farmers with surplus category who may be 
for market. having varying levels 
d) With a member who of welfare (e.g., not all 
is a small trader. public servants have 
same income), they 
are further separated 
by their businesses 
and their level of as- 
set accumulation, as in 
category 4. 
Rich a) With a big trader Some farmers, traders 
(category 4) (may be producing lo- and employees in public 


cally, or in import and 
export trade). 

b) With a member who 
has (an) industry(ies). 

c) With a member who 
owns tracks, commercial 
building, in big cities, 
petrol station, etc. 


and private sector might 
find a way into this cate- 
gory, as a result of their 
investment levels/asset 
acquisition levels. 


Distributing the VUP in practice 


Fieldwork revealed that the process by which the survey was administered was in- 
consistent across our study sites. In some villages, leaders administered the survey 
before the community-based selection, while in other villages it was administered 
afterwards. Indeed, a village leader in Rubavu told us that he does not hold a 
community meeting at all, opting instead to let the survey determine Ubudehe 
categories entirely. In Huye, a district officer said that the community selection 
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has little influence on the categorization process now and that the survey is used 
to verify the true conditions of households: 


The community doesn't know that the completed form is actually the one that will 
determine which categories they deserve. If they knew this, most of them would 
have lied.'? 


Indeed, the use of the household survey to alter the results of the community clas- 
sification was the object of considerable frustration from several respondents, who 
felt that community involvement was being undermined. Regardless of the accu- 
racy of community-based targeting versus proxy means tests (both of which have 
significant limitations, as discussed in Chapter 1), it appears that many view the 
community process as more legitimate. 


Community members sit together and put people in their respected Ubudehe 
categories and send it to Kigali. And once they put that info in a computer, the 
category changed. That is the common problem in my village and even the whole 
Nyamyumba.”” 


The survey did, though, provide a means of depersonalizing any criticism of 
the classification system, with targeting problems often framed as a problem 
‘with the machine’ or a computer malfunction, thereby avoiding criticism of the 
government. 

While there are clearly financial incentives for households to be included in 
Ubudehe category 1, fieldwork also highlighted several major deterrents. First, 
while inclusion in category 1 offers some assurance that the government will 
look after households, this came at a price of restriction of freedom of movement 
and assets, and even limitations of citizenship. Those in category 1 considered 
themselves to be, as many focus group participants put it, ‘children of the gov- 
ernment. Many said they were perceived (and often perceived themselves) as 
destitute and unable to care for themselves, thus depending on the government 
for help. This dependency came as the cost of some restrictions of freedoms and, 
in particular, restrictions on movement. As noted above, officials in parts of Huye 
district took it upon themselves to draft performance contracts for VUP partic- 
ipants as a means of ensuring they used their transfers effectively, but, in the 
process, this limited individuals’ freedom over how they spent their money. Fur- 
thermore, some local people and officials across both districts said that those 
in category 1 are not allowed to get a passport or other travel documents. The 
explanations for this varied. For example, some suggested the government does 
not want poor people leaving the country because it gives Rwanda a bad im- 
age. Other local officials said that if a household is in category 1, it would not 
be able to afford a passport anyway. When we asked district-level officials about 
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these travel restrictions, most said this was not happening. But this contradicted 
nearly all other respondents, who brought this theme up repeatedly and without 
prompt from the field research team and who insisted that this practice was in 
effect.”! 

The constraints on mobility were mentioned more often in Rubavu, due to the 
proximity of the Congolese border and because many people in Rubavu relied on 
the Democratic Republic of Congo for economic activities like trade. Thus, despite 
the material benefits associated with category 1, many people in Rubavu said they 
preferred not to be classified in the first category because of the inability to pass 
freely across the border for commerce and trade. 


The reason that people want to move from the first category to the second is that 
sometimes they aren't allowed to cross the border to Congo. People here always 
want to cross the border for job opportunities, like working as porters or farming. 
People here in Nyamyumba would want to move to the second category despite 
the fact that they would lose some opportunities, so that they can get more oppor- 
tunities when they cross border, which they can't do if they’re in the first category. 
That's what the people really want.** 

Second, beyond restrictions of freedoms, participants also described a lack of 
dignity, a sense of stigma, and shame associated with category 1. The original 
Ubudehe six-fold classification had not just numbers, but also labels for the cate- 
gories. Though the category 1 label is directly translated as ‘those in abject poverty, 
as Sabates-Wheeler et al. explain, 


The English translation does not do justice to the metaphorical nature of some of 
the characteristics. For example, for households in category 1, umutindi nyaku- 
jya, the literal translation of the characteristics captures the misery of extreme 
poverty; for instance, ‘doesn't even have nails to scratch himself with’ and ‘death 
would be a relief’. 

(Sabates- Wheeler et al. 2015, p. 105) 


While the categories were subsequently reformed to provide just a numerical clas- 
sification, the stigma and shame associated with the lowest Ubudehe category 
appear to remain. Indeed, some respondents worried that the government would 
use their destitute status as a reason to deepen control over their lives. In Rubavu, 
there was a rumour that those in the first category would be forced to get some 
type of mark, like a marking or an earring, to signify their invalid status. In Huye, 
some said that one day the government would round up and relocate all of those 
in category 1 to another area so that they can receive proper monitoring and 
guidance. 
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We are afraid. I have to be honest. There was a rumour that said the government 
will mark people in category 1 by giving them earrings. I didn’t hear this in any 
meeting but the rumour was around here circulating. Then I was asking myself, 
how will I keep being in Ubudehe category 1? If I get that earring, everyone will 
know that I’m in category 1. It is a shame. It is embarrassing. Some people in 
category 1 are not happy for this reason.” 


As far as we are aware, these rumours do not have merit. Nonetheless, the rumours 
certainly circulated in communities, shaping how local people understood the so- 
cial significance of their categorization and also shaping state-society relations. In 
short, if the VUP produced narratives around empowerment, opportunity, and 
self-reliance, so too were there narratives around paternalism, top-down con- 
trol, and restriction of freedoms. The result is that by restricting the freedom of 
those included in category 1 and stigmatizing such classification, the programme 
risked undermining its protective objectives, since such negative aspects of the 
programme risk some of the poorest and most vulnerable people intentionally 
excluding themselves from participation. 

The VUP has always had a strong focus on graduation from poverty. The as- 
sumption is that the VUP should not become a permanent mechanism of support, 
except for the most vulnerable Direct Support participants. For the majority of 
VUP participants the effective use of social transfers and loans from the Financial 
Services component should provide opportunities to invest in improved liveli- 
hoods and graduate from the programme. The initial VUP design was hugely 
optimistic regarding graduation, anticipating that most households would grad- 
uate after just six months of support (GoR 2007). While the VUP has become 
more realistic regarding graduation over time, there remains pressure within 
government to ensure that participants do graduate. In particular, the Ministry 
of Finance and Economic Planning, while drafting the national development 
strategy, the Economic Second Development and Poverty Reduction (2013-18), 
pushed MINALOC to increase graduation from the VUP. Lavers cites one senior 
MINECOFIN respondent as follows: 


You cannot have people receiving support for three to five years, it is too much 
... a person who is 30-40 years old who is not disabled, they cannot be in a social 
protection programme for five years. A success story is when after three years 
someone graduates from poverty and we do not need to support them any more. 

(MINECOFIN official, cited in Lavers 2019) 


In spite of this apparent pressure at high levels of government, local officials did 
not often identify graduation and pressure to reduce numbers in the VUP as a 
defining issue. Indeed, it would seem that state infrastructural power has not been 
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mobilized to enforce graduation through performance targets in the way that it 
has done in Ethiopia (see Chapter 3). Nonetheless, local people, particularly in 
Huye, suggested that they felt local leaders were under pressure to offer a positive 
image of the area. Officials also felt pressure to show improvements in their region, 
even if it came at the expense of advocating for the needs of their constituency. For 
example, local people as well as some officials felt the number of poor people was 
underestimated by officials, which, in turn, worsened their economic situation, 
because they did not receive the support for which they might have been eligible. 
The process of targeting placed local officials in a challenging situation when it 
came to accountability. Some officials suggested there was a tension: upwards to the 
government that they serve, or to their constituents, to whom they deliver services 
on behalf of the government. This could lead to tension between local leaders and 
community members. 


I think there could be some tension in the situation because the leader wants just 
to preserve his appearance as someone who is having many rich people in [their] 
community and that will make them to continue to go down in poverty due to 
things they are not getting while they should.” 


Nearly all officials we asked said that they did not receive a quota that limits the 
availability of VUP places. However, one local official in Huye challenged this, in- 
dicating that he is required to align Ubudehe categories for the area under their 
jurisdiction with EICV data and the poverty rates that this identifies. 


When you are going to classify them in categories, they tell you what percentage 
that you are not allowed to go below ... Someone from LODA one time came by 
and told us, ‘EICV4 [consumption poverty measure] is not wrong ... The indica- 
tor of development and wellness was shown to be more than 71 per cent in the 
EICV4; so why are you showing [on Ubudehe] that it is less than 60 per cent? You 
have to take it to the level of the country’ ... The reality on the ground is not the 
same found in EICV4.”° 


The fieldwork suggests therefore an inconsistent and sometimes contradictory 
approach to targeting in the VUP. The VUP has always had a strong narrative in 
favour of self-reliance and concern about the dangers of welfare dependency. Yet 
programme design and the mobilization of state infrastructural power inconsis- 
tently prioritize these concerns. While classification in category 1 is stigmatized 
and provides the rationale for the state to increase monitoring of participants, 
problems with Ubudehe classification abound and it is not clear that there is great 
pressure to rectify these problems. For example, there has not been any attempt 
to include a measure of targeting accuracy in the all-important imihigo. Likewise, 
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despite the narrative of the VUP as a means of solving poverty and promoting 
graduation, there appears to be inconsistent pressure on local officials to ensure 
graduation. 


6. Conclusions 


This chapter analyses the distribution of Rwanda’s VUP using the lens of state in- 
frastructural power and how this intersects with party politics. In doing so, the 
chapter shows that the Rwandan state and ruling party possesses relatively high 
levels of infrastructural power as a result of the decentralized administrative struc- 
tures of the party-state, which reach into society in every part of the country, and 
the top-down mechanisms—notably imihigo—which provide central government 
with significant control over the activities of lower-level officials. This analytical 
focus highlights three main findings. 

First, and in contrast to the three other African countries covered in this vol- 
ume, the legacy of state formation in Rwanda has not contributed to significant 
variation in the infrastructural power required to deliver social transfers. As ex- 
pected, in Rwanda the comparison of two ‘most likely’ cases for variation in 
infrastructural power failed to identify clear variation. Both sites are character- 
ized by a high degree of top-down control by the central government over local 
state officials and by the party-state over society. Rwanda therefore represents 
a case in which past historical variation in state infrastructural power has been 
significantly overcome—with respect to the delivery of social transfers at least. 
This would appear to be the result of a rather unique combination of factors 
specific to Rwanda, namely: the catastrophic impact of the genocide, the dom- 
inance of the RPF in what is a small territory, and the government's particular 
approach to state-building that has explicitly sought to overcome past regional 
divisions. 

Second, the Rwandan case provides useful insights into the links between party 
politics and distribution of social transfers. The Rwanda case study found no 
clear evidence that RPF involvement in VUP implementation had led to ‘politi- 
cal capture’ of distribution—a common concern for social transfer programmes 
in general. Instead, the fused nature of the party-state suggests that state infras- 
tructural power, including the capacity to deliver programmes such as the VUP, 
depends to a significant degree on the strength of the party, as much as that of the 
state. Despite common concerns about the dangers of political capture in social 
transfer programmes, the VUP suggests that party involvement in implementation 
is not necessarily problematic and can play an important role in service delivery. In 
this respect, the findings share considerable similarities with the role of the fused 
party-state in Ethiopia, and particularly in Tigray, where the strength of the party 
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was a key factor underpinning the relatively effective delivery of the Productive 
Safety Net Programme (see Chapter 3). 

Third, despite high levels of state infrastructural power, the case study did high- 
light major limitations in the distribution of the VUP, particularly in relation to the 
objectives for which infrastructural power was deployed. While imihigo is an im- 
portant tool and a key element of the infrastructural power of the Rwandan state, 
any system of performance evaluation is necessarily limited. In particular, systems 
of performance evaluation are suited to assessing progress towards clear and quan- 
tifiable objectives, but much less able to capture the full complexity of programme 
delivery. Regarding the VUP, the limitations of the imihigo are clear, with targets 
focusing on assessments of the disbursement and repayment of loans, and creation 
of infrastructure, for example, but no attempt to assess the more complex challenge 
of accurate targeting. Such debates echo those raised by Ang (2016) in relation to 
performance assessment in China. Rather than attempting to control the activities 
of local government officials through detailed top-down assessments—as is the 
case with imihigo—Ang argues that national governments are better off attempting 
to influence their activities. The latter involves setting broad objectives but leaving 
space for local officials, who have a better understanding of the communities in 
which they work, to adapt initiatives to local contexts. 

Clearly, as the VUP highlights, even where states possess high levels of in- 
frastructural power, this is insufficient for effective implementation. Ultimately, 
it makes a difference to what end infrastructural power is deployed. Since its 
inception, the VUP has struggled to reconcile its protective and productive ob- 
jectives. While the state possesses significant infrastructural power, the top-down 
control provided by imihigo frequently led to the prioritization of targets linked 
to the productive function of the programme, to the detriment of its protective 
role. This included the necessity for local officials to push people who were con- 
cerned about their ability to repay into taking out loans and then taking coercive 
measures to enforce repayment of those loans subsequently. Similarly, the aim of 
using VUP public works to create public infrastructure also led local officials to 
divert resources away from those classified as the poorest to those classified as rel- 
atively better off because of their superior labour power. This tension between the 
protective and productive aspects of the programme again mirrors comparable 
challenges with Ethiopia’s PSNP. 

The pressure to meet productive targets therefore clearly has an impact on the 
distribution of the programme. However, this distributional process—comprising 
both targeting and graduation—exhibits apparently contradictory characteristics. 
On the one hand, the programme is cast within a strong narrative of self-reliance 
and concerns about welfare dependency that focus attention on strict poverty tar- 
geting and pressure to graduate from the programme. Perhaps unsurprisingly, as 
a result, there is a considerable sense of stigma amongst programme recipients 
and certain restrictions on their freedoms. At the same time, however, recurrent 
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problems with Ubudehe classification and the prioritization of productive ob- 
jectives over the effectiveness of targeting appear to suggest some ambivalence 
regarding the importance of targeting accuracy. Likewise, fieldwork did not iden- 
tify strong pressure to push graduation in practice. Though the government is 
keen to avoid welfare dependency and contributes to the stigma attached to VUP 
participation, the RPF has actively sought to use the VUP as a means of demon- 
strating its benevolence and as a sign of its support for the rural population. The 
programme is celebrated by the party, the government, and participants, even as 
there are strong sanctions and coercive mechanisms placed against those in lower 
Ubudehe categories. 


Notes 


. This study was carried out through a partnership between the Effective States Inclusive 


Development (ESID) programme at the University of Manchester and the Institute of 
Research and Dialogue for Peace (IRDP) based in Kigali. Rwandas Ministry of Local 
Government (MINALOC) provided written permission for this study. This chapter 
benefited from feedback at an early stage validation meeting held at IRDP in Kigali 
in December 2019, as well as feedback provided by two anonymous reviewers. This 
feedback strengthened the conceptual arguments made in the study. The authors wish 
to thank Juventine Mujawase and Jeanine Balezi, who led the fieldwork, and Samantha 
Lakin, who provided technical and administrative support. 

The original design of the VUP was influenced in important ways by a study tour to 
Ethiopia's Productive Safety Net Programme (PSNP) (Lavers 2019). As such, the pro- 
gramme design of the two programmes remains similar in many respects (see Lavers, 
this volume). 

All fieldwork was carried out by a team of three Rwandan researchers under the su- 
pervision of the lead researcher (Tim Williams). Each field researcher had extensive 
previous experience conducting qualitative research. 

An additional tier of administration called the Isibo—a grouping of 10-15 
households—was added in August 2018, shortly after the completion of fieldwork. 
Land Officer, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 

Village Leader, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 

FGD Public Works Classic, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 

FGD Public Works Classic, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 

FGD Public Works Classic, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 

Land Manager, Nyamyumba Sector, Rubavu District. 


. Public Works Classic participant, Kanzenze Sector, Rubavu District. 
. There were approximately 1,200 Rwandan francs (Frw) to the British pound at the time 


of fieldwork in 2018. 


. Cell Executive Secretary, Nyamyumba Sector, Rubavu District. 


MPG Caseworker, Karama Sector, Huye District 


. SACCO Manager, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 
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16. The VUP entails both geographical and household targeting. Geographical targeting, 
by which EICV consumption data are used to identify the poorest regions of the 
country (LODA, 2017), is not considered here. 

17. Atthe end of 2019, the government removed Ubudehe categorization as a criterion for 
university scholarships. 

18. In late June 2020, the Ubudehe categorization underwent another reform with reports 
suggesting that the government intends to use the newly created Isibo structures of 
10-15 households in Ubudehe classification, reinforcing the important role of state 
infrastructural power in meeting the challenge of identifying programme participants. 

19. Social Development Officer, Huye District. 

20. Village Leader, Nyamyumba Sector, Rubavu District. 

21. The withholding of passports from Rwanda’ poorest was a finding also reported 
in a research study by Transparency International Rwanda. A summary of findings 
has been reported in local media. See: https://www.chronicles.rw/2019/08/14/poorest- 
rwandans-refused-passports-claims-new-research/ 

22. Local official, Nyambyuma Sector, Rubavu District. 

23. FGD Public Works Expanded, Kanzenze Sector, Rubavu District. 

24. FGD non-participants, Simbi Sector, Huye District. 

25. This statement hints at the impact of the previously cited study by Sabates- Wheeler 
et al. (2015), which compared Ubudehe categories and EICV consumption data. While 
their research highlighted the challenge of distributing resources using a subjective 
community assessment and monitoring progress using a household survey, the re- 
sult may be that government officials have come under pressure to align Ubudehe 
categories with EICV results in a rather blunt, top-down manner. 
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PART III 


COMPETITIVE-DISTRIBUTIVE 
CASES IN AFRICA 


5 
Uneven Targeting of Cash Transfers 


Local Party-Political Competition and State 
Infrastructural Power in the Implementation of Social 
Protection in Ghana 


Edward Ampratwum 


1. Introduction 


The Livelihood Empowerment Against Poverty (LEAP) is a social transfer pro- 
gramme that provides cash and social services such as health insurance and school 
fee waivers to households in extreme poverty (MMYE 2007; Osei 2011). For 
most households, the transfers are unconditional. However, those with orphans 
of school-going age, and pregnant and nursing mothers, must attend school, an- 
tenatal services, and birth registration. LEAP transfers are distributed using a 
combination of geographical and community-based targeting procedures, and a 
proxy means test. LEAP currently covers more than 200,000 households across all 
regions and districts in the country (World Bank 2016, 2018; Hamel and Flow- 
ers 2018). This translates into more than 1.1 million individuals, equivalent to 
43 per cent of the country’s extremely poor population (Ablo 2018; Hamel and 
Flowers 2018; World Bank 2018). The expansion and rollout of LEAP have been 
closely shaped by electoral politics, with major expansions announced prior to 
elections in 2008, 2012, and 2016, and incumbents directing programme resources 
to their strongholds in an attempt to reward their base (Abdulai 2020). The three 
northern regions, which have higher poverty rates, encompass 55 per cent of 
LEAP coverage despite constituting only 17 per cent of the Ghanaian population 
(Hamel and Flowers 2018). Nonetheless, districts with the lowest poverty rates 
have the highest coverage as a percentage of the poor. This reflects both the pop- 
ulation concentration in Ghana (poor regions have fewer people) as well as the 
political need to secure national coverage in the programme (World Bank 2018; 
Abdulai 2020). 

LEAP evaluations have generally highlighted positive impacts including a 
marginal reduction in poverty incidence, an improvement in food consumption, 
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an increase in school enrolment and attendance, and a rise in health insurance 
enrolment (De Groot et al. 2015; Angeles et al. 2017). Despite these positive 
outcomes, there is evidence of considerable variation in implementation effec- 
tiveness across districts (Wodon 2012; Niyuni 2016). For instance, Gbedemah 
et al. (2010) report that the imbalance of administrative officials across districts 
and communities undermines the ability of some districts to establish oversight 
committees to administer the programme. This chapter focuses on explaining vari- 
ation in implementation. To do so, the analysis draws on detailed case studies 
of four districts from northern and southern Ghana, selected to highlight varia- 
tion in state infrastructural power and political competition. These case studies 
are based on some 260 key informant interviews, 24 focus group discussions, 
and observations conducted over a period of eight months (February-October 
2018). This primary material is supplemented by documentary sources and official 
statistics. 

Drawing on the existing literature, there are good reasons to expect that im- 
plementation of Ghana’s LEAP would be affected by both the highly competitive 
nature of electoral politics and variation in state infrastructural power between 
the relatively strong state in the south of the country and the weaker state in the 
north. Analysis of the four case studies found that party-political competition— 
within as well as between parties—has exerted the main influence on distribution 
of LEAP transfers. In politically competitive sites, the need to mobilize all avail- 
able resources to secure political loyalty and votes led local politicians to intervene 
in supposedly technical processes by which communities and households were 
selected for inclusion in the programme. While implementation in politically 
dominant districts was far from perfect, the absence of such political pressures 
meant that targeting processes remained primarily technical exercises. Lower lev- 
els of physical infrastructure and staffing in the northern sites posed a challenge 
to implementation and required officials to devolve greater responsibilities to 
community-level actors and party officials, sometimes fuelling local patronage 
networks. However, the impact of clear differences in state infrastructural power 
between northern and southern Ghana pales in comparison to that exerted by 
political dynamics. 

The next section begins by highlighting variation in state infrastructural power 
and political competition within Ghana, before analysing the variation in these 
factors of interest across the study sites in the Upper West and Central re- 
gions. The chapter then outlines the decentralized administrative structures 
used in the LEAP targeting process and how the operation of these structures 
is shaped by variation in state infrastructural power. The following sections 
focus on the LEAP implementation process, analysing the influence of polit- 
ical competition on geographical and household targeting. The final section 
concludes. 
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2. State infrastructural power and the consolidation of competitive 
politics in Ghana 


This section analyses the historical trajectory of state formation in Ghana, showing 
how this has resulted in variation in state infrastructural power within the country, 
while a highly competitive electoral system has developed since the 1990s. This 
variation in infrastructural power and electoral competition was used as the basis 
of case selection for the four research sites. 

Research on state formation in Ghana has underscored the role of powerful 
social organizations in the formation of pre-colonial states. In the southern and 
middle belts of the country, the necessity to protect the economic interests of 
traditional authorities, by securing the trans-Saharan trading routes, formed the 
basis for expansionist policies (Hymer 1970; Clark 1990). The arrival of Euro- 
pean traders on the southern coastline changed the direction of the trade from 
the inland towards the coast. However, this reinforced the accumulation of re- 
sources, deployment of commercial centres, and concentration of population in 
the southern belt of the country (Hymer 1970; Clark 1990). In the colonial era, 
British colonialists’ capitalist accumulation further tended to develop the south 
and ‘under-develop’ the north (Ladouceur 1973; Plange 1984, p. 30). The legacy 
of the early and long contact with European traders, missionaries, and colonizers 
led to the concentration of state infrastructure such as road and rail networks, ed- 
ucational institutions, and churches in the south (Hymer 1970; Atiemo 2015). In 
contrast, in the north of the territory, ‘only the feeblest of efforts were made to 
promote the economic development’ (Ladouceur 1973, p. 66). The colonial state 
invested in basic resources rather than long-term infrastructure projects due to 
the cost and difficulties of mobilizing revenues and administering taxes in the vast 
northern territories (Ladouceur 1973; Lentz 2006). 

Post-colonial authorities failed to address this north-south imbalance in in- 
frastructure distribution. For instance, though the Nkrumah regime proposed to 
bridge disparities through the Seven-Year Development Plan (1963-70), most of 
the proposed industrial projects and public investment in physical and financial 
infrastructure remained in the south (Konadu-Agyemang 2000; Shepherd et al. 
2004). State policies in the 1980s and 1990s further exacerbated social and eco- 
nomic inequalities (Shepherd et al. 2004; Vanderpuye-Orgle 2004). In the Fourth 
Republic (1993 to present), despite considerable donor and non-governmental 
organization investments in secondary and primary schools, and healthcare in- 
frastructure, the northern part of the country remains disadvantaged in the 
provision of quality health and education facilities, and personnel (Mohan 2002; 
Shepherd et al. 2004; UNDP 2018). 

Under the Fourth Republic, Ghana has adopted an elaborate non-partisan de- 
centralized system. District Assemblies act as implementing entities and have 
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primary responsibility for planning, financing, and delivering services to local peo- 
ple (Alam and Koranteng 2011; Zakaria 2013; World Bank 2018). Beneath the 
districts are the Area Councils and Unit Committees. District Chief Executives 
are the leaders of the District Assemblies and these key officials are appointed by 
the central government, ensuring that only loyal cadres are sent to head local ad- 
ministrations. According to the Local Government Act of 1994, 70 per cent of local 
councillors are elected on non-partisan platforms, while the remaining 30 per cent 
are appointed by the President in consultation with a host of local influential ac- 
tors including executives of the ruling party and foot soldiers of the ruling party. 
These appointees are sometimes posted to critical committees in the District As- 
semblies to entrench the hold of the national ruling party (Crook 1999; Crawford. 
2004; Awortwi 2010; Debrah 2016). Unit committees are elected to liaise with local 
communities and the Assembly councillors. 

The return of multiparty elections in 1992 resulted in the consolidation of a 
highly competitive two-party political system, with elections frequently won with 
very slim margins and regular turnover of power (Gyimah-Boadi 2009; Bob- 
Milliar and Paller 2018). The two main parties, the National Democratic Congress 
(NDC) and the New Patriotic Party (NPP) can trace their roots to antecedents in 
the decade preceding independence (Jockers et al. 2010; Oduro et al. 2014; Abdu- 
lai and Hickey 2016). The NDC has used a narrative of solidarity with the poor 
and social democracy, and strong ethno-regional linkages to consolidate its po- 
litical hold in the Volta and northern regions (Morrison 2004; Jockers et al. 2010; 
Abdulai and Hickey 2016). In contrast, the NPP’s strongholds are in the southern 
part of the country, especially urban centres, while the party has maintained par- 
ticularly strong alliances with traditional leaders of the southern and middle belts 
(Morrison 2004). The intense competition for political power has also highlighted 
the ‘high tendency for inter- and intra-elite factionalism’(Oduro et al. 2014, p. 7; 
Whitfield 2011; Bob-Milliar 2012). Indeed, the fact that these two political parties 
have required significant organizational capacity at the local level to succeed in 
closely fought elections has enhanced the power and influence of intra-party fac- 
tions (Bob-Milliar 2014). Moreover, intense political competition has incentivized 
visible social policies and provisioning in order that parties show their concerns 
for local constituencies in an attempt to win votes (Carbone 2011), while pub- 
lic investment is focused on short-term electoral pay-offs rather than long-run 
investments (Prempeh and Kroon 2012). Reflecting the intensely competitive po- 
litical system at the national level, operating a non-partisan local government in 
Ghana has proven challenging. Research shows that the result has often been the 
politicization of local administration, tensions around control over district public 
facilities, and excessive control of the national ruling party over District Assembly 
leadership (Ofei- Aboagye 2018). 

Drawing on these insights, the study selected four district research sites 
representing differing levels of state infrastructural power and local political com- 
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petition. Two cases were drawn from the Central region, located in the south of 
Ghana where state infrastructural power is relatively strong. Gomoa West is lo- 
cated on the coast (see Fig. 5.1) and has a number of urban centres. In contrast, 
Assin South is located in the hinterland of the Central region, with no urban cen- 
tres. An additional two cases were selected from the Upper West region, which 
typifies the systematic underdevelopment of the northern part of the country. Wa 
West district is located in the south of Upper West region and has no urban centres. 
Sissala East is located in the northeast with few urban localities (see Fig. 5.2). As 
shown in Table 5.1, poverty rates are considerably higher in the sites in the Upper 
West region and, in particular, Wa West. 

Regarding the state of political competition, the Central region is politically 
competitive as a whole, but exhibits variation in competitiveness at the district 
level. Within the Central region, Assin South is an example of a politically domi- 
nant district, where the NPP has won the last five presidential elections with an 
average of 59 per cent of the vote (see Fig. 5.3). In Gomoa West, on the other 
hand, no party has dominated politics since 2000. Importantly, the NPP and NDC 
canvassed core supporters from different localities within Gomoa West, with the 
majority of NDC supporters in the forest inland and the NPP in the coastal low- 
lands.' Though the Upper West is a political stronghold for the NDC, there is also 
sub-regional variation in competition (see Fig. 5.4). In Wa West, the NDC has won 
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Fig. 5.1 Map of the research sites in Central Region 
Source: University of Manchester Cartographic Unit. 
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Fig. 5.2 Map of the research sites in Upper West Region 
Source: University of Manchester Cartographic Unit. 
Table 5.1 Poverty indicators for the research sites 
Category Population Poor persons Poverty 


incidence (%) 


Gomoa West 132,833 29,967 23 
Assin South 102,069 24,066 24 
Central 2,113,763 415,143 20 
Wa West 80,382 74,297 92 
Sissala East 55,764 26,399 47 
Upper West 688,328 477,631 70 
National 24,658,823 6,800,000 23 


Source: Author’s field data (2018). 


the last five presidential elections with an average of 63 per cent. In Sissala East, in 
contrast, the NDC, NPP, and People’s National Convention (PNC) have all won 
the district vote in the last five elections. 

The research sites were therefore selected to illustrate variation in state infras- 
tructural power and political competition, as summarized in Table 5.2. The initial 
expectation was that stronger infrastructural power in the Central region would 
result in better LEAP performance compared to the Upper West region. However, 
within each region the level of political competition is expected to influence 
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Fig. 5.3 Presidential vote shares in the research sites in Central Region 
Source: EC Ghana (2018). 
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Fig.5.4 Presidential vote shares in the research sites in Upper West Region 
Source: EC Ghana (2018). 


the mobilization of state capacity for implementation, with competitive settings 
providing the incentive for party-political actors to influence programme imple- 
mentation as a means of securing short-run political advantage to the detriment 
of impartial implementation. In contrast, in dominant settings, local administra- 
tions have the possibility of setting aside short-term political interests to focus on 
impartial implementation. The result is that impartial and effective implementa- 
tion is most likely in Assin South, where the state possesses strong infrastructural 
power that is likely to be mobilized in a dominant political setting. Sissala East, 
in contrast, has the least advantageous combination in that competitive poli- 
tics are likely to undermine the deployment of already limited infrastructural 


capacity. 
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Table 5.2 Infrastructural power and political competition across the 


study sites 
Electoral competition 
Dominant Competitive 
Infrastructural power High Assin South Gomoa West 
Low Wa West Sissala East 


3. Targeting LEAP and the challenge of state infrastructural power 


This section provides an overview of the administrative structures used for LEAP 
implementation and, in particular, the involvement of these in the targeting of 
LEAP. This targeting comprises, in turn: geographical targeting, community-based 
targeting, a proxy means test, and community verification. Finally, the discussion 
examines how variation in state infrastructural power shapes the ability of these 
administrative structures to carry out their responsibilities. 

LEAP is centrally driven but implemented through decentralized structures in- 
volving state and societal actors (see Fig. 5.5). At the national level, the LEAP 
Management Secretariat in the Ministry of Gender, Children, and Social Pro- 
tection has responsibility for coordination, management, and oversight of the 
programme (MMYE 2007; MoGCSP 2015). LEAP targeting was originally im- 
plemented through the District LEAP Implementation Committee (DLIC) and 
the Community LEAP Implementation Committees (CLIC). The DLIC oversaw 
the selection of communities within districts, the allocation of quotas of LEAP 
places to these communities, and the recruitment of enumerators and community 
volunteers responsible for household targeting. The centrally appointed District 
Chief Executive chaired the DLIC while membership included district officials and 
non-state actors including representatives of faith-based organizations and a non- 
governmental organization (MMYE 2007; MoGCSP 2015). Importantly, neither 
traditional authorities nor the local Member of Parliament (MP) had any off- 
cial role in the LEAP implementation. The CLIC, meanwhile, was responsible for 
community-based targeting and assisting with appeals (MMYE 2007). The CLIC 
was a body of 8-10 people from the local elite, chosen based on their in-depth 
knowledge of household poverty and vulnerability in their community (MMYE, 
2007). Once an initial selection of potential participants had been made by the 
CLIC, their eligibility was verified based on a survey and proxy means test carried 
out by locally recruited enumerators. The intention of this decentralized admin- 
istration was to ensure greater local ownership, participation, and accountability. 
Yet, as with other forms of decentralized service provision in Ghana, the existence 
of implementation structures involving state and non-state actors often resulted 
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Fig.5.5 The structure of the decentralized LEAP implementation 
Source: Author’s adaptations of Ayala (2010). 


in entwining the programme in power relations between influential local actors, 
leading to variable application of programme guidelines (Gbedemah et al. 2010; 
Wodon 2012; Niyuni 2016). 

Internal and external evaluations raised concerns about the influence of polit- 
ical and influential social actors on the targeting process. As a result, the LEAP 
Management Secretariat, with support and guidance from the World Bank, De- 
partment for International Development. and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), introduced a series of reforms in 2015 in- 
tended to improve targeting accuracy and ensure that LEAP benefits the poorest 
households (World Bank 2016, 2018). One key aspect of the reforms was to re- 
place the politically appointed District Chief Executives with non-political District 
Coordinating Directors as chairpersons of the DLICs. The reform also sought to re- 
place CLICs, many of which had become inactive, with Community Focal Persons, 
who were mainly local education bureaucrats or health volunteers.” Furthermore, 
donor-sponsored reforms aimed to re-centralize control over the targeting pro- 
cess. For this purpose, the LEAP Management Secretariat, in collaboration with 
the Ghana Statistical Service, was to use district poverty maps in the selection of 
LEAP communities, with the role of districts reduced to confirming centralized 
selection. The proxy means test, in contrast, was to be centrally administered and 
contracted to a private company, ESOKO. The company recruits and appoints enu- 
merators independent of the district administration. These enumerators evaluate 
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Table 5.3 Availability of basic infrastructure in the research sites 


Road density Dwellings Persons aged Persons aged 
(km ofroad using 12+ owning 12+ accessing 
per km?) electricity (%) mobile internet (%) 
phone (%) 

Gomoa West 4.0 70 36 2 

Assin South 2.7 42 31 2 

Central 3.2 66 45 7 

Wa West 3.2 10 10 1 

Sissala East 1.0 36 21 1 

Upper West 1.7 31 22 3 

National 3.2 64 48 8 


Sources: Ghana Statistical Service (2014c, 2014d, 2014a, 2014b), ASDA (2018), GWDA 
(2018), WWDA (2016) and SEDA (2018). 


potential participants in real time using tablets. Finally, ESOKO enrols partici- 
pants and passes this list to the LEAP Management Secretariat and the districts 
for community announcement to proceed. 

Variation in state infrastructural power provides an important influence on 
these administrative structures and their ability to carry out their tasks as outlined 
in LEAP guidelines. Implementation challenges have been exacerbated in areas 
of low infrastructural power with the turn to increasingly technology-intensive 
implementation since 2015. Table 5.3 illustrates the legacy of uneven state for- 
mation on contemporary infrastructure. Research sites in Central region have 
greater road density, access to electricity, and telecommunications than those in 
the Upper West. The result is that bureaucrats in Assin South and Gomoa West in 
the Central region travel shorter distances to reach communities and can deliver 
electronic-based services in almost all communities.’ The lack of physical infras- 
tructure in sites in the Upper West region, on the other hand, presents challenges 
for bureaucrats, who must travel long distances on motorbike or on foot to reach 
communities.* In addition, delivery of services requiring electricity can take place 
in only a few communities. 

Similar variations are evident in the deployment of social welfare person- 
nel in the districts, with greater staff availability in the Central than the Upper 
West region (see Table 5.4). In some districts in the Central region, for instance, 
District Social Welfare Directorates were overstaffed as bureaucrats refused less- 
sought-after postings elsewhere,” while districts in the Upper West were clearly 
understaffed and under-qualified,° with bureaucrats often refusing postings to this 
under-resourced region. 

In the Central region, the better coverage of transport and communication in- 
frastructure supported the targeting process. In Assin South and Gomoa West, 
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Table 5.4 Social welfare staff deployed in research sites 


Staff per Staff per Staff per 
1,000 poor 1,000 LEAP 1,000 LEAP 
population participants households 
Gomoa West 0.3 2.1 8.5 
Assin South 0.4 2.2 8.7 
Central 0.4 3.8 15.0 
Wa West 0.1 0.3 1.2 
Sissala East 0.2 0.3 1.3 
Upper West 0.2 0.8 3.1 
National 0.4 1.8 11.9 


Sources: GSS (2018). 


bureaucrats confirmed that most roads, except those around the forest reserves, 
were in good condition and easily accessible by car and motorbike, while there are 
short distances between communities. As such, LEAP officials could freely select 
all eligible communities without concerns about access, while Social Welfare of- 
ficials could easily monitor enrolment.” This ensured that potential participants 
were assessed and enrolled in their own communities without incurring financial 
and temporal travel costs. Likewise, physical infrastructure enabled enumerators 
to centrally target and enrol households relatively easily in most of the Cen- 
tral region, with good telecommunication coverage enabling rapid assessment of 
potential households using the centrally controlled proxy means test. The main 
exception here was in communities bordering the forest reserves in Assin South, 
where access to telecommunication and the electric grid was relatively poor. As 
such, there were a few instances in which Social Welfare officials required commu- 
nity members to travel to adjourning communities to enrol due to technological 
constraints.? Importantly, the adequate availability of local Social Welfare staff in 
Assin South and Gomoa West enabled the Social Welfare Directorate to oversee 
household targeting.’ 

In contrast, officials in the Upper West region faced the challenge of much more 
limited physical infrastructure in the form of roads, electricity, and communica- 
tions to support LEAP targeting. In Wa West and Sissala East, inadequate road 
networks hampered selection of poor communities located in inaccessible parts 
of the district. As a result, bureaucrats selected most LEAP communities from the 
more accessible parts of the districts along major roads.'! In addition, limited ac- 
cess to the electricity grid and weak telecommunications coverage prevented the 
local Social Welfare officials from setting up targeting and enrolment points in 
many communities.” In both Wa West and Sissala East, a lack of internet access 
in most LEAP communities meant Social Welfare officials had to set up cluster 
enrolment points in communities with better internet access.'’ As a result, many 
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people had to travel long distances to enrol on LEAP, while these enrolment points 
often became congested, requiring people to wait for long periods.'* Meanwhile, 
in Sissala East, Social Welfare officials were forced to rely on politically aligned 
Assembly Members and ruling party executives to relay information on LEAP 
to communities, given the limited communications infrastructure. As the senior 
local Social Welfare bureaucrat revealed, 


one key challenge is the poor communication network. So sometimes, we rely 
on the Assembly Members and the LEAP committee members to mobilize the 
selected households ahead of the enumeration. 

(Int. respondent SSBT02) 


Importantly, insufficient numbers of local Social Welfare officials in Sissala East 
further undermined bureaucrats’ ability to monitor the targeting and enumera- 
tion process.'° As such, this reliance on party foot soldiers and politically aligned 
Assembly Members to compensate for insufficient staffing, provided an important 
entry point for these political actors to exert influence on the process, as discussed 
further in the next section. 

In summary, in the two districts in the Central region, stronger state infras- 
tructural power in the form of physical resources, competences, and oversight 
supported the targeting of communities and households, regardless of their ge- 
ographical locations. In the Upper West region sites, on the other hand, weak 
state infrastructural power in the form of insufficient physical infrastructure and 
staffing presented a major challenge for the targeting process. Bureaucrats were 
forced to rely on the involvement of local political actors to compensate for the 
lack of physical infrastructure, therefore opening space for political influence on 
the programme. The remaining two sections examine how variation in political 
competition shaped LEAP administrative structures and thereby the targeting 
process. Section 4 focuses on geographical targeting which involves the selec- 
tion of communities, and Section 5 examines household targeting within LEAP 
communities. 


4. Political competition and geographical targeting 


Before 2015, DLICs were tasked with the identification and selection of deprived 
communities within their district using a set of indicators including: high inci- 
dence of guinea worm, Buruli ulcer, and HIV/AIDS; enrolment in the National 
Health Insurance Scheme; access to quality basic social services; child labour or 
child trafficking; and the degree of geographical isolation (MMYE 2007a, p. 29). 
Following the 2015 reform, this community selection was partially re-centralized. 
Fieldwork traced the constitution of LEAP committees and the process of targeting 
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LEAP in the research sites as well as the impact of the 2015 reforms. This analysis 
reveals that the DLIC and CLIC remain interlocked in the local configuration of 
power, varying within, rather than between, regions despite reforms introduced 
to undercut the influence of local political elites. 


The politically dominant Assin South and Wa West districts 


In the politically dominant Assin South and Wa West districts, the limited de- 
gree of political competition resulted in the relatively technocratic constitution of 
the DLIC, ensuring that selection of LEAP communities largely conformed to the 
indicators outlined in the LEAP manual. 

In the politically dominant Assin South in Central region, the DLIC was con- 
stituted according to the guidelines and avoided inclusion of political figures. 
Committee members included heads of the decentralized directorates of Planning, 
Information, Education, Health, and Social Welfare, as well as the representative 
of a local non-governmental organization.'® Interviews with bureaucrats showed 
that whereas the NDC-appointed District Chief Executive occasionally partici- 
pated in the deliberations of the DLIC, the NPP MP was not directly consulted.!” 
NPP electoral dominance meant there was relatively little incentive to intervene in 
the community targeting process and, as a result, the poverty indicators outlined 
in the LEAP manual featured strongly in community selection. According to the 
senior planning bureaucrat who also served on the DLIC, 


we looked at the vulnerability of these communities. We used the poverty pro- 
files of communities in the district and selected communities that had history of 
vulnerability with more aged people who were taking care of orphans and those 
with more persons with disability in their households. 

(Int. respondent ASBT04, male, 6 years at District Assembly) 


Indeed, respondents identified the lack of political competition as a key factor 
in this process. Significantly, NPP dominance ensured strong presence of NPP 
Members in the District Assembly, enabling these Assembly Members to hold 
the District Chief Executive and other political officials appointed by the NDC 
national government to account. As the planning officer indicated, 


NDC [District] Chief Executives desisted from manipulating the DLIC because of 
the dominance of the NPP in the district ... most of the Assembly Members held 
NPP executive positions and they could accuse the [District] Chief Executives of 
political bias. 

(Int. respondent ASBT04, male, 6 years at District Assembly) 
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In contrast in 2015, when a centralized system for geographical targeting was 
introduced, the NDC Chief Executive used his national political connections to 
change some of the centrally selected communities. This was done ostensibly to 
ensure balanced coverage of the territories of the two main traditional authorities 
in the district. Nevertheless, interviews established that the Chief Executive’s main 
motive was to direct the selection to communities that favoured his political ambi- 
tions in internal party primaries at the time. Thus, in Assin South, though political 
dominance generally resulted in community selection following the LEAP guide- 
lines, after 2015, political actors were able to intervene in community selection at 
times. 

A similar situation where political dominance enabled a relatively technocratic 
composition and functioning of the DLIC was reported in the Wa West district 
of the Upper West region. Here, the DLIC was mainly made up of departmental 
heads of various units of the District Assembly, such as planning, health, educa- 
tion, and health insurance.'* Notwithstanding the presence of technocrats on the 
committee, the District Chief Executive chaired the committee, while the Social 
Welfare Director served as the secretary. The MP retained strong influence over 
the mandate of the committee, although he did not directly serve on the DLIC. 
As such, geographic targeting progressed from an initially rather opaque process 
in the initial 2008 selection, to a more transparent and inclusive one by the 2016 
programme expansion. In 2008, selection focused on communities along the ma- 
jor trunk roads in the district, without the involvement of the DLIC. However, 
interviews indicated that in 2016, 


poverty rankings of the communities in the district, rather than political consid- 
erations, formed the basis for the selection of LEAP communities. Communities 
with higher poverty scales were targeted for LEAP. 

(Int. respondent WWAM10, male, 12 years as elected political leader) 


Further interviews with political elites confirmed the dominance of technocratic 
considerations. The District Chief Executive and local bureaucrats largely pre- 
vented local NDC officials and Assembly Members from intervening in the 
selection of LEAP communities. Key bureaucrats confirmed the District Chief Ex- 
ecutive, who had ambitions of succeeding the four-term NDC MP, wanted to be 
seen as ‘a father for all’ and so decided to promote a fairer selection of the com- 
munities.!? The Chief Executive tasked the DLIC to propose a list of potential 
communities, ensuring that as much as possible, the poor would benefit from 
LEAP.” The former leader of the General Assembly of the District Assembly, 
confirmed the more technocratic selection in 2016 and revealed that 


we found out later that some of the communities the DLIC selected had never 
voted for the ruling NDC party. Yet we had to maintain them [these commu- 
nities] and include them on the list of LEAP communities. Some party officials 
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requested that the ‘NPP’ communities had to be changed and replaced with other 
communities known for voting for the NDC in previous elections. But the Chief 
Executive insisted that as much as possible, constituency party executives should 
stay off the LEAP community targeting process. 

(Int. respondent WWAM10, male, 12 years as elected political leader) 


As such, the constitution and operation of the DLIC in these two politically dom- 
inant districts was relatively technocratic, in line with programme guidelines. 
Nevertheless, NDC control of the central government at the time of fieldwork and 
locally through the NDC MP in Wa West enabled the MP to retain some influence 
over the District Assembly, the District Chief Executive, and the DLIC. This is in 
contrast to the NPP-dominated Assin South where the NPP MP was sidelined by 
the NDC-appointed District Chief Executive. 


The politically competitive Gomoa West and Sissala East districts 


In contrast, in Gomoa West and Sissala East districts, intense political competition 
among key political and social actors provided incentives for political involvement 
in the DLIC and an extremely partial selection of LEAP communities, diverging 
from the guidelines set out in the LEAP manual. 

In the Gomoa West district, Central region, the committee of technocrats out- 
lined in the LEAP manual did not and never had existed.?! Rather, key political 
actors such as the District Chief Executive, ruling party executives, and elected 
Assembly Members aligned with the ruling party had responsibility for manag- 
ing LEAP.” The result was that competitive pressures within and between parties 
strongly shaped community selection, with influential persons within the then rul- 
ing NDC, rather than technocrats, seizing control of the process.” Interviews with 
a senior Social Welfare bureaucrat revealed that 


the NDC Chief Executive, NDC Member of Parliament, and NDC constituency 
party executives targeted communities that mainly favoured the NDC and had 
previously voted NDC rather than the NPP. 

(Int. respondent GWBT02, female, 10 years as SWCDO official) 


Importantly, even after the central application of geographic targeting from 2015, 
the intensity of local political competition ahead of the parliamentary primaries 
resulted in local party figures utilizing their national networks to alter the cen- 
trally selected LEAP communities. The primary was contested by the incumbent 
NDC MP, the NDC District Chief Executive, and a ruling NDC party financier. 
Interviews with local Social Welfare officials showed that the then District Chief 
Executive, who drew much of his support from the coastal belt of the district, 
attempted—unsuccessfully—to direct LEAP to communities that supported his 
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parliamentary candidacy by using his control of resources to court influential As- 
sembly Members to his faction.” Meanwhile, the NDC MP was more successful 
in altering the centrally selected LEAP communities to those that favoured his re- 
election by enlisting the support of the Minister of Gender, Children, and Social 
Protection.” According to the senior Social Welfare bureaucrat, 


the NDC Member of Parliament went to the extent of visiting the then Social 
Protection Minister. The Minister had to call me [Social Welfare official] at one 
point ... to go ahead and work in the communities that the Member of Parliament 
was agitating to add to the LEAP communities in the district. 

(Int. respondent GWBT01, male, 6 years in SWCDO) 


Reflecting the intensity of competition surrounding geographical targeting, the 
former District Chief Executive admitted that 


the choice of LEAP communities and other social services always brings confu- 
sion between the Member of Parliament and the District Chief Executive ... the 
Member of Parliament wants the communities to go one way or the other, District 
Chief Executive wants others to go this way, leading to divisions and conflicts in 
the district. 

(Int. respondent GWAMO02, male, 8 years as political leader) 


Thus, in Gomoa West, political involvement in the district LEAP committee and 
the politicized application of community targeting procedures resulted in greater 
partiality, despite the introduction of reforms to centralize control. 

Equally, in the competitive Sissala East district in Upper West, the nature of 
political competition shaped the formation of the DLIC and greater partiality 
in geographic selection, contrary to the LEAP manual. According to one Social 
Welfare official, 


political actors at the district rather than technocrats dominated the DLIC ... the 
District Chief Executive and few politically connected members of the District 
Assembly, and constituency executives of the ruling NDC party associated with 
the District Chief Executive's faction made decisions about LEAP. 

(Int. respondent SSBT01, male, 12 years as SWCDO official) 


Interviews with top bureaucrats” and social elites?” indicated that prior to the 
2015 reforms, the then ruling NDC District Chief Executive, along with party 
officials, dominated geographic targeting, excluding local Social Welfare bureau- 
crats.** As an Assembly Member affirmed, 
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once the political head decides on LEAP communities, it is captured at the Social 
Welfare office and at the General Assembly and it is extremely difficult for anyone 
to change the names of communities once the list is made public. 

(Int. respondent SSAM09) 


The result of this political prioritization was that many of the poorest communi- 
ties were excluded from LEAP”? An interview with a senior Social Welfare official 
affirmed that 


LEAP was given to communities that provided 100 per cent to the ruling NDC 
party and party candidates in internal party primaries. 
(Int. respondent SSBT04, female, 6 years at District Assembly) 


Even after 2015, local party officials in Sissala East maintained control of the 
geographic targeting process. Rather than working with the list of communities 
selected by the national LEAP Management Secretariat, local party officials com- 
posed a list that was sent to the Secretariat by the influential NDC MP, who was 
formerly the District Chief Executive. Senior ruling party functionaries in the dis- 
trict reported that the selection of LEAP communities reignited a conflict within 
the ruling NDC between the District Chief Executive, MP, and constituency party 
chairperson.*’ The then District Chief Executive who wanted to contest the inter- 
nal party parliamentary primaries attempted to use allocation of LEAP and other 
social services to secure the support of communities. This put the District Chief 
Executive in conflict with the incumbent MP who contended that LEAP alloca- 
tions to the district had resulted from her lobbying efforts at the national level.*! 
The result was that internal party competition spawned conflicts over distribu- 
tion of resources, including LEAP, undermining the impartiality of geographic 
targeting. 

In sum, the nature of local political competition across the four districts was 
an important factor shaping the degree of political involvement in administrative 
structures and, consequently, the geographical targeting of LEAP communities. In 
Gomoa West and Sissala East, intense electoral competition led politicians to in- 
sert themselves into what are formally technocratic decision-making processes, 
leading to the allocation of LEAP places as a means of rewarding loyal com- 
munities and vehicles to reward party loyalists. Indeed, in the two competitive 
districts, the ties and personal connections of local political officials with influ- 
ential national government ‘godfathers’ were sufficient to circumvent the 2015 
reforms which aimed to centralize technocratic control over geographic target- 
ing. In contrast, in the dominant districts of Wa West and Assin South, the lack 
of political competition meant that there was limited incentive for local politi- 
cians to use LEAP in this way and LEAP administration remained relatively 
technocratic. 
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5. Political competition and household targeting 


Targeting of LEAP households within communities follows a two-step process: 
community-based targeting and a proxy means test. In the first step, potentially 
eligible households are identified by members of the CLIC or Community Focal 
Persons based on indicators such as the presence of extremely poor members who 
are elderly (over 65 years old), disabled, or caring for orphans and vulnerable chil- 
dren. In the second step, enumerators administer a standard questionnaire to all 
initially selected households, verifying their eligibility using a proxy means test 
(MMYE, 2007). The 2015 reforms sought to re-centralize the enumeration pro- 
cess and proxy means test, which were contracted to a private company, bypassing 
the district administration.*” As with geographic targeting, the degree of local po- 
litical competition was an important influence on the degree of impartiality in this 
selection process. 


The politically dominant Assin South and Wa West districts 


In the NPP-dominant Assin South in Central region, despite the largely techno- 
cratic geographic targeting process at district level, household targeting within 
communities was more influenced by political factors. Before 2015, the CLIC was 
made up of unit committee members, representatives of traditional authorities, 
and local ruling party leaders. The prominence of these political actors was a clear 
departure from the initially more technocratic arrangement at the district level.** 
Interviews with various community actors revealed that before 2015, CLIC mem- 
bers selected LEAP households following two steps. First, households had to meet 
the basic poverty indicators set out by the LEAP Management Secretariat.** Sec- 
ond, eligible households had to prove their strong association with local traditional 
leadership, a member of the CLIC’s family or the NDC at local level.’ As a senior 
Social Welfare bureaucrat affirmed, 


CLICs selected their family members and households that were close to them 
though they were poor households ... They also overlooked other poor eligible 
households due to their personal problems with those households. 

(Int. respondent ASBT04, male, 6 years at District Assembly) 


Beyond the desire of CLIC members to enrol their family and or party members, 
traditional leaders also clamoured to enrol their close family relations. Interviews 
with traditional leaders showed enrolling family members relieved them of the 
burden of having to provide for them.*° Hence, in the pre-reform period in Assin 
South, though LEAP households met the minimum programme criteria, they were 
also required to tick the box of being associated with members of the CLICs, 
traditional leaders, or NDC party executives. 
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After 2015, these powerful local actors were able to maintain their influence over 
the targeting, despite the objectives of the revised process. The newly appointed 
Community Focal Persons (who were mainly representatives of traditional leaders 
or local NDC party executives), working together with some former CLIC mem- 
bers, continued to compose their own lists of eligible households and presented 
these individuals for assessment. By taking this initiative, the former CLICs and 
the Community Focal Persons bypassed the constraints of the new centralized pro- 
cess by ensuring that only favoured households were presented for assessment by 
the independent enumerators.*” According to a senior Social Welfare bureaucrat, 


during the sensitization on the LEAP instead of the CLICs or focal persons let- 
ting everybody come around, you see that some few people will come around 
and the few people coming are all from one [the ruling] party ... the community 
focal persons try to ascertain the political affiliation of all persons that present 
themselves for enumeration. 

(Int. respondent ASBT01, male, 10 years as SWCDO official) 


Local committee members in Assin South therefore intervened to restrict access 
to the proxy means test to persons associated with members of the CLICs, tradi- 
tional leaders or ruling party executives. This circumvented the 2015 reforms and 
maintained local political influence over household targeting. 

In the NDC-dominant Wa West in Upper West, household targeting at the time 
of fieldwork was more consistent with LEAP guidelines. In the initial 2008 selec- 
tion, however, household targeting had been quite problematic. This was largely 
the result of misalignment between the NPP government at national level, which 
launched the LEAP programme in 2008, and the dominance of the NDC in the 
district. In this context, local representatives of the NPP central government at- 
tempted to use the programme to reward its weak political support base in the 
district.’ Interviews revealed that 


in the 2008 household targeting, majority of the beneficiaries were widows and 
widowers in the NPP communities ... they were subsequently enrolled on the 
programme without any assessment. 

(Int. respondent WWCL121, male, former CLIC member) 


At the time of fieldwork, when there was alignment between the national NDC 
government and NDC dominance in the district, discussions with senior Social 
Welfare bureaucrats indicated that the DLIC had picked local bureaucrats such 
as health volunteers and school inspectors to serve as Community Focal Persons 
in each community, replacing non-performing CLIC members.*? The Commu- 
nity Focal Persons in each community worked with volunteers drawn from a 
variety of ethnic groups in order to avoid dominance by any one, in addition to 
representatives of faith-based organizations who assisted in the implementation 
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of LEAP protocols.*° The result was that in the 2016 expansion of LEAP, the NDC 
political figures in the district—the MP, District Chief Executive, local commu- 
nity executives, and Assembly Members—collaborated to ensure that Community 
Focal Persons and local Social Welfare bureaucrats followed LEAP targeting guide- 
lines with minimal interference from the party's foot soldiers. The support of the 
District Chief Executive and MP for impartial application of the guidelines en- 
abled bureaucrats to stand up to local party foot soldiers who sought to influence 
the selection process. Consequently, whenever footsoldiers or party executives 
complained to the District Chief Executive or MP about bureaucrats’ unwilling- 
ness to grant preferential access for party members, they were scolded and told to 
leave bureaucrats to focus on their work.*! 


The politically competitive Gomoa West and Sissala East districts 


As with the geographic targeting process, intense political competition in Gomoa 
West and Sissala East undermined the impartiality of household targeting. In Go- 
moa West in the Central region, just as the DLIC was heavily politicized, at the 
community level, CLICs acted as an extension of the NDC party.’” Consequently, 
local party executives including chairpersons, secretaries, and women organizers 
automatically became members of the CLIC.** Assembly Members and traditional 
leaders aligned to the NDC also appointed persons favourable to the interest of the 
NDC party as members of CLICs.“* 

The result was that before 2015, CLIC members, who were mainly NDC party 
foot soldiers aligned to the District Chief Executive, enrolled old and vulnerable 
party members on LEAP. This was done to demonstrate the ‘caring’ nature of the 
ruling party for its loyal party members.*° An Assembly Member reported that 


in this district LEAP is political, and we channelled the LEAP through the party 
people. 
(Int. respondent GWAM15, male, 8 years as Assembly Member) 


Subsequently, local ruling party executives often required evidence of commit- 
ment of either the household in question or persons associated with that household 
to the party before they would be considered for targeting. In addition, tradi- 
tional authorities aligned to the ruling party jostled with their Assembly Member 
counterparts to promote the inclusion of their dependants on the programme. Dis- 
cussions with bureaucrats indicated that these local traditional leaders sought to 
enrol their close family to reduce their dependency on these leaders. *° 

Even after the 2015 reforms, local party officials went to the selected LEAP com- 
munities and noted the voter identity card numbers and party card numbers of 
the potential households prior to the arrival of the independent enumerators.*” 
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Party foot soldiers indicated that this pre-registration constituted a critical ‘siev- 
ing’ process,** with the result that non-party persons who felt they were eligible 
could not avail themselves at the community LEAP assessment centres.*? More- 
over, NDC actors in the CLICs and NDC-affiliated Assembly Members undertook 
extensive coaching of persons and household heads prior to the enumeration and 
proxy means test. As the former NDC District Chief Executive suggested, 


with these poor people if you do not coach them, they will give responses that will 
lead to their disadvantage [disqualification], so you always have to be coaching 
them on the best responses to qualify them for the programme. 

(Int. respondent GWAM02, male, 8 years as appointed political leader) 


It was thus not surprising when the ruling party aligned Assembly Member 
concluded that 


those who were strong and connected got the LEAP. The poor persons did not 
qualify for LEAP. Those who were most vulnerable could not be assessed for 
LEAP. 

(Int. respondent GWAM17, male, 12 years as Assembly Member) 


Likewise, in the competitive Sissala East district in Upper West, politically con- 
nected actors heavily influenced household targeting. Discussions with various 
community leaders revealed that CLICs were made up of political actors in LEAP 
communities rather than the health and education service workers and volun- 
teers, as required by the LEAP manual.” Most of these individuals held various 
party political positions at the polling station level.°' NDC constituency executives 
and foot soldiers, who doubled as CLIC members, ensured that their preferred 
households got enrolled.” Discussions with local community actors revealed that 
before 2015, the District Chief Executive visited communities and directly partic- 
ipated in household targeting. Bureaucrats and Assembly Members reported that 
the District Chief Executive personally promised to facilitate increases in the lo- 
cal coverage of LEAP once she was elected MP in 2012. An Assembly Member 
affirmed that 


the ruling party District Chief Executive handpicked beneficiary households 
based on her perception of their political influence in society. If they realized that 
you are an influential party member and that you have the capacity to influence 
people to do the voting, they will come and select you. This led to the vulnerable 
persons losing out in the selection of the programme. 
(Int. respondent SSAM04, male, 12 years as Assembly Member and political 
leader) 
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Even after the 2015 reforms, senior bureaucrats showed that the targeting process 
followed a similar pattern to before. An Assembly Member affirmed that 


CLIC members selected potential beneficiaries from only registered NDC party 
members and unqualified persons. 
(Int. respondent SSBT02; SSAM12; SSTA02) 


In addition, bureaucrats revealed that locally appointed enumerators rather than 
field officers of the independently appointed enumeration company were used, 
further undermining the targeting process.” Instead of assessing whole house- 
holds for eligibility, they assessed more than one person from the same household. 
This resulted in the over-sampling of participants from some favoured communi- 
ties to the neglect of other poorer localities. As an Assembly Member affirmed, 


in Bendei and Vamboi, for instance, husbands, wives, and their dependent chil- 
dren were assessed and registered separately. So, each person could receive 
LEAP individually, leaving other vulnerable households within the selected LEAP 
communities grossly under-represented. 
(Int. respondent SSAM04, male, 12 years at District Assembly and also political 
leader) 


Moreover, local enumerators, in collaboration with local NDC party executives, 
coached party members on the best responses to the assessment questionnaires.” 
Interviews with a Social Welfare bureaucrat suggested that 


the party leaders coached the selected members to ensure that their responses 
portrayed them as ultra-poor and vulnerable members and eligible for LEAP. For 
the most part these persons were traders in the market and others also had their 
own farms. So, they prepared them on the best responses to qualify them for the 
programme. 

(Int. respondent SSBT02, female, 4 years at District Assembly) 


Thus, though political involvement in household targeting was present to some de- 
gree in all four sites, there was a greater degree of manipulation in the politically 
competitive Gomoa West and Sissala East districts than the politically dominant 
ones. In the politically dominant Wa West district, local politicians used their po- 
litical influence to create a buffer for bureaucrats to conduct household targeting 
for the 2016 expansion of the programme based on the established guidelines. The 
link between political dominance and impartial targeting was less clear in Assin 
South, however. Here, while the NPP is locally dominant, NDC representatives 
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of the national government interfered in household targeting to ensure that par- 
ticipants not only met LEAP criteria but were also connected to CLIC members, 
traditional leaders or the NDC party. 


6. Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that, broadly in line with initial expectations, the dis- 
tribution of LEAP in Ghana is shaped by sub-national variation in both state 
infrastructural power and political competition. The division between a rela- 
tively strong state in southern Ghana and comparatively weak infrastructural 
power in the north of the country has roots in the colonial era, while succes- 
sive post-independence governments have reinforced this division. The analysis 
above shows that this legacy of past processes of state formation has enduring im- 
pacts on the distribution of LEAP, with the lack of physical infrastructure and 
human resources in the Upper West region posing challenges to effective target- 
ing of the programme. These limits to state infrastructural power have only been 
exacerbated with the introduction of increasingly technology-intensive targeting 
and disbursement systems that expose the weakness in transport and telecommu- 
nications infrastructure. Consequently, vulnerable people in remote communities 
are excluded from the programme. 

While important, the impact of state infrastructural power on targeting pales 
into insignificance compared with the influence of political competition. As shown 
in the preceding analysis, there are clear differences in the application of ge- 
ographic and household targeting processes between politically dominant and 
competitive districts. The implementation of LEAP and other social programmes 
using decentralized state structures has ignited competing pressures among lo- 
cal state officials and societal actors. In politically competitive districts, between 
party and, often, also within party competition has led political actors to infil- 
trate LEAP committees and to seek to influence the distribution of transfers with 
a view to using the programme as a means of building their own political sup- 
port. While the implementation process was not entirely insulated from political 
influence in the politically dominant cases, for the most part geographic and, to a 
degree, household targeting largely conformed to programme guidelines. Where 
there were problems with targeting in dominant districts, this can be attributed, in 
part, to misalignment between national and local politics. This was the case in Wa 
West during the initial rollout of LEAP in 2008 and in Assin South in more recent 
expansions in 2016, where the locally dominant party was in opposition to the na- 
tional incumbent. The result was political divisions between the local party and 
centrally appointed district officials, which led the national ruling party—NPP in 
Wa West and NDCin Assin South—to seek to influence selection in favour of their 
weak political base in the districts. 
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The government, under the guidance of donors, launched a reform of the LEAP 
targeting process in 2015 with a view to limiting the influence of local political ac- 
tors by recentralizing control over geographic and household targeting. In many 
respects, these reforms mirror similar steps taken in Kenya (see Chapter 6). How- 
ever, unlike in Kenya, the reforms to Ghana’s LEAP have done little to insulate the 
programme from political influence. Regarding geographic targeting, local polit- 
ical leaders in competitive districts exploited connections with powerful national 
politicians to circumvent central controls on the process. Likewise, local party offi- 
cials have maintained influence on household targeting, limiting those submitted 
for evaluation by enumerators to those with political connections and coaching 
favoured participants on how to answer the survey questions. These findings raise 
wider questions pertaining to how social transfer programmes and decentralized 
social services in general might best confront entrenched local political dynamics 
and whether it is possible to ‘reach around’ influential local political and social 
actors. The failure to insulate LEAP from local politics underscores that technical 
fixes can succeed only where they are aligned with political dynamics. 


Notes 


Int. respondent GWAM11; GWAM06. 
Int. respondent LMS02; LMS04. 
Int. respondent ASBT01; ASBT04; GWBT01; GWBT04. 
Int. respondent WWAM05; SSBTO1. 
Int. respondent ASBT02; ASBT04; ASBT05; GWBT01; GWBT03. 
Int. respondent WWBT17; WWBT13; WWAM07; SSAM12; SSAM05; SSBT04; 
SSBT05. 
Int. respondent ASBT02; ASBT05. 
8. Int. respondent ASAM15. 
9. Int. respondent ASBTO1. 
10. Int. respondent GWAM17; GWAM02; GWAM01; GWBT03. 
11. Int. respondent WWBT12; WWAM07; SSBT04. 
12. Int. respondent WWBT12; WWCLI19. 
13. Int. respondent SSBT01; WWBT12. 
14. Int. respondent SSBT02; WWAM27; WWCL29; WWAM5; WWBT12. 
15. Int. respondent WWBT12. 
16. Int. respondent ASBTO1. 
17. Int. respondent ASBT01; ASAM08; ASAM04; ASAM15. 
18. Int. respondent WWBT12; WWBT13; WWAM12. 
19. Int. respondent WWBT12. 
20. Int. respondent WWAM27; WWAM1O0. 
21. Int. respondent GWBT01; GWBT02. 
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Int. respondent GWBT01; GWBT04. 

Int. respondent GWBT01; GWAM02. 

Int. respondent GWBT01; GWAM17. 

Hon. Arthur, MP for Gomoa West served on the following committees during his 
first term in Parliament (2009-12): Finance, Local Government, and Employment, 
Social Welfare and State Enterprises. In his second term in Parliament (2012-16), he 
served on the following committees: Standing Orders Committee and Public Accounts 
Committee. 

Int. respondent SSBT01; SSBT02; SSBT04. 

Int. respondent SSAM14. 

Int. respondent SSBT04; SSCL05; SSAM02; SSAM05; SSAM12; SSAM04; SSTAO1. 
Int. respondent SSBT04; SSAM14. 

Alijata had not succeeded in facilitating the appointment of an NDC District Chief 
Executive allied to her interests against that of the faction of Halutie, the former NDC 
MP and Minister of State under the NDC administration from 2009 to 2012 (SSBT02; 
SSBT05; SSAMO05). 

Int. respondent SSAM01; SSAMO09; SSAM12. 

Int. respondent LMS01; LMS02. 

Int. respondent ASAM04; ASAM08; ASAM07; ASBT02; ASBTO1. 

Int. respondent ASBTO1. 

Int. respondent ASBTO1. 

Int. respondent ASBT04. 

Int. respondent ASBTO1. 

Int. respondent WWCL21; WWAM10; WWFGD02; WWCLI3. 

Int. respondent WWBT12. 

Int. respondent WWBT13. 

Int. respondent WWCL23. 

Int. respondent GWCL08; GWCLO9. 

Int. respondent GWAM12. 

Int. respondent GWBT01; GWAM14. 

Int. respondent GWBT01; GWAM02. 

Int. respondent GWTA03; GWTAO1. 

Int. respondent GWAM13; GWBTO01. 

Int. respondent GWFGD01; GWFGD03. 

Int. respondent GWAM18; GWAM17; GWCL08; GWAM15; GWFGD01; GWFGD03. 
Int. respondent SSCL05; SSCL06; SSCL03; SSCL04. 

Int. respondent SSAM10; SSAM09; SSAM13; SSAM02; SSAM12. 

Int. respondent SSAM06; SSAM10; SSAM12; SSAM14. 

Int. respondent SSAM02; SSAM06; SSAM12; SSBT02. 

Local language challenges in the Sissala area undermined the ability of indepen- 
dent enumerators to undertake the assessment of potential LEAP households (Int. 
respondent SSBT02; SSBT01). 

Int. respondent SSBT02; SSBTO1. 
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6 
The Distributional Politics of Social 
Transfers in Kenya 


Alesha Porisky 


1. Introduction 


Kenya was a relatively early adopter of social transfers in Africa, with its first 
pilot programme—the Cash Transfer for Orphans and Vulnerable Children (CT- 
OVC)—introduced by the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) and the government in 2004.! The CT-OVC was followed by 
government-funded and implemented social transfer programmes for vulner- 
able Older Persons (OPCT) and Persons with Severe Disabilities (PWSD-CT). 
These programmes all provide targeted bimonthly unconditional monetary trans- 
fers to vulnerable populations and operate nationwide, while a fourth targeted 
programme, the Hunger Safety Net Programme (HSNP), operates only in the 
northern counties. In Kenyas highly competitive electoral environment, the gov- 
ernment has focused on the broad expansion of these social transfer programmes 
as a highly visible means of distribution (Porisky n.d.). The latest government ini- 
tiative takes these efforts a step further with the adoption of the Inua Jamii pension 
in 2017/18 that provides unconditional transfers to everyone aged 70 and above 
not receiving a pension or another social transfer. 

Observers have raised concerns that social transfers implemented in competi- 
tive electoral environments may be prone to politicization, as political actors seek 
to distribute social transfers in ways that build popular support (Driscoll 2018). 
Indeed, the involvement of Members of Parliament (MPs) in Constituency So- 
cial Assistance Committees has led some scholars to argue that social transfers in 
Kenya have been ‘successfully co-opted’ by MPs to serve as a ‘constituency-level 
patronage resource’ (Wanyama and McCord 2017, p. 22; see also Wanyama and 
Nyambedha 2017). In contrast, studies from other world regions have demon- 
strated that it is possible to limit the political manipulation of social transfers, 
even in countries with long histories of patronage politics, if there is ‘solid min- 
isterial commitment, thoughtful policy design and strong technocratic capacity’ 
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(Sugiyama and Hunter 2013, 43-44). To date, there has been limited empirical 
work on how social transfers are delivered at the local level in Kenya, with the 
exception of Kramon’s (2019) findings that the formal guidelines for programme 
implementation limit the ability of politicians to influence and claim credit for dis- 
tribution. This chapter contributes to the burgeoning literature on the distributive 
politics of social transfers, emphasizing that policy implementation is not simply 
a top-down administrative process that uniformly follows official rules and guide- 
lines, but a highly political negotiation involving both state and societal actors 
(Migdal 2001; Paudel 2009). 

The chapter focuses primarily on two social transfer programmes, the CT-OVC 
and OPCT, the two largest programmes with national coverage, with some atten- 
tion to the recently introduced Inua Jamii pension, which will eventually replace 
the OPCT.? While the implementation of social transfers encompasses a range of 
activities, this chapter primarily focuses on targeting and registration. The chapter 
employs case studies of four diverse counties across Kenya, which vary in their 
levels of political competition and their historic incorporation into the central 
state. In each county, researchers conducted 45 key informant interviews with 
government officials, local and customary authorities, political appointees, mem- 
bers of social transfer committees and health workers, as well as 16 focus group 
discussions with both beneficiaries and non-beneficiaries of the CT-OVC and 
OPCT. 

The chapter presents two key findings. First, variations in state infrastructural 
power impact bureaucratic adherence to rules and implementation guidelines. In 
areas where there is more central state oversight, greater access to human, mate- 
rial, and financial resources, and where the state has a greater territorial reach and 
is more embedded within the society, implementation of social transfers closely 
follows official guidelines. However, where state capacity and oversight are rel- 
atively limited, local authorities compensate for weak state infrastructural power 
and thus play a more prominent role in implementation. The second key finding is 
that state patronage and party politics are less prominent in the distribution of so- 
cial transfers than has been predicted by existing literature. While MPs frequently 
claim credit for the expansion of social transfers in their constituencies, they are 
rarely able to impact the allocation of social transfers to locations or households 
in practice. 

The chapter proceeds in Section 2 with an overview of the historic foundations 
of state formation in Kenya, and a justification of case selection. Section 3 pro- 
vides an overview of the targeting procedures in the social transfer programmes, 
while Section 4 explores the variations in state infrastructural power across the 
four cases. Section 5 then analyses how these variations have shaped the targeting 
of social transfers in the selected cases, before Section 6 concludes. 
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2. Patterns of state formation in Kenya 


In Kenya, legacies of colonialism and state formation have had lasting impacts on 
the balance of political power, incorporation into the central state, and variations 
in state infrastructural power. The result is that state infrastructural power and 
party-political allegiances vary markedly across the country. 

In the Rift Valley, removal of indigenous populations to allow white settlers to 
access the fertile highlands during the colonial period resulted in overcrowding 
in ‘native reserves’ and an influx of migrants, frequently of Kikuyu ethnicity, in 
search of agricultural work. After independence, the ruling Kenya African Na- 
tional Union (KANU) supported the resettlement of ethnic Kikuyu into the Rift 
Valley as white settlers departed. However, the shifting balance of power in na- 
tional politics between the Kikuyu, Luo, and Kalenjin has had major ramifications 
for the treatment of these ‘indigenous’ and ‘outsider’ populations in the Rift Val- 
ley, leading to inter-ethnic conflict over land, one of the main causes of electoral 
violence in 2007-8 (Kanyinga 2009; Boone 2012). 

In contrast, a long history of marginalization from the central state resulted 
in relatively low levels of state infrastructural power and state legitimacy in arid 
pastoralist areas of northern Kenya (Achiba 2019, p. 5). The colonial government 
saw pastoralism as ‘primitive, backward and to be discouraged, implementing 
policies that impeded mobility and limited access to common property (Zwa- 
nenberg quoted in Amutabi 2015 p. 126). Post-independence governments have 
maintained retrogressive policies (Waller 2012; Achiba 2019) and, despite recent 
investment in infrastructure (Kochore 2020), roads, electricity, schools, and health 
centres remain limited (Arero 2017). The result of this marginalization is that 
customary systems of local governance, such as clan leaders, are afforded greater 
importance than in other parts of the country (Schlee 1989; Bassi 2005). 

The balance of political power and ethnicity in the post-independence era also 
have significant ramifications for access to state resources. Colonial divide-and- 
rule polices resulted in divisions between major ethnic groups, which deepened 
in the post-colonial era (Branch 2011; Khisa and Oesterdiekhoff 2012). The po- 
litical elite controls access to state resources, which are distributed to supporters 
through a network of patron-client relationships that serve as the basis for contin- 
ued power. Thus, incumbent areas in central Kenya have historically had greater 
access to state resources and closer ties to the central state, while opposition areas 
have been marginalized (Hassan 2020b). Political tensions have aggravated eth- 
nic cleavages. Following independence, divisions between the first president, Jomo 
Kenyatta, and the vice-president, Oginga Odinga, led to Odinga’s abdication and 
later detention. These events contributed to the continued marginalization of Luo 
Nyanza under Kenyatta and his successor, Daniel arap Moi. 
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More recently, multi-party elections from 1992 have been highly competitive 
and closely contested (Lynch 2011; Muhula 2020). In 1992, the government was ac- 
cused of inciting ethnic violence, which led to an estimated 1,500 dead and 300,000 
displaced in the 14 months prior to the election (Human Rights Watch 1993; Mulli 
1999; Klopp 2001; Branch 2011). In 2007, post-election violence erupted follow- 
ing the announcement of Kibaki as president, leading to 1,000 deaths and over 
500,000 people displaced (Branch 2011; Mueller 2020). These events were under- 
pinned by patterns of political violence structured along ethnic lines, established 
under Moi’s regime (Kanyinga 2009). Ultimately, a power-sharing agreement led 
by Kibaki was established and a new constitution outlined social, economic, and 
political rights for all Kenyans and proposed a new devolved political system 
that would decentralize some power to newly created counties. Implemented 
in 2013, devolution created an entirely new level of government, with separate 
executive and legislative powers (Cornell and D'Arcy 2014). While devolution 
brought some state systems closer to the people, particularly salient for those 
living in northern Kenya (Bulle and Ombui 2016; Scott-Villiers 2017; Wagana 
2017), it also decentralized patronage networks to the local level (D'Arcy and 
Cornell 2016). 

The election of Uhuru Kenyatta in 2013 and his contested re-election in 2017 
did little to alter existing networks of clientelism (Wanyama and McCord 2017; 
Wanyama and Nyambedha 2017). Rather it saw the continuation of a political 
system that rewards loyal supporters and ethno-regional allies, and provides the 
incumbent government ‘with opportunities to accumulate private resources and 
(mis)use public ones’ (Pommerolle 2020, p. 16). These histories of marginalization 
and bitterly contested elections, linked to struggles for control over state power and 
resources, have implications for the implementation of social transfers. The polit- 
ically driven expansion of social transfers as a means of providing highly visible 
forms of distribution suggests that the programmes could represent opportunities 
for the government to gain support during elections. 


Case selection 


Sub-national cases were selected to include counties with variation in state infras- 
tructural power, levels of ethnic diversity, and party politics (see Table 6.1 and 
Fig. 6.1). Nyeri county is a stronghold of the current national government and 
home primarily to inhabitants from the Kikuyu ethnic group. The county lies in the 
agriculturally rich central highlands where the state possesses a high level of infras- 
tructural power. Nakuru county in the Rift Valley is likewise an area in which state 
infrastructural power is strong. In contrast to Nyeri, however, it is ethnically di- 
verse, with the largest ethnic communities being the Kikuyu and Kalenjin, and the 
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Table 6.1 Sub-national case selection in Kenya 


Party politics 
Stronghold Contested 


State infrastructural power High Nyeri Nakuru 


Low Homa Bay Marsabit 


Note: Italics indicate counties with high levels of ethnic heterogeneity. 
Source: KNBS (2019) 
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Fig. 6.1 Map of Kenyan case studies 


Source: Author, revised from yourfreetemplates.com 


county has been hotly contested in national elections. Homa Bay county borders 
Lake Victoria in western Kenya. It is an opposition stronghold, home primarily to 
Luo inhabitants. As a result of marginalization under successive political regimes, 
state infrastructural power is low compared to Nyeri and Nakuru. Finally, Marsabit 
county is one of four northern counties. It is the largest county in Kenya in terms 
of land size with a dispersed population, which limits the infrastructural power of 
the state. Marsabit is also ethnically diverse, with over 14 ethnic communities, and 
has been highly contested within national political races. 

Sub-counties were selected to be representative of each county with respect to 
state infrastructural power, programme coverage, and duration, using data from 
the national Management Information System (MIS) and county interviews. Thus, 
sub-counties with high or low levels of state infrastructural power relative to the 
county as a whole were excluded, as were sub-counties that were part of pilot 
programmes. 
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3. Targeting Kenya’s social transfers 


Since 2013, all Kenya's social transfer programmes have been coordinated un- 
der one umbrella, the National Safety Net Programme, with a new Operations 
Manual introduced in 2017 to standardize what had been rather diverse imple- 
mentation structures for the different social transfer programmes. Since 2017, all 
programmes have, in theory, adopted the same targeting procedures, which com- 
prise four stages: geographic; community-based targeting; a proxy-means test; and 
community validation. 

Programme administration and responsibility for targeting is distributed across 
the decentralized levels of the Kenyan state (see Fig. 6.2). The national-level So- 
cial Assistance Unit (SAU) conducts geographic targeting based on government 
poverty data (MLEAA 2016). In 2013/14, a decision was made that 70 per cent of 
the allocation of new beneficiaries would be determined by poverty level, while 
30 per cent would be distributed evenly across all 290 constituencies (MLEAA 
2016). Known as the “70-30 rule, this political bargain reconciled the interests of 
MPs—who wanted to ensure coverage of their constituencies—with the expansion 
of social transfers to areas of high poverty. It stipulates that in any new expansion, 
70 per cent of the resources will be geographically targeted, with the SAU deter- 
mining allocations based on poverty numbers gathered through existing program 
enrolment and the Kenyan Integrated Household Budget Survey (KHIBS). The re- 
maining 30 per cent of resources are distributed evenly to all constituencies that 
have not yet reached maximum coverage, regardless of poverty levels, with the 
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Fig. 6.2 CT-OVC and OPCT administrative structures 


Source: Author’s representation based on Republic of Kenya (2017) and Government of Kenya 
(2017). 
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Fig. 6.4 CT-OVC coverage by county 
Source: Author's representation based on Republic of Kenya (2020) and KNBS (2018). 


SAU generally determining allocations down to the sub-county level. Geographic 
targeting largely maps onto poverty incidence (Figs 6.3 and 6.4), although north- 
ern counties covered by the HSNP have lower coverage of the CT-OVC and OPCT, 
as households cannot benefit from more than one transfer. 

In ethnically heterogeneous counties, the government has sought to use geo- 
graphical targeting to distribute transfers across ethnic groups. In Nakuru, the 
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history of ethno-political violence created incentives to mobilize state infrastruc- 
tural power in a fine-grained manner to limit distributional grievances. As such, 
in areas historically impacted by electoral violence and with high numbers of in- 
ternally displaced people, the SAU makes geographical targeting decisions right 
down to the village level. As villages in these areas tend to be ethnically homo- 
geneous, even when locations are ethnically heterogeneous, the SAU allocated 
numbers to villages based on population, essentially ensuring equitable distribu- 
tion of the social transfers amongst ethnic groups. In Nakuru, the central state has 
enough information about local communities to make targeting decisions that are 
enforceable and viewed as legitimate by beneficiaries and other important local 
actors. Moreover, there is no opportunity for these numbers to be altered locally. 
In contrast, in the other ethnically heterogeneous county, Marsabit, the central 
state lacks the information to make informed decisions about allocations in dif- 
fuse pastoral societies and also the legitimacy among local actors to enforce those 
decisions. The result is that bureaucrats deferred to chiefs and clan leaders to assist 
with the distribution social transfers within locations, as discussed in Section 5. 

The second stage of targeting involves community-based targeting. The new 
Operations Manual proposes a Location Targeting Committee,’ comprised of an 
elected representative from each village in the location, to oversee the process. Tar- 
geting procedures begin with sensitization of state officials and committee mem- 
bers, community awareness building through barazas (public meetings) within 
each sub-location and recruitment, and training of Location Targeting Commit- 
tee members. Barazas organized by chiefs and village elders provide the forum for 
the communities to identify jointly the most vulnerable households for inclusion 
in the programme. In the two weeks after the baraza, community members may 
also personally contact a Location Targeting Committee member to be listed in the 
programme. This list of potential participants is provided to the sub-county offi- 
cers and Constituency Social Action Committee (CSAC) members for review and 
is posted at churches, schools, and the chiefs’ offices for review by the community. 
After seven days, another community baraza will be held, where the community 
validates the list and identifies any inclusion or exclusion errors. Following this 
validation process, the list is sent to Nairobi and entered into the MIS. 

In the third phase, enumerators—who must be secondary school graduates— 
are recruited from the community and trained. Enumerators visit all listed house- 
holds to collect household data, which is subject to a proxy means test (PMT) by 
the SAU in Nairobi. Using the results of the PMT, potential beneficiary lists for 
each sub-location are determined per the expansion quota based on the long-list 
provided by the community. Households with multiple categorical vulnerabilities 
are given priority. Current rules stipulate that a household can only benefit from 
one social transfer, and the creation ofa single registry for all social transfer recip- 
ients has enabled comparison of all participant lists. Finally, in the fourth stage, 
final beneficiary lists are subject to final community validation. 
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The main avenue for political involvement in the social transfer programmes 
has been through the CSACs. CSACs were introduced in 2015 in response to MPs’ 
demands for direct involvement in the programmes. Each CSAC is composed of 
15 members, nine of whom are political appointees, and is designed to ‘act as a 
link between the political leaders and the community’ (Republic of Kenya 2017, 
p. 9). The committee’s formal roles include participating in validation of potential 
participants, monitoring targeting procedures, and community awareness raising. 
Members are expected to attend quarterly meetings, where they receive a ‘sitting 
allowance’ of KSH 3,000.* Scholars have raised concerns that the CSAC could be 
used for political manipulation of social transfer distribution (Wanyama and Mc- 
Cord 2017; Wanyama and Nyambedha 2017). However, as will be explored further 
in the next section, strong formal rules and guidelines tend to limit the politi- 
cal interference of the CSACs and, where operational, they have been used as an 
additional tool for monitoring the social transfers. 

The new Operations Manual also recognizes the important roles played by chiefs 
in local implementation. Unlike in Ghana (see Chapter 5), chiefs do not have 
roots in customary authority, but were creations of colonial authorities that be- 
came the lowest level of state administration after independence (Nyamweru and 
Chidongo 2018). However, the role of chiefs and village elders in the implemen- 
tation of the social transfers has been a subject of contention. A 2017 survey by 
the Kenyan Ethics and Anti-Corruption Commission reported that the Chief’s Of- 
fice, composed of the chiefs, sub-chiefs, and village elders, was the most corrupt 
office in Kenya (Ethics and Anti-Corruption Commission Kenya 2018). Early CT- 
OVC evaluations indicated that ‘the chiefs handpicked [targeting committees] as 
opposed to community selection’ and they frequently acted as the ‘chairpersor 
of the selection committee (Kirera 2012, p. 48), supporting concerns that chiefs 
could manipulate distribution of the transfers for personal gain. As a result, pre- 
vious versions of the Operations Manual did not include a role for the chiefs or 
village elders. However, given the importance of the chiefs in the day-to-day lives 
of rural villages, and their role in liaising between citizens and higher levels of 
government (Kirera 2012; Onyango-Ouma and Samuels 2012; Osborn 2020), the 
2017 Operations Manual did provide a role for chiefs in ‘supporting programme 
implementation (Government of Kenya 2017, p. 10). According to the guidelines, 
chiefs’ role in targeting is limited to community mobilization for barazas, pro- 
viding security and, if necessary, assisting potential beneficiaries to acquire the 
required identification documents. 

Furthermore, in each location, Beneficiary Welfare Committees for each social 
transfer programme provide a link between social transfer participants and local- 
level bureaucrats and are responsible for informing households of payment dates, 
following up on non-collection of payments, mobilizing beneficiaries for trainings, 
updating beneficiary information, and fielding complaints and grievances from 
beneficiaries. Beneficiary Welfare Committee members are unpaid and elected by 
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social transfer participants, with representatives from each village, to ensure broad 
representation within each location. 

Responsibility for targeting of social transfers is relatively centralized, therefore, 
with the national SAU conducting geographical targeting and individual target- 
ing through the PMT. Nonetheless, programme administration and the selection 
of participants depends on the coordination and cooperation of a diverse range 
of state officials, political and societal actors across the tiers of Kenya's decentral- 
ized state administration from the national level down to the village. The following 
analysis examines how the combination of state infrastructural power and politi- 
cal competition shapes the involvement of these actors in the distribution of social 
transfers. 


4. State infrastructural power in context 


This section examines the variation in each of the three dimensions of state in- 
frastructural power—resources, intra-state relations, and state—society relations— 
across the four research sites. 


State resources 


While all the bureaucrats interviewed reported resource deficiencies, the extent 
to which these deficiencies prevented bureaucrats from carrying out their duties 
varied considerably across counties. Oversight over programme implementation 
was in part dependent on bureaucrats’ capacity to reach communities, which 
requires human and financial resources, and physical infrastructure, including 
transportation. Nyeri and Nakuru have a relatively strong network of public trans- 
port, through matatus (mini-buses) and shared cars. In contrast, in Homa Bay and 
Marsabit, resource constraints were not only more pronounced than in Nakuru 
and Nyeri, but they were also exacerbated by poor physical infrastructure, includ- 
ing a lack of public transport. In Marsabit, each sub-county covers a large area of 
diffuse villages (Table 6.2), while in Homa Bay it is hard to reach interior areas and 
smaller islands in Lake Victoria. One bureaucrat in Homa Bay reported, 


We don't have vehicles to move, we don't have motorbikes to move, so in most 
cases we hire and yet what the government is giving in terms of funding is quite 
limited, so that cannot allow us to carry out all these duties. 


Bureaucrats also reported that understaffing frequently forced them to close offices 
when they were sick or had to attend trainings, and that they relied heavily on 
local volunteers to support their work. In Marsabit, these structural constraints 
were even more pronounced and bureaucrats were further challenged by pockets 
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Table 6.2 County size and population density 


Marsabit Homa Bay Nakuru Nyeri 


Area (km?) 70,944.1 3152.5 7462.4 3325.0 
Population density 6 359 290 228 
(persons/km7) 


of regional instability, low rates of registration for national identity cards, and high 
rates of seasonal mobility among the transhumant pastoralists. As one officer in 
Moyale noted, 


We are poorly staffed because we serve seven wards and two districts and the 
furthest location is 150 km away. Most of the areas are rough and unreachable 
during rainy season, and some areas are conflict zones we are unable to reach and 
for the community to get service is hard. 


In contrast, bureaucrats in Nakuru and Nyeri were more positive about their ability 
to meet their targets related to the social transfer programmes, even if they some- 
times felt constrained by understaffing and a lack of vehicles. In both counties, 
bureaucrats frequently solicited help from other local government offices, NGOs, 
or politicians. 


Intra-state relations 


Another key component of infrastructural power involves the oversight of the cen- 
tral state over lower-level bureaucrats to ensure that social transfers are uniformly 
implemented across diverse subnational contexts. In this respect, the physical dis- 
tance of research sites from central government ministries and offices in Nairobi 
directly is an important source of variation. 

Across all counties, bureaucrats engage in a largely top-down process of goal 
setting, in line with the broader goals of the ministry and the SAU. These goals 
are similar across all counties and sub-counties, and relate to payment, man- 
agement of complaints, and community awareness building. In certain years, 
bureaucrats are expected to meet goals for targeting and registration, with num- 
bers and timelines ‘handed down by SAU; but they are not evaluated on targeting 
accuracy. Bureaucrats’ performance is evaluated annually against these goals, but 
if goals are not met, bureaucrats are given the opportunity to provide an expla- 
nation. Although there is no official incentive structure in place, respondents 
commonly reported that consistently poor performance might limit opportunities 
for promotion. Individual performance is rarely rewarded, except through occa- 
sional letters of recognition, and high-performing ministries sometimes receive 
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monetary bonuses for all employees. Goal setting and performance monitoring 
was reported consistently across all counties and sub-counties, but had limited 
impact on the overall implementation of the social transfers. 

All bureaucrats involved in the implementation of the social transfers received 
training on the Operations Manual and communicated regularly with both their 
immediate superiors in the ministry and the SAU. The programmes are also sub- 
ject to additional oversight by the SAU through monitoring visits to the county 
and sub-county offices, and visits to participant households to assess targeting 
effectiveness and follow up on complaints. However, there was significant vari- 
ation between counties in the frequency of SAU monitoring visits, which maps 
onto both the distance from Nairobi, and the marginalization of distant counties 
by the central state. SAU visits were most frequent in Nakuru and Nyeri coun- 
ties, averaging between two and five times per year. In Homa Bay, SAU visits 
were less predictable, with bureaucrats reporting annual SAU visits to both sub- 
county offices and participant households. In Marsabit county, SAU visits were 
even less consistent, with bureaucrats reporting ‘occasional’ and ‘infrequent’ vis- 
its. One county coordinator reported that SAU visits were ‘unusual and that there 
was ‘limited oversight of the programme by SAU. The proximity of Nyeri and 
Nakuru counties to Nairobi also makes it easier for sub-county bureaucrats to 
travel to Nairobi, with trips being cheaper and requiring less time away from the 
county offices. Areas close to the centre therefore receive greater oversight from 
the SAU. Areas that are farther from Nairobi not only receive less direct oversight 
but also experience greater difficulty following up on programme issues in person, 
for example around payments and grievances. 


State-society relations 


Another central component of the state’s infrastructural power concerns how so- 
cietal actors perceive the legitimacy of the institutions of the central state and ‘the 
effects, or weight, of the state on societal power networks’ (Soifer 2008, p. 235). The 
variations in state-society relations in Kenya, shaped by the marginalization and 
alienation of peripheral communities from the central state, affect the legitimacy 
of local bureaucrats and perceptions of the transfers by the communities where 
they are implemented. 

All bureaucrats are centrally appointed and rotate postings every few years. 
However, there are important sub-national differences in the embeddedness of bu- 
reaucrats within the communities which they serve. Hassan (2020a) shows that un- 
der Kenya's provincial administrations, the percentage of co-ethnic administrators 
and the length of their tenure were higher in areas aligned with the incumbent 
president. Therefore, bureaucrats in steadfast opposition areas, such as Homa 
Bay—which have historically been ‘misaligned’ with the central government—are 
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less likely to be locally embedded in the communities they serve. Furthermore, 
bureaucrats generally have a ‘strong aversion to assignments in the arid north 
with tenure in these ‘hardship posts’ generally limited to two years (Hassan 2020a, 
p. 83). Thus, local embeddedness is less likely in the northern counties, reducing 
bureaucrats’ knowledge of and sense of obligation to the communities they serve 
(Hassan 2020a). 

In addition to SAU visits, monitoring at sub-national level is conducted by 
the county coordinators, the Sub-County Children’s Officer, Sub-County Social 
Development Officer, and the CSAC, mainly focused on payment points. The fre- 
quency of monitoring depends partly on the level of oversight from the SAU and 
the resources available at the sub-county office, as discussed above. However, it 
also depends on the motivation of CSAC members, and the relationship between 
the Sub-County Children’s Officer, Sub-County Social Development Officer, and 
local communities. Nyeri and Nakuru counties both had relatively high levels of 
oversight at this level, which was largely driven by bureaucrats’ strong connec- 
tions with locally embedded actors, including CSAC members, who were willing 
to conduct informal monitoring and report any issues to bureaucrats who could 
then follow up. In Homa Bay, while some bureaucrats were from surrounding ar- 
eas, others lacked either innate or learned embeddedness.” Bureaucrats reported 
that limited resources impeded their ability to monitor programmes effectively 
at the local level. However, like Nyeri and Nakuru, they compensated for some 
of these deficiencies through the CSAC members who helped monitor payment 
points during bi-monthly distribution and chiefs who helped monitor participant 
households. In Marsabit, meanwhile, bureaucrats often reported feeling removed 
from the communities in which they worked. Short-term appointments and sig- 
nificant language barriers reduced their ability to build connections with local 
communities. Bureaucrats often rely on local interpreters, and, as one Sub-County 
Children’s Officer formerly based in Marsabit noted, ‘the moment there is an in- 
terpreter, and maybe he or she is a local, you could not detect if the community is 
being given the right information. Scarce resources and inadequate infrastructure 
also limited local bureaucrats’ ability to visit remote areas, and they often relied on 
a constrained form of local monitoring by chiefs or community members. 

State-society relations also influence community interpretations of the social 
transfers. Across all counties, participants generally understood that the social 
transfers were national programmes, implemented by the central government, and 
not attributable to a specific political party. The OPCT and CT-OVC have sur- 
vived tumultuous government turnovers and the programmes have been central 
to both the incumbent and opposition parties’ campaigns for many years. How- 
ever, participant perspectives are also influenced by the transparency of targeting 
procedures. Participants in Homa Bay and Marsabit were more likely to view the 
programmes as a ‘gift’ or a ‘favour, while participants in Nyeri and Nakuru were 
more likely to view the programmes as their ‘right’ 
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Overall, variation in all aspects of state infrastructural power were evident 
across the four counties. Across all counties, bureaucrats faced resource scarcities 
and multiple pressures; however, these scarcities were most prevalent in Marsabit, 
especially relative to the resources required for programme implementation in a 
vast and sparsely populated county. Bureaucrats in Homa Bay also experienced 
greater resource deficiencies compared to Nyeri and Nakuru, where bureaucrats 
felt better able to cope with provided resources. Peripheral areas like Marsabit 
and Homa Bay had less oversight from the central state over programme im- 
plementation than Nyeri and Nakuru, which are proximate to Nairobi. Finally, 
local bureaucrats in Marsabit and Homa Bay struggled to cultivate trust with 
local communities, due to political divisions between the central and local gov- 
ernment (Homa Bay) and long histories of marginalization from the central state 
(Marsabit). These dynamics have continued ramifications for policy implementa- 
tion, as lower levels of state infrastructural power limit bureaucrats’ ability to reach 
remote communities and render populations visible to the central state. 


5. Implementation of social transfers at the local level 


Despite the consolidation and creation of clear guidelines, in practice targeting 
is shaped by sub-national variations in infrastructural power and political align- 
ments. The analysis first considers the two sites in which state infrastructural 
power is relatively high—Nyeri and Nakuru—and where targeting tends to fol- 
low formal procedures. The discussion then turns to the sites with lower levels of 
state infrastructural power—first Homa Bay and then Marsabit—where bureau- 
crats rely on locally embedded authorities to compensate for limited resources and 
authority, leading to greater variation in targeting procedures. 


Targeting in areas with high infrastructural power: Nyeri and Nakuru 


Across Nakuru and Nyeri, the targeting processes for the CT-OVC recounted by 
bureaucrats, chiefs, committee members, and participants all closely matched the 
formal guidelines, with only minor limited deviations, and community members 
generally felt the selection process was transparent. 

Among the problems identified, one location in Nakuru reported that beyond 
their formal role in organizing barazas, chiefs would oversee the targeting process 
by accompanying committee members in the identification and listing of house- 
holds. Furthermore, in Nyeri, one location reported that committee members 
were not elected; rather village elders were appointed and trained by the Sub- 
County Children’s Officer. However, in other areas of Nyeri, efforts were made 
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to ensure that neither the chiefs nor village elders were directly involved in identi- 
fying households, with one Nyeri-based Sub-County Children’s Officer asserting, 
“We do not want the chiefs to run this programme, because we want to be as 
independent as we can? 

In contrast, the OPCT targeting process had changed over time. While donors 
were heavily involved in the design of the CT-OVC early on, the OPCT was gov- 
ernment implemented and financed from the beginning. Initially, OPCT targeting 
was completed by the chiefs and village elders who identified participants and 
sent the names to the Sub-County Social Development Officer. OPCT partici- 
pants frequently reported a lack of transparency during this initial targeting. In 
an interview, one participant in Nakuru noted that initially, 


the registration was also being done based on personal relationships ... we saw 
scenarios whereby sometimes people would go visit the chief’s office and would 
get registered for the programme [and] you would notice that these people do 
not deserve to be included in the programmes because they have families that are 
supporting them. 


This was later substantiated by CSAC members and bureaucrats. There were 
similar reports in Nyeri, with one chief recounting, ‘when I was left to do the 
identification, I would not sensitize the community. I only worked with the vil- 
lage elders’ However, across both counties, respondents noted that these processes 
had changed over time, as the social transfers were amalgamated under the Na- 
tional Safety Net Programme, which both strengthened the targeting systems and 
increased central government oversight. During recent OPCT expansions, the tar- 
geting processes more closely followed official guidelines, with minor variations. 
In Nakuru, respondents reported strong oversight from the Social Development 
Office, noting that the officer ‘walked together’ with committee members to visit 
households during the targeting period. In Nyeri, as the programme evolved and 
targeting procedures were updated, expansions in the OPCT programme involved 
the community, who were tasked with identifying vulnerable households through 
barazas. 

Across both counties and programmes, community involvement through open 
barazas was a priority, providing community members with the opportunity to 
ask questions and provide feedback on the targeting process and households cho- 
sen for inclusion. However, as one Sub-County Social Development Officer noted, 
verification barazas were poorly attended and community members were often re- 
luctant to ‘say they reject some of the names, as they might also be in the list and 
that would increase their chance of also being rejected: Moreover, across all coun- 
ties, vulnerable citizens attended barazas less frequently, due to the opportunity 
costs associated with attendance, and were less likely to voice their opinions when 
they did attend. 
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In both counties, CSAC members monitored implementation, supported tar- 
geting and registration, disseminated information, and sometimes mobilized their 
networks to supplement central state resources. While CSACs in Nyeri could 
not influence the initial selection of participants, they reviewed participant lists 
and would ‘remove those who were not deserving’ after following up with the 
identified household. Particularly in Mathira sub-county, politicians had nomi- 
nated community and religious leaders to the committee. These individuals were 
active in the community and were widely perceived, by both the community 
and government officials, to be informed and embedded representatives of their 
communities. Thus, there was a perception amongst bureaucrats that ‘there has 
been more transparency in the targeting process with CSAC in place’ compared 
to having only the location committees, as it allowed for monitoring across 
locations. 

Similarly, in Nakuru, the CSACs actively supported local bureaucrats by mon- 
itoring targeting exercises ‘to ensure that transparency is maintained’ and using 
their networks to spread information about the programmes. As one bureaucrat 
reported, ‘the office of the MP or the office of the women’s representative may 
give tents, chairs, facilitate us in terms of venues, among other things. In this 
way, politicians would seek to be active representatives of the social transfers and 
participants in Nyeri and Nakuru noted that politicians used the programmes 
during their political campaigns, highlighting their involvement in bringing the 
programmes to their constituents. However, the CSAC had ‘no mandate to enrol 
or remove anyone’ from the social transfers. 

In general, sub-county offices were able to coordinate politicians, commit- 
tees, and community members to facilitate targeting exercises that conformed 
to official guidelines. Strong oversight and high levels of trust between the state 
and the community facilitated implementation. This was also evident through- 
out registration for the Inua Jamii pension in both counties. Across the country, 
Social Development Offices faced significant pressure from coordinators within 
the SAU to register all eligible beneficiaries in the two months prior to the Au- 
gust election, with little monetary facilitation from the central government. In 
both Nakuru and Nyeri, Social Development Officers coordinated registration at 
the sub-county offices with the help of volunteers. Information about the pro- 
grammes was spread via the radio, chiefs, and village elders. Sub-County Social 
Development Officers borrowed vehicles from non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and other government offices to travel to more remote locations to register 
potential participants. 

In Nyeri, alignment with the ruling party led to high levels of state infras- 
tructural power, including bureaucratic embeddedness within the communities, 
which has led to relatively strong oversight of targeting. In Nakuru, histories of 
ethnic politicization and violence, and the consequent need for neutrality in the 
distribution of social transfers led to the mobilization of state infrastructural power 
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for effective distribution. This has included high levels of oversight over targeting 
to ensure equitable distribution amongst ethnic groups. 


Targeting in Homa Bay: political misalignment and low 
infrastructural power 


Homa Bay presents a marked contrast with Nyeri and Makuru. Relatively low 
levels of state infrastructural power, including limited resources and a lack of bu- 
reaucratic embeddedness, reduced the level of oversight over targeting procedures, 
both from the SAU and from centrally appointed bureaucrats. Moreover, Homa 
Bay is a staunch opposition area, and political divisions meant that centrally ap- 
pointed bureaucrats sometimes lacked familiarity with the local communities they 
were meant to serve with the result that politicians and chiefs played a greater role 
in targeting. Overall, the result was far greater variation in targeting procedures. 
Political actors tended to play a greater role in targeting in Homa Bay than in 
other cases. One Sub-County Social Development Officer explained that the CSAC 
was a method of legitimizing the involvement of MPs in the social transfers, noting, 


You know this programme has always been used as a campaign tool for everyone 
who wants to be the area MP. They have always talked about it. When they were 
not being involved, the MP would visit my office even twice a month to talk about 
expansion of the programme. So, bringing them on board was a way of sharing 
the challenges we faced. 


CSAC members also understood their role as political. While members helped 
compensate for limited infrastructural capacity by monitoring barazas, mobilizing 
the community during targeting and disseminating information to the commu- 
nity, they also felt obligated to relay information about the social transfers to 
politicians, so it could be used during campaigns, when they address ‘the wananchi 
[citizens] in any gathering in the community”. 

While geographical targeting of counties and sub-counties has been centralized, 
allocation between locations is the responsibility of the CSAC. In Homa Bay, where 
trust between opposition politicians and centrally appointed bureaucrats in the 
CSAC is low, political representatives often influenced the targeting of locations in 
practice. As one bureaucrat noted, 


If the CSAC committee verifies and decides now that another location was poorer 
then, and it is a bit better now from other locations, then we could not stop them 
from amending the locations, as long as the allocation [within the sub-county] 
remains the same. 
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Other bureaucrats also noted they were ‘just the joint secretary’ of the CSAC and 
that the political appointees had the final decision-making authority. While it was 
unclear whether decisions made by the CSAC led to the introduction of political 
priorities in the selection of locations in place of official guidelines, it was evident 
that CSAC involvement helped bureaucrats compensate for limited state infras- 
tructural power. Bureaucrats noted that because they were not from the area, the 
connection of political members of the CSAC to local communities was essen- 
tial, with one bureaucrat claiming that they ‘cannot work alone. The influence 
of the CSAC, especially politicians’ ability to influence geographic distribution 
within the sub-county, contrasts with how bureaucrats in Nyeri and Nakuru coun- 
ties portrayed their relationship with the CSAC, where they viewed the SAU, and 
themselves as bureaucrats, as the final authority. 

Divisions between the central state and local political actors were also evident 
during registration for the Inua Jamii pension. The attempt to register over-70s 
for the pension in the run-up to national elections was widely viewed as a politi- 
cal tool. This led to distrust between the community and local bureaucrats, both 
during and after the election period. Rumours circulated that government offi- 
cials employed at all levels had been directed to campaign for the incumbent. The 
County Commissioner in the Social Development Office affirmed, 


All the people who were aspiring for political seats were against the programme. 
We were pushing the programme as the implementers with our stakeholders. To- 
gether with the provincial administration, we did a lot of campaigns until we were 
called ‘moles’ and that we were campaigning for the government of the day.° 


Citizens feared that the government was collecting voter information in opposi- 
tion areas, which would be used to rig the elections. The result was that many 
eligible citizens refused to register for the pension, while others were unaware of 
the programme, due to the challenges bureaucrats faced in promoting registration 
in opposition areas. While the pension registration was seen as a political tool na- 
tionwide, bureaucrats and participants in the other study sites believed that Inua 
Jamii would increase support for the incumbent party. 

The association of social transfer programmes with the national government 
also appears the most likely explanation for the county’s efforts to establish its own 
county cash transfer programme. As Niedzwiecki (2018) shows in Latin America, 
the association of social transfers with the national incumbent can provide incen- 
tives for local administrations run by opposition parties to establish programmes 
in competition as a means of claiming credit. In Homa Bay, the proposed county 
programme is part of the governor's ‘political agendas. Although it has not yet been 
approved by the County Assembly, this has not stopped some county assembly 
members from using the plan as a campaign tool, even going as far as registering 
beneficiaries for the non-existent programme. 
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In addition to the involvement of political actors, centrally appointed bu- 
reaucrats, who lacked knowledge of and embeddedness in local communities, 
sometimes relied on chiefs and village elders to make targeting decisions, con- 
trary to programme guidelines. Across Homa Bay, targeting procedures varied 
considerably from location to location and programme to programme. In part 
due to higher levels of oversight, targeting for the CT-OVC programme largely 
followed the formal procedures laid out in the Operations Manual, with minor 
variations occurring during recent expansions of ten households or fewer, during 
which some tasks were relegated to the Beneficiary Welfare Committees in order 
to compensate for limited resources. In contrast, the OPCT programme experi- 
enced wide variations in reported targeting procedures between sub-counties and 
locations given the historically low levels of oversight over the programme's im- 
plementation structures prior to the consolidation of the social transfers under the 
National Safety Net Programme. 

Sub-County Social Development Officers reported that because their office had 
limited resources, it was necessary to involve the chiefs. They argued that the chiefs 
helped legitimize the targeting process because they ‘are the people who know 
the challenges, the poverty levels, the deserving cases ... now we leave it to them. 
The Sub-County Social Development Officers often noted that they had neither 
the authority nor the information about the communities to make household tar- 
geting decisions alone, and therefore would rely on the chiefs, who are widely seen 
as powerful local authorities. This was noted widely by both community members 
and bureaucrats, with one bureaucrat simply stating, 


You cannot engage any community without going through the chief or the sub- 
chief—those are our eyes on the ground; that is the structure of our governance. 


In one sub-county, Social Development Officers asked the chiefs to select a speci- 
fied number of people from their location for inclusion in the OPCT and only these 
selected households would be visited by enumerators for household data collec- 
tion. Thus, while the PMT is intended as a ‘check’ to ensure households meet the 
poverty and categorical criteria for the programme, decisions about whom to in- 
clude in the programme were effectively made by chiefs and sub-chiefs. In another 
sub-county, half the social transfer participants interviewed identified the chief as 
the one who directly visited their households, while the other half mentioned that 
they went to the chief’s office to fill in the forms. 

While chiefs’ involvement was considered necessary, bureaucrats were aware 
that the chiefs, at times, dominated the process of identifying potential beneficiary 
households, and that ‘at times because of vested interest you find that the chief has 
given us his mother or at times his cousin who is not deserving or a committee 
member brings the wife who is not deserving. One bureaucrat argued that target- 
ing ‘transparency is 50 per cent, this because these chiefs are not transparent, as 
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they want to fix their people. This influence was for personal rather than politi- 
cal gain, as some chiefs took the opportunity either to include friends or family 
members, or to accept bribes in exchange for entering names on programme lists. 

Barazas provided little opportunity for communities to hold chiefs accountable, 
however. One CSAC member noted that targeting was left to the chiefs, and the 
Sub-County Social Development Officer did not attend barazas, as it would ‘gen- 
erate a lot of unnecessary questions from the community members and so the 
chiefs were assigned that role. Furthermore, while a validation baraza was held, 
participants noted that the community was not given the opportunity to make any 
significant changes in the programme. When asked about the barazas, bureaucrats 
often expressed that, through experience, they had found that the barazas were in- 
effective sites for public discussion. One Sub-County Social Development Officer 
noted that the community ‘don't even say [if there are issues with targeting] be- 
cause the chief will finish them ... they fear they may be attacked when they get 
back home’ for speaking out. 

The result was that limited state infrastructural power and party-political divi- 
sions between the national government and local opposition resulted in limited 
oversight over targeting procedures, lack of community engagement, and consid- 
erable variation in targeting across Homa Bay. 


Targeting in Marsabit: the challenge of low infrastructural power 


In Marsabit, low levels of state infrastructural power also impacted targeting pro- 
cedures for both the OPCT and the CT-OVC. In contrast to the party-political 
origins of low infrastructural power in Homa Bay, in Marsabit the central chal- 
lenges were the vast territory covered by the county, the mobile livelihoods of the 
local population, and the limited capacity of the local state. 

The lack of human resources and physical infrastructure was compounded by 
the vast expanse of the county and the mobile livelihoods of the local population. 
The design of the social transfer programmes requires households to be visited 
multiple times to collect household data, register participants, and verify required 
documentation. This requires the state to have repeated physical access to pas- 
toral populations to collect detailed household and biometric data required for 
registration and payment. Yet bureaucrats noted difficulties reaching mobile pas- 
toral communities, making it difficult for the state to register and verify vulnerable 
populations. One bureaucrat explained, 


In Moyale, the community they keep on moving from one area to another, so you 
could maybe target this community today in sub-location A, then when you go 
back to that sub-location they have already shifted with their animals to another 
geographical area. So, there were times we used to carry out the exercise under 
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the tree. That is when we relied a lot with the local administrators, the chiefs, and 
assistant chiefs. 


The lack of embeddedness of bureaucrats and their difficulty accessing local pop- 
ulations meant that officials frequently compensated for low state infrastructural 
power by involving chiefs, village elders, and clan leaders in the targeting process. 

In both sub-counties, the CT-OVC targeting procedures reported by the Sub- 
County Children’s Officer often differed from reports from other respondents, 
including the chiefs, village elders, and participants. While the CT-OVC roughly 
followed the formal steps, with sensitization barazas, identification of households, 
household data collection by enumerators, and validation barazas, the chiefs were 
actively involved in the process of identifying households. The county commis- 
sioner noted that they often had to rely on the chiefs because of the geographic 
expansiveness of the county and because the chiefs were seen by the community 
as legitimate authorities within the locations. The involvement of chiefs in the tar- 
geting process thus compensated for the limited infrastructural power of the state, 
by providing both additional human resources to help throughout the intensive 
targeting process, and locally embedded knowledge about communities. 

When asked about the efficacy of the targeting system, the county coordinator 
acknowledged considerable variation: 


sometimes the chiefs do a wonderful job, other times they do a bad job. Over- 
all, I would say that the targeting system is 80 per cent effective in identifying 
those who are most vulnerable. You see, we do not know these people, so we 
give them [the chiefs] an opportunity to identify the vulnerable members in their 
communities. 


Reports from the communities varied, with many community members lamenting 
a lack of information about targeting procedures. Some social transfer participants 
and members of the Beneficiary Welfare Committees reported that some house- 
holds without orphans were receiving the CT-OVC and some had even falsified 
death certificates so they could claim they were caring for orphans. Such reports 
indicated that some community members felt there was a lack of transparency in 
the distribution of the CT-OVC, with one Beneficiary Welfare Committee member 
noting, ‘we approached both the children’s officer and the chief but our complaints 
just sleep on their desks. Moreover, in Marsabit Central, village elders confirmed 
that there was no community involvement in the targeting, which contributed to 
what was perceived by the community as a high level of inclusion and exclusion 
errors. One village elder noted that during registration for the CT-OVC the village 
elders were simply told to bring the names of ten households with orphans and 
vulnerable children living in their village, and that the names would be submitted 
to the chief and Sub-County Children’s Officer. 
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Similarly, targeting for the OPCT did not follow formal procedures and relied 
heavily on the chiefs, village elders, and clan leaders to organize barazas and iden- 
tify participants. In one sub-county, village elders held open meetings, where the 
community was given the opportunity to identify participants. In another sub- 
county, the Social Development Officer reported deferring to the judgement of a 
committee composed of the chiefs and section heads for each of the clans who 
selected participants for the programme. One clan elder reported, 


In 2016, the Sub-County Social Development Officer wrote to the chief of my lo- 
cation that he should bring him names of 20 elderly people in his location. The 
chief called us to his office as the elders from Borana, Kona, and Garre commu- 
nities to give him names of poor elderly people. As the elders of these ethnic 
groups, we proportionally shared the number of beneficiaries per ethnic group. 
As the Garre community, we got six beneficiaries, one from each sub-clan. The 
rest were shared between seven Borana sub-clans and seven Kona tribes. 


The reliance on local authorities is exemplified through the registration for the 
Inua Jamii pension. Bureaucrats noted that they conducted the registration with 
‘zero budget’ and so had to ‘dig in their pockets’ to find money to make calls to 
chiefs in remote locations to mobilize the communities for registration. Another 
bureaucrat noted that to reach remote locations, they had to involve the county 
commissioner, who asked the chiefs to forward the names of everyone aged 70 
and above to the Social Development Office for registration. Bureaucrats rely on 
the chiefs to supplement for limited state infrastructural power, but doing so risks 
the exclusion of eligible beneficiaries who may not receive information about the 
programmes. Nonetheless, the pension was widely seen as politically advantageous 
in an electorally competitive county. According to one bureaucrat in Marsabit, 
he often heard the elders say in the run-up to the election, “We will keep Uhuru 
[Kenyatta] no matter what as he brought us the money: 

Across Marsabit county, oversight was limited, as local bureaucrats faced sig- 
nificant resource pressures. Unlike other counties, they were unable to draw on 
the time and resources of the CSACs to supplement low infrastructural power, as 
none of the committees were active at the time of fieldwork. In one sub-county, 
the MP nominated family members and a former campaign manager to the CSAC 
when it was created in 2013, as a way of rewarding them through the sitting al- 
lowance. However, the CSAC stopped meeting when the SAU stopped funding 
the sitting allowance. A new CSAC had yet to meet, because politicians had not 
appointed representatives. The CSAC in Moyale was similarly non-functional, 
due to financial constraints. This contrasts with counties like Nyeri and Nakuru, 
where many CSAC members would continue to meet and assist with programme 
implementation, even without compensation. One bureaucrat reported that the 
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CSAC ‘was forced onto the ministry by the MPs, because if the ministry did 
not approve the CSAC, the MPs would not have approved the ministry’s bud- 
gets. They noted that MPs wanted to capitalize on the social transfers, to ‘expand 
their popularity, by making it ‘appear as if they were the ones who had brought 
the programmes to the people. They noted that this credit claiming was ‘more 
pronounced’ in the OPCT than the CT-OVC. Credit claiming may also pro- 
vide an explanation for the adoption of a county social transfer programme in 
Marsabit, as is under consideration in Homa Bay. The programme covers par- 
ticipants from the same vulnerable groups—children, those with disabilities, and 
the elderly—as the national programmes, but restricts participation to those not 
selected. 

Overall in Marsabit low levels of state infrastructural power reduced oversight of 
the targeting processes and led to greater involvement of local authorities to com- 
pensate for state deficiencies. The result was divergence in targeting procedures 
from official guidelines. 


6. Conclusions 


Sub-national variations in state infrastructural power have shaped the imple- 
mentation of social transfer programmes in Kenya in profound ways. Areas with 
proximity to the capital and close historical ties to the central state have the capac- 
ity and oversight to implement programmes according to official state guidelines. 
Overall, this results in greater transparency at the local level, with implications 
for how participants view the programmes. However, in areas that have been his- 
torically marginalized by the central state, through either political divisions or 
historical marginalization, bureaucrats compensate for the lack of state infrastruc- 
tural power by relying on locally embedded actors, including political appointees, 
chiefs, village elders, and clan leaders. In areas of limited infrastructural power, 
outcomes are highly variable. In some cases, locally embedded actors have un- 
dermined procedures by including family members or friends in the programme, 
leading to the exclusion of the most vulnerable households. In other cases, the in- 
volvement of local actors has resulted in a distribution of social transfers that is 
perceived as ‘fair’ according to local understandings of poverty. 

The impacts of state infrastructural power on targeting are particularly stark 
when comparing ethnically diverse areas, where the central state is keen to en- 
sure an equitable distribution of social transfers amongst different ethnic groups 
to avoid fuelling ethnic tensions. In Nakuru county, the state is embedded in so- 
ciety and has the capacity to allocate social transfers down to the village level and 
the legitimacy to enforce these decisions. However, in Marsabit county, the state 
lacks the capacity and legitimacy to make and enforce such decisions, and thus the 
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involvement of a multitude of societal actors in the targeting process is necessary 
to ensure equitable distribution amongst different ethnic groups. 

Variations in political competition and party politics play less of a role in the 
local implementation of the social transfers than has been predicted by the ex- 
tant literature. Politicians pushed for the broad expansion of the social transfers 
to all constituencies and the creation of Constituency Social Assistance Commit- 
tees headed by the area MP. While this has allowed politicians to put their face 
on the programmes at the local level, politicians’ ability to impact the distribution 
of the social transfers is limited. Clear formal guidelines in the new Operations 
Manual and the consolidation of programmes under the National Safety Net Pro- 
gramme have led to stronger oversight of programme design and implementation 
by the government. This strong central oversight has been motivated in part by 
concerns over political capture. As noted by Sugiyama and Hunter (2013), the de- 
sign of policies can help bypass political capture of social programmes. However, 
where infrastructural capacity is weak, such policy design may be insufficient. 
In opposition strongholds, where there are significant divisions between central 
and local governments, there was some evidence that politicians influenced the 
geographic distribution of social transfers when provided the opportunity. How- 
ever, given that Homa Bay was the only opposition stronghold included in the 
study, further research of the influence of the CSAC on local distribution of so- 
cial transfers in other opposition strongholds would be necessary to draw strong 
inferences. 

Finally, while MPs frequently claimed credit for the social transfer programmes 
across all counties, this was most likely in incumbent strongholds, where MPs were 
actively involved in their communities. In opposition strongholds, the framing of 
the social transfers was aimed at increasing individual credit for the programmes, 
while minimizing the role of the incumbent party. As Kramon (2019) argues, 
clearly communicated formal guidelines can minimize political interference in 
social transfers. However, state infrastructural power is also key to understand- 
ing opportunities for local interference in targeting procedures at the local level, 
for either local or political gain. Where resources are limited and bureaucrats lack 
embeddedness within the communities they serve, they are more likely to rely on 
locally embedded actors, such as politicians, chiefs, and clan leaders, to help com- 
pensate for limited state infrastructural power, which has a range of implications 
for the communities where social transfers are implemented. 


Notes 


1. This study would not have been possible without the research conducted by Waweru 
Githome, Virginia Kamonji, Patrick Mutinda, Tyson Odoo, Shadrack Okumu, Lydia 
Oyugi, Tahira Shariff, and Angela Theuri, all of whom also provided valuable insights 
throughout the analysis of the interviews and focus group discussions. I also wish to 
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thank Dr Kate Pruce for her beneficial revisions and comments that were essential to 
shortening this chapter, as well as Tom Lavers and two anonymous reviewers for their 
helpful comments on previous drafts. 

2. The CT-OVC covers 29 per cent of the eligible population, the OPCT and Inua Jamii 
pension combined cover 78 per cent of the eligible population, whereas the PWSD-CT 
covers only 3 per cent of the eligible population (KiPPRA 2018). 

3. Social transfers had not been expanded in the fieldwork areas since implementa- 
tion of the new Operations Manual. Before 2017, a Location OVC Committee (for 
the CT-OVC) and Location Committees (for the OPCT) were responsible for the 
programmes. 

4. There were approximately 145 Kenyan shillings to the British pound at the time of 
fieldwork in 2018. 

5. Embeddedness can either be innate or learned. In other words, either a function of 
bureaucrats’ shared ethnicity with the community or learned through long postings in 
a single place (Hassan 2020a, p. 50). 

6. As D'Arcy (2020) outlines, much of the infrastructure of the provincial adminis- 
tration remained intact after devolution, albeit under new names. Thus ‘provincial 
administration’ is still common parlance. 
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PART IV 


UNIVERSALISTIC-INCLUSIVE 
CASES IN SOUTH ASIA 


7 
The Politics of Distributing Social Transfers 
in Bangladesh 
Insights from the Primary Education Stipends Project 


Naomi Hossain! 


1. Introduction 


Bangladesh has had innovative programmes to assist schoolchildren with food or 
cash since 1993, reflecting the country’s longstanding political commitment to so- 
cial protection and mass education (Rahman et al. 2014; GED 2015). This chapter 
analyses how politics shapes the implementation of the main national education 
assistance scheme, the Primary Education Stipend Project (PESP), examining the 
interaction of state infrastructural power and local power relations in the process 
of implementation. Bangladesh's education stipends are pioneering (Tietjen 2003; 
Raynor and Wesson 2006; Baulch 2011) but have in the past been prone to corrup- 
tion and ‘leakage’ (Ahmed and del Ninno 2002; Ahmed et al. 2004; Rahman et al. 
2011). Reforms to address these implementation problems as part of the National 
Social Security Strategy mean that, as of 2016, the PESP was disbursing mobile 
money payments of BDT 100? to the 10 million registered mothers of all 13 mil- 
lion of the nation’s children attending public primary institutions (roughly 90 per 
cent of all children) (GED 2015); this amounts to BDT 14 billion per year (USD 
165 million), or 3 per cent of the social protection budget (GoB 2017). 

This chapter explores the interplay between state capacity, political competition, 
and local institutions in the implementation of PESP. It compares perceptions of 
the new politics of PESP implementation since 2016 with older complaints about 
the ineffectiveness and corruption of local social protection implementation. It 
explores how a new national, centralized, and digitalized politics is replacing 
the analogue system of face-to-face patron clientelism and local political com- 
petition as the basis for distributional decision making. It also discusses how 
national and transnational debates and ideas have shaped the development of the 
programme. 
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The chapter arrives at two main findings. First, the growing political dominance 
of the Awami League and a stronger focus on performance legitimacy have re- 
duced incentives for local manipulation of programmes like the PESP, as well 
as driving programme reforms, including redesign and expansion. The cash is 
now intended for all children attending publicly supported primary schools who 
meet basic conditions. The redesign of the programme also introduced technology, 
through computerized database profiles of eligible pupils, and cash distribution via 
mobile money services. Universalization and new technology have been crucial to 
the second finding: that the redesigned PESP has largely bypassed local politics 
and limited the detrimental effects of weak state infrastructural power on imple- 
mentation; the PESP is implemented with closer adherence to the official rules 
than before 2016. However, technology has by no means removed problems of 
corruption, weak accountability or poor performance. Instead, the research found 
the redesigned programme suffered from teething problems related to the tech- 
nology. And the channels that people previously used to demand accountability 
or complain about the programme no longer worked; there were no functioning 
mechanisms for grievance redress at all. 

Other chapters in this volume show that the local politics of targeting, partic- 
ipant selection, and frontline resource distribution can be direct and powerful 
influences on who gets what and why. However, the recent reforms of PESP in 
Bangladesh specifically aimed to reduce the salience of (local) political interests 
and power in the implementation process, by a) removing or drastically reducing 
official discretion over participant selection, and b) limiting the scope for ‘leakage’ 
and corruption through digital mobile money transfers, replacing the role of local 
officials and actors with technology. The effort to vacate the space for local politics 
is itself shaped by the increasing political dominance of the ruling party since a 
landslide election victory in 2008, with the party seeking to take greater control 
of the state and a more direct relationship with citizens. Technology is being used 
here to expand the infrastructural power of the state, with the aim of enabling it to 
reach more people with less corruption. But while local politics appear less salient 
in the implementation of the programme, national politics have become more so. 
This analysis of the reformed PESP provides evidence of the growing infrastruc- 
tural power of the Bangladeshi state in its current organizational fusion with the 
ruling party; this has driven a deliberate investment in state capabilities to address 
poverty reduction and human development. 

The chapter addresses these issues as follows. The next section sets out the an- 
alytical framework guiding the research and describes its methodology. Section 3 
examines the history of the PESP, analysing the political conditions under which 
the schemes were successively adopted, retained, and expanded, and the changing 
relationship between the state and citizens. Section 4 looks more closely at how 
politics and state capacity interact in the implementation of the PESP in the four 
sites in which primary fieldwork was undertaken. Section 5 draws together the 
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threads of the analysis, arriving at some conclusions about infrastructural power 
and its interaction with local power relations in the delivery of the PESP transfers. 


2. Theory and methodology 


For Bangladesh, it is possible to derive a two-part proposition about the relation- 
ship between state infrastructural power and local politics in the implementation 
of the PESP. First, we would expect that the growing dominance of the Awami 
League within national politics since 2008 would raise its political incentives 
to expand and improve public service delivery in general, and the performance 
of the PESP specifically. This may seem counter-intuitive, as education stipend 
programmes were reformed and expanded with each incoming government dur- 
ing the highly competitive period of multi-party democracy. So why would we 
expect that a party that lacks credible competition would similarly reform and 
expand education stipend programmes? Successive governments have expanded 
and reformed these programmes because they are seen to be politically popular, 
and an effective way for governments to reach the rural majority. And while the 
Awami League government faces less political competition since 2008, growing 
dominance has meant a corresponding loss of procedural or electoral legitimacy, 
particularly since the 2014 election (Hassan and Nazneen 2017; Riaz 2019). So- 
cial service delivery is always important to the legitimacy of the Bangladeshi state, 
democratic or not (Lewis and van Schendel 2020; Hassan 2013). But it is likely to 
be more important when the government is perceived to lack democratic legiti- 
macy. We can hypothesize that the Bangladesh government aims to compensate 
for its procedural legitimacy deficits with the performance legitimacy of shoring 
up and improving popular pro-poor programmes. The PESP serves this role par- 
ticularly well because, although the government has a range of social protection 
instruments available to it, education stipend schemes align with a developmen- 
talist emphasis on investing in human capital (Hossain 2010). So while education 
stipend schemes started and grew under democratic and competitive politics, we 
would expect the concentration of political power to further strengthen incen- 
tives for the central state to expand the reach of the programme and to improve its 
performance. 

The second part of the proposition follows this logic through: as the ruling party 
dominates politics to an increasing degree, we would expect it to exercise greater 
infrastructural power with which to discipline or motivate frontline actors to act 
in line with central policy aims (Hickey et al. 2015). Political dominance grants 
the party greater resources and authority with which to command obedience, so 
it can better afford the political or other costs of enforcing discipline. As a result, 
efforts to expand or improve the performance of the PESP are likely to involve 
tighter control of delivery processes, including stronger intra-state accountability 
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mechanisms between the central state and its sub-national actors and institutions. 
More disciplined policy implementation may take the form of more accurate in- 
formation about programme progress, stronger sanctions against service delivery 
failures or corruption, or stronger career motivations for adhering to central pol- 
icy rules, among others. We have no reason to believe that tighter control by the 
central state over frontline actors will necessarily work to change state-citizen re- 
lations directly. Political dominance is not generally associated with functioning 
systems of democratic feedback or downward accountability. So while we do ex- 
pect central governments to be more effective at holding their frontline officials 
to account, we would not necessarily expect tighter discipline to include requiring 
those officials to be more accountable to citizens. 

Half a century after it won its liberation from Pakistan in 1971, the Bangladeshi 
state remains weak, with limited capacities to impose its authority, tax, restrain 
corruption, or control political violence (Khan 2014; Hassan and Prichard 2016). 
This has been changing since 2009, when the Awami League came to power with 
a decisive mandate and a weak opposition: a decade of dominant Awami League 
rule has politicized the administration, and this fusion of party and state is driv- 
ing through significant economic and social policy changes (Hassan and Nazneen 
2017). Despite the states historically limited capacity, and in contrast to most of 
the countries covered in this volume, sub-national variations in the infrastruc- 
tural power of the Bangladeshi state have not been pronounced. A small, accessible 
landmass, a dense road network, innovative non-state actors, and a common lan- 
guage and culture have enabled broad-based service provision to spread out and 
scale up fast (Asadullah et al. 2014), even if ‘borderlands’ and indigenous popu- 
lations have been incorporated recently, unevenly, and often through repressive 
means (Van Schendel 2009, 2004). As such, we did not expect to find significant 
sub-national variations in the implementation of the PESP. If they did exist, we 
would expect them to be determined by a high degree of social exclusion, marked 
by ethnicity, language, and geography, as well as wealth and social networks. These 
considerations shaped our methodological strategy, including our choice of case 
study sites. 

This two-part proposition guided the overall study design, which set out to 
explore the politics behind the expansion and redesign of PESP, and how the grow- 
ing power of the Bangladeshi state is shaping its implementation. The research 
methodology combined a review of the academic and policy research literature, 
official documentation, media reports, and selected key informant interviews in 
Dhaka. It should be noted that several key public officials at national and local 
levels either refused interviews, or granted them off the record, fearful that their 
superiors would disapprove. To test our initial propositions, the study also anal- 
ysed implementation of the PESP in four locations. Adopting a comparative case 
study methodology, two pairs of locations were selected, with a rural and urban 
site in each of a comparatively central and prosperous (Narayanganj), and a more 
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remote and poor (Mymensingh) district. These were selected with the ‘most dif- 
ferent systems’ design principle in mind (Mills et al. 2010), with the assumption 
being that if no systematic variation could be found between the poorest rural and 
the wealthiest urban settings in poorer and less developed regions compared to 
industrialized and wealthier areas, this would provide affirmation that variations 
in state infrastructural power were not important. Research in the four locations 
was based on focus group discussions and key informant interviews in a single 
school catchment area, each selected as an average performing institution for the 
area. Interviews with local officials provided an account of the programmes as 
they operated at the Upazila or sub-district level. Table 7.1 summarizes the key 
characteristics of the research sites. 

Fig. 7.1 shows the location of the research sites. Key informant interviews were 
undertaken with 26 respondents across the four sites, including local education 
officials, school officials, teachers, and School Managing Committee (SMC) mem- 
bers. A total of 13 focus group discussions were also conducted, nine with groups 
of mothers and a further four with fathers, spread across the four sites; each focus 
group comprised between nine and 12 participants. As Haluaghat is more ethni- 
cally diverse than the Mymensingh, we conducted an additional focus group there, 
to ensure we gave adequate space to the views of indigenous communities. 

Fig. 7.2 summarizes differences between the upazilas in which the four sites 
were located. Both are poorer than the national average, but Haluaghat is con- 
siderably poorer and more agrarian than Araihazar. Araihazar is well above the 
national average in terms of access to electricity, while Haluaghat is well below. 
Educational attainments are less markedly different between the two, and close to 
the national average. We would expect therefore that any variations in state ca- 
pacity would favour more the better-connected, wealthier, and more homogenous 
Araihazar than Haluaghat. 

In all four of the study locations, the local elected political representatives be- 
longed to the ruling Awami League. Araihazar is relatively politically competitive 
compared to Haluaghat, with both inter-party and intra-party political competi- 
tion. While the opposition Bangladesh Nationalist Party puts up a good fight in 
Araihazar, the Awami League is dominant in national parliamentary constituen- 
cies and in local government. The dominant party is present across the local 
government positions in ways that are likely to facilitate relationships among those 
in positions of power. 


3. The politics of design and policy making 
The third phase of the Primary Education Stipend Project (PESP3, 2016-21) is the 


latest incarnation of a series of schemes designed to boost mass education. PESP 
was itself the successor to a Food-For-Education programme that started with the 
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Table 7.1 Key characteristics of the research sites 


Indicators Araihazar upazila Haluaghat upazila 
Location Central Bangladesh; on main North Bangladesh; on bor- 
river and road networks der with Indian state of 
40 km/1.5 hours by main Meghalaya 
Dhaka-Chittagong Highway. 200 km/6 hours by road. 
Nearest big city 30 km/1 hour by road to 50 km/2 hours to My- 
Narayanganj city. mensingh city. 
Population Predominantly Bengali Predominantly Bengali 
characteristics Muslim, some Hindu. Muslim; Hindu and Garo 
(indigenous) population 
around 9 per cent of upazila 
population. 
Industry and Very close to Narayanganj Land port for entry to India; 
economy port and second biggest located south of the Garo 


Political competition 


Rural site 


industrial centre. 
Araihazar itself a centre for 
weaving and textile industries. 


Narayanganj city features 
intense political competi- 
tion between main parties 
(Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party and Awami League). 
At present, power (Member of 
Parliament and mayor) con- 
trolled by Awami League, 
with internal factions. In 
Araihazar, both parties com- 
pete but municipality mayor 
(Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party) lost to Awami League 
candidate. 


Excellent road connections to 
upazila town/shadar. 
Population employed in 
Narayanganj industries, local 
textile sector, and farming. 
Established community; 
police station since 1921; 
school since 1919; upazila 
(sub-district) since 1983. 


Hills (across the border in 
India’s Meghalaya state). 


Political power dominated by 
Awami League; Member of 
Parliament and wide support 
base. 

Awami League has strong 
support base in indigenous 
and religious minority groups, 
who are comparatively 
numerous in this area. 


Poor road connections; largely 
impassable by mechanized 
vehicle, particularly in wet 
season. 

Public school-attending 
population employed pre- 
dominantly as agricultural 
day labourers, often migrating 
for work. 

School originally a mission 
school; nationalized in 1973 
but many local Garo children 
attend Christian schools. 

Very limited connection be- 
tween school and education 
authorities. 


Urban site 


Two upazilas were upgraded 
to pourashava/municipality 
in 2012; urban facilities and 
services available. 

Local school established in 
1972. 

Local municipality politi- 
cians are largely aligned with 
Awami League, but face com- 
petition from Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party. 

Local politicians closely 
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Formally this union was 
upgraded to pourashava/ 
municipality in 2012; how- 
ever, remains rural and 
under-developed. 

School is close to main high- 
way to Dhaka, and mobile 
networks etc. very good. 

At school level, SMC chair 
and head teacher also support 
Awami League but SMC also 
has Bangladesh Nationalist 


involved with SMCs. Party members; contention 
Close to upazila town/local within SMC about how school 
government headquarters; is run. 

interaction with officials. 

School head teacher chair 

of upazila primary school 

teachers’ association; well 

connected with education 

officials. 


return to democratic rule in 1991, later replaced with a cash-based scheme because 
of concerns about corruption (Hossain and Osman 2007). The PESP has always 
aimed to widen education by helping poor rural children with the costs of school- 
ing. But which poor children, and where and how they are to be identified, have 
changed over time. Each successive phase of the PESP has seen geographical or 
personal eligibility criteria relaxed or abolished to cover an ever-widening section 
of the child population (see Table 7.2). 

While the programme grew, substantially without foreign aid, there were fre- 
quent concerns about corruption and misspending. Studies and reports commonly 
found that a high proportion of the benefits flowed to children from non-poor 
backgrounds (CAMPE 2005; FMRP 2006; Ahmed et al. 2011; Baulch 2011;), while 
many eligible children were excluded, particularly in poorer areas (Ahmed and 
Sharmeen 2004). The lack of geographical targeting and the need to ration bene- 
fits gave rise to considerable effective frontline discretion in the selection process 
(Hossain 2010). The value of the cash stipends was too low to appreciably reduce 
the costs of schooling (Ahmed and Sharmeen 2004; DPE et al. 2014), and inflation 
eroded its value further over the 2010s (GoB 2017). Despite such concerns, almost 
8 million children were covered by 2016. 

A third phase of the PESP began in 2016, as part of a wider National Social 
Security Strategy. Reforms were undertaken to universalize access across all 
government-supported primary institutions in rural and urban areas, and to 
digitalize payments, through a database of service users and mobile money dis- 
bursements (GED 2015; GoB 2017). When fieldwork for this study was undertaken 
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Fig. 7.1 Map of the Bangladesh research sites 


Source: author, based on Wikicommons. 


in 2018, schools had been receiving benefits for a year and a half, and so the study 
would have picked up the early adaptation and ‘teething problems’ of the new 
system. 

As of 2016, the stipend programme was chiefly targeted to children receiv- 
ing basic education (now extended to include pre-school and Grades VI to VII) 
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Fig. 7.2 Key social indicators for the research sites 


Source: Bangladesh Interactive Poverty Maps, based on selected Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics 
Sources including BBS (2011); https://www.worldbank.org/en/data/interactive/2016/11/10/ 
bangladesh-poverty-maps; accessed on 31 May 2021. 


in schools supported or recognized by the government system. The 13 million 
children covered comprise around 90 per cent of all primary school children 
(DPE 2018). Children excluded from the stipend include those from middle-class 
and rich backgrounds who attend private schools; children who attend non- 
government organization (NGO) schools, who are often among the poorest, and 
faith-based schools that are not part of the government system; and the urban 
poor in informal settlements, where government school places are scarce, to avoid 
establishing these as permanent settlements (see World Bank 2013). 

Stipends are intended, then, for the majority of children who are taught under 
the official curriculum. While by no means all children in the public system are 
poor, a rule of thumb is that poorer children tend to be concentrated in public 
schools. The inclusion of some urban schools under the latest PESP expansion 
signals recognition of the growing problem of urban poverty, and that Bangladesh's 
enduring ‘rural bias’ in social policy is no longer fit for a growing urban population 
(Banks 2015; World Bank 2016; Alam 2017). Metropolitan and city corporation 
mayoral and ward elections are more important sites of party competition than in 
the past, so urban politicians may view school stipend schemes as potential sources 
of political capital (Banks 2008). Similarly, the inclusion of ebtedayee or primary 
students enrolled in the government-supported Aliya madrassah system signals 
an effort to bring the more religious sections of society into the political fold, as 
part of the government's accommodation with the religious right (Islam 2018; Riaz 
2018). 


Table 7.2 Eligibility and targeting in the Food-For-Education and PESP programmes 


Eligibility Food-For-Education (1993-  PESP1 (2002-8) PESP2 (2009-15) PESP3 (2015/16-21) 

criteria 2001) 

Geographical Poorest two or three unions All rural unions All rural unions Rural and urban areas 
in all 460 rural upazilas (ap- 
proximately one-third of rural 
unions) 

Institutional All rural government and All rural government and As with PESP1 As with PESP1 
government-supported government-supported + some urban government- 
primary schools and one primary schools, but also and government-supported 
madrassah per union government-approved NGO primary schools 

schools + pre-primary students 
+ students of Classes VI-VIII 

HH; at least Own less than half acre of As with Food-For-Education As with Food-For-Education All households now eligible 

one of the land + students with disabilities 

following Headed by day labourers 
Female-headed 
Low-income occupations 
(fishers, potters, weavers) 

Rationing Poorest 40% of students in As with Food-For-Education Poorest 40% of students No rationing; all eligible 

(selec- each selected union across all rural areas students 

tion within + up to 90% of poorest 

eligible students in targeted areas 

population) 

Conditions Households not receiving Households not receiving Child attendance rate of 85% 85% attendance 
other social safety nets other social safety nets 50% marks on annual Pass annual examinations 
Child attendance rate of 85% Child attendance rate of 85% examination 

50% marks on annual 
examination 

Total 2.1 million (approximately 5.5 million 7.8 million (as of 2015/16) Up to 13 million 

numbers 13% of primary school 

reached population) 

Source (Ahmed and del Ninno 2002) (Ahmed et al. 2011; Baulch (DPE et al. 2014) (GoB 2017) 


2011) 
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Citizen-state relations in “Digital Bangladesh’ 


The stipend schemes expanded gradually through the period of multi-party rule, 
but rapidly after the Awami League government's decisive return to power in early 
2009. The National Social Security Strategy aimed to transform social protection 
in Bangladesh, ‘to streamline and strengthen the existing safety net programmes 
with a view to achieving better results from money spent. Accompanying this drive 
for modernization has been a push for the digitalization of government data and 
service delivery mechanisms (Zaman 2015). The aim is to bring government closer 
to the people through ‘Government to People’ technologies that improve efficiency 
and shorten the distance between citizen and state. The digitalization of cash social 
protection payments is part of this strategy (World Bank 2018; a2i 2019). 

The expanded PESP3 digitalizes the relationships between parents and their 
government, making them more direct, if unidirectional. By building a database 
of the 10 million guardians receiving the stipend, the government has the capac- 
ity to communicate with them directly and regularly through their mobile phones. 
The new PESP has acquired the title Mayer Hashi or ‘Mothers’ Happiness (/Laugh- 
ter), framing the government's cash transfers as the fulfilment of mothers’ dreams 
for their children. In her speech inaugurating the mobile money disbursement in 
2017, Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina said that in her time as opposition leader, 


Many mothers told me that they would send their children to school if we give 
them the same amount of money their children earn to support their family ... 
At that time we had taken a decision to introduce the stipend for poor students if 
we can come to power. 

(Sheik Hasina, cited in the Dhaka Tribune 2017) 


Early analysis suggests that women are happier with the new PESP if they are lit- 
erate and familiar with mobile phone technology (Gelb et al. 2019). In continuity 
with past versions of PESP, and the tradition of ‘empowering’ women in the ser- 
vice of the states poverty reduction agenda (Molyneux 2006), PESP is expected to 
shape gender relations. From its earliest phases, the PESP was rationalized as both 
a form of empowerment for stipend mothers, and of efficiency, as women were 
deemed more likely to ensure the resources were used for educational purposes. 
One assessment concluded that ‘women’s empowerment had been one of the key 
‘spillover effects’ of the scheme (DPE et al. 2014, p. 29). 

The reformed PESP3 features a similar emphasis on the roles of mothers as the 
primary recipients of the cash stipends, identifying positive side effects such as 
the ‘financial inclusion of women (Ghosh and Bhattacharya 2019). Beneficiaries 
receive SIM cards (although not phone units themselves) and registered mobile 
money accounts under the SureCash service provided by the government-owned. 
Rupali Bank (Chiampo and Roest 2018). The creation of a profile database of 
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10 million regular beneficiaries has potential for direct political engagement by the 
government and ruling party, but the database has so far remained in the control 
of the private SureCash mobile money service provider. A recent study recom- 
mended that ownership be transferred to the Directorate of Primary Education 
(DPE) responsible for implementing the PESP (GoB 2017). 


The politics of benefits and their distribution 


The stipend payment is too small to reduce poverty (Pathmark 2010; DPE et al. 
2014; GoB 2017), and inflation has halved its real value since 2000, while the 
population living in extreme poverty has fallen (BBS 2017). Nevertheless, by uni- 
versalizing the stipend programme within government schools, the government 
appears to have two distinct aims beyond providing social protection. The first 
relates to education. By helping with the costs of schooling, and incentives for 
children to attend school in order to receive their stipends, PESP aims to improve 
educational outcomes within the public system. In its old design, the scheme had 
mixed impacts on education outcomes (Baulch 2011), but the scheme was seen 
to contribute to improving enrolment, attendance, and survival and progression 
through primary education (Pathmark 2010; DPE et al. 2014). If the universal- 
ized scheme helps strengthen norms about regular school attendance, it could 
contribute to increasing time-on-task in classrooms, and thereby support reforms 
intended to improve education outcomes in Bangladesh (Hossain et al. 2017). 

The second aim was to remove the need to select beneficiaries, along with the 
effort and contention involved in that process. It is worth noting which groups are 
involved and which benefit from the new implementation arrangements. Teach- 
ers, a vital constituency for any ruling party, were burdened with the contentious 
task of selecting beneficiaries and distributing benefits for over a decade. This de- 
moralized teachers and adversely affected their reputations: some parents blamed 
teachers when their children failed to receive their cash (Hossain 2010; Hossain 
2017; DPE et al. 2014). In the redesigned PESP, teachers help register parents and 
record students’ adherence to attendance and performance conditions, but han- 
dle no cash. The registration needs updating as children move and new cohorts 
start school, but this takes far less time than the old manual system. This is a great 
improvement from the point of view of teachers, who in the past were unfairly sus- 
pected of malfeasance when stipends did not arrive, and burdened with additional 
unpaid responsibilities, which took time away from classroom teaching. 

Local community and political leaders were also previously involved in par- 
ticipant selection processes, either through their formal role within SMCs, or 
informally, using their social and political influence to get favoured names ‘on the 
list’ (Hossain 2010). The redesigned PESP has removed the need for participant 
selection, and therefore eliminated their role in the programme, and with it their 
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interest in it. The removal of this intermediary level of actors between the state and 
citizen is a sign that the programme is a vehicle for bringing the state and citizens 
closer. 

Key new actors in the reformed PESP are the private mobile money service 
providers and their agents. The history and policy process that led to the selection 
of SureCash, a private offshoot of the public Rupali Bank, as the service provider, 
could not be uncovered, and there is a notable lack of transparency about why the 
more established mobile money providers were not selected for this role. There 
are several concerns with the services provided by SureCash: the local contractors 
who disburse the cash to guardians are reportedly unreliably present, unavailable 
in some places, and in some cases demand extra payment. The system lacks func- 
tioning grievance redress mechanisms when service falls short. It should be noted. 
that respondents thought that errors in the disbursement process were being fol- 
lowed up on by SureCash. However, the research team was unable to uncover any 
specifics, or to identify any measures put in place after the initial rounds to ensure 
improved accuracy of disbursement, or to establish or activate grievance redress 
mechanisms. 


4. The politics of implementing the PESP3 


Since 2016, all students attending public basic education institutions have been 
eligible for PESP. This categorical targeting was understood by respondents in the 
four research sites. According to an assistant teacher in rural Araihazar, 


Those who enrol their children in the private kindergartens have the means to 
provide for their education, unlike the poor who must opt for public schools. 


The rule of thumb is that students in public schools are poor, and need the support 
of the stipend; students who can afford private school fees do not. By contrast, most 
respondents were unclear as to whether religious educational institutions were 
included. Fathers participating in a focus group discussion in the urban area of 
Haluaghat knew that the stipend program covered government schools, but were 
uncertain about religious schools. Mothers in the urban Araihazar site were con- 
fident (although incorrect) that neither kindergartens nor religious schools were 
covered. This confusion seems to reflect several facts. Madrassah schools in the 
government-approved ebtedayee Aliya madrassah institutions were only partially 
covered in past phases of the programme. Under the expanded scheme, all stu- 
dents in government-supported primary madrassah institutions are eligible. At the 
same time, PESP3 continues to exclude students attending un-approved Quomi 
madrassahs, of which there are many thousands. These tend to be foreign-funded, 
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Fig. 7.3 Participant registration process 


and they, as well as the small number of Christian mission schools, such as operate 
in Haluaghat in Mymensingh, are excluded from the programme. 

Fig. 7.3 summarizes the process of participant registration. All eligible insti- 
tutions are instructed to prepare participant lists by the Upazila Education Office. 
Student and parent details are recorded upon enrolment and in a ‘Know Your Cus- 
tomer’ form for banking services. Teachers prepare lists of eligible students and the 
amounts for which they are eligible to the head teacher, who is responsible for ver- 
ifying information, printing lists, and submitting these to the Upazila Education 
Office. The Upazila Education Office verifies the lists and sends them to the project 
head office for approval, from where they are uploaded onto Rupali Bank’s server. 


The eradication of contentious participant selection 


In earlier PESP phases, participant selection was onerous for teachers and con- 
tentious within the wider community. Eligible students were supposed to be 
identified and selected by the SMC through discussions with head teachers. Se- 
lected students who were seen to meet the eligibility criteria (or, in areas of greatest 
poverty, more of the eligibility criteria than other students) were put forward. 
The list of selected students would then be reviewed and approved by the Up- 
azila Education Officer, and subsequently countersigned by the Upazila Nirbahi 
Officer. 

Since the stipend programme did not cover all students enrolled at the primary 
school, the parents of the students who did not receive the stipend would try to 
persuade teachers and the SMC to put their children on the list. As one father in 
a focus group discussion in urban Haluaghat recalled, ‘wed have to butter up the 
schoolteachers to ensure our children were eligible. A rural mother in Araihazar 
with secondary schooling noted that 
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[b]efore the big people used to get most of the money; none used to go to the 
poor. They used to give it to people whose faces were known. 


By implication, now you no longer needed to be a ‘familiar face’ to get the money. 
In the past, parents were said to have pressurized and behaved rudely with SMC 
members in their demands to get their own children on the PESP list, while polit- 
ically powerful people were said to pressurize schoolteachers and SMC members 
to award stipends to students who were not technically eligible. For these reasons, 
highly localized political pressures often led to the selection of better-off students, 
and the exclusion of those deemed eligible. Some respondents felt supporters of the 
ruling party tended to have a better chance of getting on the list. The head teacher 
of a rural Araihazar school had himself faced protests by ruling party-affiliated 
groups after he had rejected ‘suggestions’ for inclusion in the programme. The 
education authorities had rejected demands for his relocation, but the incident 
illustrated the political energies devoted to participant selection. 

This situation had notably improved with the expanded PESP, under which all 
children within a school were eligible. All teachers, parents, and SMC members 
noted with approval that this ugly contention was no longer necessary. With ref- 
erence to the problems faced by teachers, assistant teacher Ms M, at 38 a veteran 
of previous PESP phases in rural Araihazar, noted that 


now, since all students are eligible for the stipend, we don't face any issues with 
selection and so we don't have any tension regarding this. 


Mr M, a 48-year-old father of children in the urban Araihazar school, contrasted 
the situation in the past, when the poorest 40 per cent of children were supposed 
to receive the PESP, with the more harmonious present: ‘now that a hundred out of 
a hundred are getting it, that conflict is no longer there. In urban Haluaghat, a sea- 
soned SMC chair explained that the old selection process used to lead to a ‘whole 
load of pressures’ on the SMC from local influential people and elected represen- 
tatives, and it was sometimes a struggle ‘to manage the whole process peacefully. 
With the new 100 per cent coverage, he noted, ‘we no longer receive these kinds 
of requests. 

Previously, local political pressure threw the participant selection process into 
disrepute, but the system still worked more or less to reach poorer children, with 
only 6 per cent of children from ineligible groups estimated to have received the 
stipend (DPE et al. 2014). An assistant teacher in rural Araihazar explained that 
this was because local political pressure was strenuously resisted by the school 
authorities, who strove to ensure the benefit went to eligible students from disad- 
vantaged backgrounds, even though they were sometimes overpowered in these 
struggles. Twenty-nine-year-old Mrs P, a mother of children in the urban Halu- 
aghat community, had completed primary school nearby, and while others had 
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received the stipend, she had not. In her experience the stipend did not usually go 
to those with connections or money: the community accepted that teachers were 
mandated to ensure that the stipend went to those who needed it most. 

Despite Mrs P’s experience, there was a strong consensus among this group of 
young mothers, most with primary or junior secondary schooling, that the uni- 
versalization of the scheme was a great improvement. As one Haluaghat mother 
explained it, ‘because everyone is getting it there is no scope for corruption or 
connections’; in other words, the conditions for such contention were no longer 
present. Parents in urban areas were less familiar with the politics of targeting in 
the old stipend programme, because PESP had been suspended a few years earlier 
when the upazila was upgraded to an urban area (making its students ineligible). 
But in both rural areas, the strength of feeling was powerfully in favour of the new 
unselective process. This finding was supported by a recent survey of participant 
mothers, which found that some 79 per cent thought the new system was better 
overall, and 95 per cent considered it easier to register than in the past (Gelb et al. 
2019). 

These findings about the social tension associated with targeting, and the pleas- 
ing absence of such tension in the present scheme, draw attention to the high local 
social costs of targeting (MacAuslan and Riemenschneider 2011), in the form of 
distrust and loss of social harmony. For teachers, in particular, discontent around 
the preparation of the PESP list and the distribution of stipends has been a source 
of grave concern and loss of social respect from local communities (see Hossain 
2017). 

Not all respondents thought universalization would entirely eradicate the prob- 
lems of corruption, however: one SMC member in urban Haluaghat suspected 
that teachers might inflate the lists and adjust enrolment sheets to secure more 
stipends. This seems improbable, given that national identity cards of stipend re- 
cipients’ guardians are required to prepare these lists. But this baseless suspicion 
reflects both the broader lack of trust in public agencies and actors with respect 
to handling cash benefits, and the fact that SMC members no longer play a role in 
the administration of the stipends scheme. 

While there was wide understanding that PESP3 was for ‘all’ children in eligible 
institutions, there was less clarity about the conditions of the scheme. In general, 
there was knowledge that students were expected to attend and pass annual exams, 
but some parents thought 75 per cent attendance was acceptable, even though the 
official guidance states 85 per cent. Some parents were unclear that teachers were 
expected to record attendance and put forward only those children who met all 
the conditions. This lack of clarity meant that it was often unclear as to whether 
children who did not receive the stipend did not do so because they failed to meet 
those conditions or because of some other problem in the system (corruption, for 
instance). 
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Fig. 7.4 Validation and disbursement processes 


Disbursing the stipend 


The disbursement system works as outlined in Fig. 7.4. Once the Upazila Ed- 
ucation Officers upload student information onto the Rupali Bank server, the 
Mobile Division of the bank prepares the data and sends the database to SureCash. 
SureCash then conducts an internal validation of the student records (identifying 
wrong or missing values), which are returned to the relevant Upazila Education 
Office for verification. The updated phone numbers are then used by SureCash for 
disbursement. Mobile text messages are sent to the phone numbers on a partic- 
ular date, over a period of several hours. Upon receiving the text messages, the 
parents/custodians of the students can then visit a SureCash agent with the text 
message and claim the cash. 

In previous phases, state-owned banks disbursed the stipends at local branches 
or disbursement sites near the school. Guardians, mostly mothers, would collect 
the stipend upon presenting the PESP bank-issued identity card. The old system 
was notoriously onerous, as mothers had to travel to set locations and queue for 
hours twice a year. This meant travel costs, time away from domestic labour, and 
mothers sometimes missed dates or were unable to attend. Disbursement could be 
fractious. A group of mothers in their thirties in rural Haluaghat described how, 
when everyone was gathered to collect their payments, ‘in the heat, someone would 
pull someone’s clothes or dupatta or hair and then a scuffle would start, particularly 
if someone tried to jump the queue. ‘[A]nd then when the hair-pulling and clothes- 
tugging had started, everyone would come from all over to see what the fuss was 
about, exposing women to the ridicule of the local community. Teachers reported 
such tussles as common, leading to actual violence on occasion. Local education 
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officials viewed such rough displays with distaste; for officials and teachers, the 
physical disbursement of the cash was an undesirable and unpleasant aspect of the 
process. 

Teachers also complained that the old disbursement process took time away 
from teaching, as well as exposing them to complaints they were rarely empowered 
to address. The ‘new system removes most of the hassles; and the computerized 
database ensures that the same data are not re-collected each year but updated 
automatically, saving teachers considerable time and effort, and ensuring more of 
their work time can be devoted to classroom teaching, as the head teacher of an 
urban primary school in Haluaghat explained. Nonetheless, 


there are sometimes new problems, such as when parents give the wrong number. 
There might be many reasons why a number is wrong—it might be the typing [i.e. 
possibly the teachers’ fault]. But we don't have the time to check up on each and 
every number. 

(Mr H, 46, head teacher in urban Haluaghat) 


Access to mobile phones and the ability to read SMS were important in how 
parents evaluated the new system. Gelb et al. found that women preferred the 
mobile transfers when they had easy access to an agent and could understand 
the SMS. While 60 per cent of women owned telephones, the rest relied on oth- 
ers for their access (Gelb et al. 2019). Access to mobile phones and ‘SMS literacy’ 
are evidently important factors in determining how successfully the programme 
disburses payments (see also GoB 2017). 

Gender matters in the adoption of this mobile money disbursement technology. 
While the programme description emphasizes that mothers receive the cash, there 
is no actual requirement for schools to register mothers specifically. As women are 
less likely than men to own phones or visit markets where SureCash agents are 
present, it is more likely now than in the past that payments will be received in 
the first instance by men. The programme has attempted to overcome some of the 
problems, by distributing special SIM cards for registered beneficiaries. But the 
introduction of technology has introduced a new gender dimension to programme 
implementation that was previously absent. 

Across the sites, there was strong consensus that the money should go to moth- 
ers because ‘they understand their children’s needs best: This was not presented as 
a matter of women’s empowerment, but of common sense: fathers could receive 
the money, but it was better for it to go to women. There was one telling point of 
difference on this: some Bengali Muslim fathers in the rural Haluaghat site queried 
the benefits of transferring the stipend to mothers, saying that while this was fine 
for the Garo people of the locality, because of their ‘matriarchal’ culture, it was 
different for Muslims. These comments did not indicate actual opposition to the 
stipends going to mothers, or to the view that mothers were equipped to spend 
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the money correctly. Instead, it drew attention to differences in gender ideology 
between the majority Bengali Muslim and the Garo population. That such minor 
reservations were found in the only site with a substantial minority group popu- 
lation highlights its exceptional nature: the general rule is to accept the practice of 
transferring stipends to mothers. 

Despite the improved system, many participating parents had complaints. Some 
parents queried the amounts they had received, often (as teachers pointed out) 
without understanding that students are awarded the stipend based on monthly 
attendance records, so that their payments may be made on a sliding scale. Some 
reported having to make additional payments to the SureCash agents, amounting 
to as much as BDT 40 out of the BDT 600 standardly disbursed. These complaints 
were more common in the rural sites, suggesting that the scarcity of SureCash 
agents in those areas was enabling them to extract illegal ‘taxes from rural women. 
In the central and developed setting of rural Araihazar, mothers advocated moving 
the programme to the bigger mobile money provider, bKash, which disburses the 
Secondary School Stipends without charge (GoB 2017). The survey by Gelb et al. 
(2019) similarly found higher support for distribution through bKash, no doubt 
reflecting its greater recognition as a national brand. 

However, some people complained that they had not received the stipend af- 
ter it had been digitalized. It is not clear what proportion of the total population 
for 2016/17 (the year it started) was affected, but the diagnostic study noted a 
‘significant’ amount of unspent funds, suggesting that substantial numbers of ben- 
eficiaries had not received their disbursements. This may be due to errors a) in 
registration (administrative or parental); b) in disbursal (via the Rupali Bank-held 
database and SureCash transfer system); or c) at the point of collection (for in- 
stance, the phone number was no longer in operation; the SMS was missed; the 
SureCash agent claimed there was no such account/has no funds at the time of the 
claim) (GoB 2017). 

It is likely that the errors emanate from high up the system, rather than at reg- 
istration or disbursement point because complaints about mass exclusions from 
the stipend were concentrated in a single site, in rural Araihazar. Here, the first 
time the stipend was distributed electronically, ‘around 300’ mothers, representing 
more than half the school’s parents, did not receive the cash. Teachers explained 
that they had verified phone numbers and found few errors; they had taken the 
issue up to the upazila education officials, who were equally unable to determine 
the problem. One official explained that, while under the old manual disburse- 
ment system, the Upazila Education Office was informed about how much money 
was going to the schools, mobile transfers cut them out of this information flow. 
As a result, when schoolteachers complain that some of the recipients did not re- 
ceive the money, the Upazila Education Officer can do little to verify or act. Some 
officials suggested disbursement information should be shared with the Upazila 
Education Officer, so the office could follow up on complaints. 
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Other sites had fewer complaints about funds not being received, and could 
chiefly explain these through the difficulties of accessing mobiles or networks, 
understanding messages, and locating agents. This comparatively poor implemen- 
tation in the rural Araihazar site cannot be explained with reference to political 
competition or weak state capacity, as this is a centrally located area with good in- 
frastructure, in which local intra- and inter-party political competition has given 
way to rule by groups linked to the ruling party. As a rural area, people in the 
community were accustomed to the stipends scheme and well informed about its 
main features. There were fewer reasons to believe that this site, of all the four 
sites, would be deprived of the stipend for political reasons. It seems instead that 
this unfortunate oversight reflected the bigger teething problems with the initial 
rollout of the mobile transfers. SureCash officials explained that they were aware 
of such glitches in the initial phases, and were ironing out such problems. In other 
words, this was more likely to have been a technological problem than an effect of 
the politics of implementation. 


Information, accountability, and grievance mechanisms 


The benefits of the new programme were commonly agreed, if challenged on some 
points in practice. In key respects, the new programme has eased the flow of infor- 
mation, by reducing uncertainty about who is eligible and how payments are to be 
made. But information flows vary, and in ways that reflect differences in state in- 
frastructural power. Garo parents in the rural Haluaghat site, the site furthest from 
the administrative centre, and the one most marked by ethnic difference, said they 
had no information about the programme from the school’s head teacher. This may 
have reflected the dynamics of local conflict, as Garo and some Bengali parents 
had campaigned for the removal of this head teacher on grounds of incompetence 
and neglect; his strong relationship with the chair of the SMC continued to in- 
sulate him against parental discontent. Nevertheless, when some children did not 
receive stipends, the parents went to the head teacher. The details were corrected, 
and they received the next round (whether due to his actions was unknown). 

In both urban sites, parents had uneven information about the details of the 
scheme, but in the towns, this was because of its overall novelty. Whether or not 
they were interested depended on how much parents cared about the money. As 
the amounts are small, it was unsurprising that better-off fathers had a more casual 
knowledge of the scheme than rural mothers, for whom the amounts were more 
significant. Education administrators at upazila- and school-level displayed a clear 
and consistent grasp of the programme, and referred to the training and guid- 
ance they had received. Several complained, nonetheless, that while high-ranking 
project officials received overseas training, head teachers and upazila officials were 
expected to master computers, database management, and uploading data with 
inadequate training. 
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Fig. 7.5 Reporting and redressing disbursement grievances 


In addition, the reduction of the role of school and Upazila Education Offices 
in the programme left these frontline officials with fewer means of addressing 
grievances or answering complaints. One set of erstwhile stakeholders without 
knowledge of the reformed process was SMC members. They had previously 
played a role in helping parents to lodge complaints or make claims. When asked 
if they helped resolve problems around the stipend, SMC members noted they had 
no way of helping and no part in, or knowledge of, how it worked under the new 
system. Teachers also pointed out that their role was now limited to compiling the 
list, and registering attendance and enrolment; when parents came to them with 
claims or complaints, at most they could refer them to the Upazila Education Of- 
ficer. Officials themselves noted that their role was equally limited, and indicated 
activities at the Rupali Bank and with the SureCash agent as the critical points at 
which any errors could be addressed. 

Fig. 7.5 summarizes the process of reporting complaints and attempting to gain 
redress. Information flows are established and functioning adequately between 
students, parents, teachers, upazila education officials, and the project staff. By 
contrast, there are no obvious points of entry for information from the SureCash 
agents, the SureCash parent entity, or from the various Rupali Bank divisions 
responsible for delivery on the ground. 


5. Conclusion 


The study was guided by a two-part proposition about the politics of implementing 
social protection in Bangladesh: that the growing political dominance of the rul- 
ing party provides incentives to expand and improve the performance of the PESP, 
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and that the dominant ruling party exercises greater power to discipline frontline 
actors to implement the programme according to central policy imperatives. The 
analysis presented in the chapter affirms the first part of the proposition: the grow- 
ing political dominance of the Awami League has brought with it a stronger focus 
on performance legitimacy, which has reduced incentives to permit local manip- 
ulation of programmes like the PESP. As such, PESP expansionary reforms do 
appear to have been motivated by political incentives to reach more of the rural 
majority with a popular service which serves broader goals of human development 
and educational attainment. 

While reforms to the PESP succeeded in reducing local discretion over pro- 
gramme implementation, this was not the result of the state exercising greater 
power to discipline or motivate frontline actors, as expected. Rather than strength- 
ening its capacities to discipline or control frontline officials or local political 
representatives, the reform of PESP has vacated much of the space in which front- 
line discretion was once exercised and where state infrastructural power was weak 
by deploying a universal design and new technology. This is in a spirit of bringing 
the government closer to the people, bypassing mediating groups rather than hold- 
ing them to account for delivering public policy. This has meant PESP has been 
implemented in a comparatively rule-based manner, although it also suffers from 
some apparently technological and quite possibly temporary teething problems. 

In its latest phase, the programme involves a bold set of reforms, which substan- 
tially eradicate the contentious politics of participant selection and disbursement. 
The complaints, antagonisms, and lobbying of the past have been replaced with an 
assumption that all are eligible (unless they do not meet the conditions). The frac- 
tious and time-consuming process of queuing on a set day to receive the payments 
has also disappeared in large part, even though parents still must collect payments 
once they receive the information that their money has been sent. These are great 
benefits from the point of view of education officials, teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren. Local elites no longer play a role, even to help parents register or follow up 
on complaints. 

Digitalization is widely considered a boon, for speed, ease of database manage- 
ment, and accuracy. Nevertheless, areas of concern regarding the implementation 
of PESP3 include, first, that mothers may have less access to mobile phones, or find 
it difficult to understand or access the mobile money services, and second, that the 
digitalized process renders the disbursement process opaque to most parents. In 
the absence of well-functioning grievance redress mechanisms, when the disburse- 
ments go wrong because of problems in the registration process or in the SureCash 
distribution system, it is not clear where the error is, or how it can be rectified. As 
this study took place in the very early stages of this new phase, it seems likely that 
many of these errors will be rectified in later phases. Nevertheless, the question 
of accountability for errors and failures remains unanswered: it is not known how 
parents can claim their entitlements if SureCash fails to deliver, or its agents fail to 
pay up in full. 
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While the reform suggests that the state’s infrastructural power has grown, it 
also suggests that the central state views its local functionaries as an obstacle, rather 
than an intermediary, in its efforts to reach the citizenry. There is a more limited 
role for frontline actors than in the past, and no signs that officials at any level are 
held to account for programme failures. On the other hand, there is clear and con- 
sistent information across education officials and teachers about the programme, 
signalling at least knowledge of the programme's central policy aims. Parents con- 
tinued to rely on teachers and schools for their information, and received limited 
direct communication about it from the central state. This may change over time, 
as parents become accustomed to receiving messages from the government on 
their mobile phones. But, to date, the old analogue means of face-to-face com- 
munication remain important. However, the mechanisms for implementing the 
programme had become simpler and more manageable for frontline officials. This, 
rather than formal accountability systems, may help to explain why there is a closer 
fit between the expressed aims and targets of central policy-making actors, and 
who benefits and how in practice. 


Notes 


1. The author thanks Professor Ferdous Jahan, Dr Asif Shahan and Md. Mamun- 
Ur-Rashid for their valuable guidance and advice with this research, and to the 
Development Research Initiative team for their excellent research support. 

2. There were approximately 120 Bangladeshi taka to the British pound at the time of 
fieldwork in 2018. 
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8 
The Politics of Social Protection in Nepal 


State Infrastructural Power and Implementation of the 
Scholarship Programme 


Uma Pradhan, Deepak Thapa, Jeevan Baniya, Yangchen Gurung, 
Sanjay Mahato, and Indrajit Roy 


1. Introduction 


Social protection schemes have emerged in Nepal as a crucial national priority and 
a means of making the Nepali state both inclusive and effective. Two distinct sets of 
literatures have emerged to explain the growth of social protection in Nepal. One 
strand focuses on the adoption of such schemes, affirming that these have emerged 
as a response to chronic social exclusions in the country (Kabeer 2009) with the 
intention to foster nation building and political healing (Koehler and Mathers 
2017). These studies also affirm the important role played by social and political 
movements to put pressure on the Nepali state to ensure inclusive programmes 
(Hangen 2010; Lawoti 2013) and strengthen the democratization process (Drucza 
2017). The second strand of the literature focuses on the impact of social protec- 
tion schemes. This work points to the ways in which these schemes strengthen 
the relationship between states and citizens (Drucza 2019), have a positive impact 
on beneficiaries’ lives (Sijapati 2017), and offer different avenues for state-citizen 
engagement (Pradhan 2019). 

By drawing attention to the varied capacities, discourses, and interests at dif- 
ferent layers of state bureaucracy, this chapter explores the complex dynamics 
shaping the implementation of education assistance in Nepal, popularly known 
as the ‘Scholarship Programme’. This programme provides cash stipends to pri- 
mary and secondary students of marginalized communities. The Scholarship 
Programme exemplifies the ‘protective’ dimension of social protection, designed 
as it is to provide recipients with relief from deprivation (Sabates-Wheeler and 
Devereux 2009). Furthermore, by promoting education among historically op- 
pressed groups, the Scholarship Programme emphasizes the ‘transformative’ di- 
mension of social protection (Sijapati 2017). Its multi-faceted dimensions make 
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the Scholarship Programme a crucial component of social protection in Nepal, 
and it demands to be studied more extensively than at present. This particularly 
relates to implementation, since effective implementation at all the stages of the 
programme is crucial for the realization of the intended objectives and, ultimately, 
to assess the claims of such programmes as instruments of social inclusion. 

The analysis that follows examines the differential interests, ideas, and capac- 
ities of three distinct levels of the state bureaucracy: (1) the central state; (2) the 
local state; and (3) the everyday state. In doing so, it notes the ways in which they 
have a varied impact on the implementation of the programme, thereby drawing 
attention to the disaggregated nature of state infrastructural power. Beyond the 
central state and the districts that comprise the local state, the schools that consti- 
tute the everyday state play a vital role in the implementation of the Scholarship 
Programme and give concrete shape to abstract central policy in their encounters 
with students. Such everyday actors perform a pivotal role in determining state 
practices, thus contributing significantly to our understanding of the state (Lipsky 
1980). Schools distribute scholarships to the students, thus making them the state 
agencies that interface with citizens on a daily basis. Schools are thus essential to 
an understanding of the ways in which the Scholarship Programme operates on 
an everyday basis. 

This chapter makes two distinct arguments. First, it highlights the importance of 
infrastructural power to the implementation of social transfers. In particular, the 
main implementation failings of the Scholarship Programme can be attributed to 
the relations between state agencies and the limited capacity of higher levels of the 
state to monitor effectively the actions of lower levels. One notable source of diver- 
gence between these state agencies is the different ways in which the Scholarship 
Programme is framed by different state actors, suggesting that different narratives, 
as well as material interests, of state actors can limit the infrastructural power of 
the state. Second, the research concludes that programme design can compensate 
for some of the limitations of state infrastructural power. In particular, the framing 
of the Scholarship Programme in terms of advancing social justice has resulted in 
the use of categorical targeting to distribute scholarships to all girls and historically 
marginalized castes. This categorical targeting considerably limits the logistical de- 
mands placed on the state in comparison with poverty targeting and, as such, is 
more in line with the limitations of state infrastructural power in Nepal. 

The chapter proceeds by outlining the methodology pursued in the research and 
the rationale for selection of case studies of implementation. Next, the chapter 
presents an overview of the political factors shaping the design and origins of 
the Scholarship Programme, highlighting the use of the scholarships as a means 
of overcoming social injustice by focusing on marginalized social groups. The 
main analytical sections examine the process of implementing the Scholarship 
Programme across the disaggregated levels of the state, focusing on two main is- 
sues: first, how the distribution of scholarships and the application of targeting 
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and conditionality criteria are shaped by distinct narratives used to justify the 
programme; and, second, how the limited infrastructural power of the state 
contributes to major problems with the disbursement of the scholarships. 


2. Research design and methodology 


This chapter draws on fieldwork in four districts': (1) Ilam; (2) Saptari; (3) Lal- 
itpur; and (4) Jumla (see Fig. 8.1). The four districts are located in four distinct 
regions of Nepal, each uniquely situated within the historic process of Nepalese 
state formation. Lalitpur district abuts the national capital of Kathmandu. Its prox- 
imity to Kathmandu, the centre of the high-caste Khas Hindu Nepalese state for 
over 200 years, has contributed to a relatively high level of state infrastructural 
power, including a greater presence of state institutions in the district. Likewise, 
a high level of state infrastructural power in Ilam district, located in Nepal’s far 
east, resulted from a process of increasing state control over the communal lands 
of the indigenous Limbu community. Distinct from both these processes, state 
formation in the southern district of Saptari exemplifies neglect by the state and 
limited infrastructural power, as illustrated by high student-teacher ratios, and 
appalling levels of poverty and illiteracy. State infrastructural power in the mid- 
western district of Jumla is impacted by the region’s geographic remoteness from 
Kathmandu. Despite having been the centre of the sprawling twelfth-century ‘Khas 
kingdom; the district rapidly declined in importance once the centre of political 
gravity shifted to Kathmandu in the eighteenth century. These variations in the in- 
frastructural power of the state find resonance in contemporary socio-economic 
indices, as demonstrated in Table 8.1. 

Case selection also reflected considerable variation in ethnic diversity and the 
balance of social power in districts across Nepal (see Table 8.2). Members of 
the historically oppressed Tamang community in Lalitpur, for example, remained 
largely apathetic to the political churning around them during the ethnic move- 
ments of the 1990s (Carter Center 2013). Likewise, members of the Kami, Sarki, 
Damai, and other oppressed Dalit communities in Jumla remained largely aloof 
from the Maoist movement whose strongholds lay in the vicinity. By contrast, 
members of historically oppressed communities, such as the Limbu in Ilam, and 
the Yadavs and Tharus in Saptari, actively participated in and often led ethnic, lin- 
guistic, and caste movements directed against political domination by the ‘high 
caste’ Khas leadership of the Nepali state. 

In selecting these districts, we expected to find variation in the implementation 
of the Scholarship Programme between districts, with better implementation in 
districts with higher levels of infrastructural power, such as Ilam and Lalitpur, and 
greater politicization of subaltern groups, who would be in a position to hold local 
officials to account, such as in Ilam and Saptari. However, the analysis that follows 
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In all four districts, significant educational budgets were allocated to the 
school Scholarship Programme. Table 8.3 shows the total budget allocated to the 


Fig. 8.1 Map of the Nepalese research sites 


Source: NAXA for Social Science Baha. 
did not suggest significant differences in implementation. Rather, all four districts 


faced similar challenges in the disbursement of the scholarships. 
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Table 8.1 Socio-economic indices of research districts 


Tlam Saptari Lalitpur Jumla National total 

Total population 290,254 639,284 468,123 108,921 26,494,504 
Total schools 432 449 184 156 29,035 
Total students 60,123 129,475 44,157 38,999 6,062,806 
Development assistance 4.487 8.483 15.787 5.991 - 
(USD million) 
Child malnutrition (%) 46 34 16 54 41 
Poverty rate (%) 7 40 8 49 24 
Total teachers 2,352 2,575 1,813 811 152,480 
Student-school ratio 139 288 240 250 209 
Student-teacher ratio 26 50 24 48 40 
Life expectancy (years) 68 71 70 63 
Adult literacy (%) 73 45 80 44 66 
Mean years of schooling 5 3 6 3 
Per capita income (NPR) 1,260 801 1,894 1,007 1,160 
Human Development 0.518 0.437 0.601 0.409 0.574 
Index 
Source: Adapted from DoE 2018b, MoF 2018, and Sharma et al. 2014. 
Table 8.2 Social composition of research districts 

Ilam Saptari Lalitpur Jumla Nepal 
Region East East Central Mid-west 
Population 290,254 639,284 468,132 108,921 26,494,504 
Nepali- 43 79 48 99 45 
speaking 
population (%) 
Ethnic com- Rai: 24; Yadav: 16; Newar: 33; Chettri: 60; Chhetri: 17; 
position (top Limbu: 16; Tharu: 12; Chhetri: 19; Brahman: 11; Brahman: 
three, %) Brahman: 14 Muslim:9 Tamang:13 Thakuri: 7 12; Magar: 7 
Ethnic di- 86.7 93.0 63.9 58.1 93.4 
versity 
index 


Source: CBS (2014). 


municipalities and rural municipalities for scholarships in the four research dis- 
tricts for the fiscal year 2018/19. The highest amount of budget was allocated to 
scholarships for girl students. This was followed by scholarships for Dalit stu- 
dents. Comparison of Tables 8.2 and 8.3 suggests that the budgets allocated to the 
different districts are commensurate to their population. 
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Table 8.3 Budget allocated by type of scholarship and district (hundreds of Nepalese 


rupees) 


Saptari 


Lalitpur 


Jumla 


Scholarship for girl 
students (1-8) 
Scholarship for Dalits (1-8) 
Scholarship for Dalits 
(9-10) 

Scholarship for student 
with disability (1-12) 
non-residential 
Scholarship for student 
with disability (1-12) 
residential 

Feeder hostel 

Himali residential 


13,674 


14,929 
729 


3928 


3,480 


7,031 


1,762 
177 


169 


4,992 


2,943 
165 


1,192 


2,600 


800 
2,800 


Source: CEHRD (2019). 


Table 8.4 Respondent coverage across research districts 


Research method Ilam 


Saptari 


Lalitpur 


Jumla 


Total 


Key informant 25 
interview (KII) 

School stakeholder 5 
interview (SSI) 

(head teachers, 

teachers, Scholar- 

ship Management 

Committee 

members) 

Parent survey 100 


24 


14 


128 


14 


55 


84 


89 


26 


367 


As part of our fieldwork, we gathered existing district-level official statistics on 
the coverage of the scholarship schemes. This was followed by a survey that en- 
tailed in-depth interviews with 367 parents/guardians. The study also interviewed 
89 key informants, including bureaucrats, activists, academics, and politicians. In 
addition, we interviewed 26 school stakeholders, such as head teachers, teachers, 
and members of School Management Committees (see Table 8.4 for district-wise 


details). 
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3. The politics of Nepal’s School Scholarship Programme 


The Scholarship Programme is a nationwide educational assistance programme 
that disburses cash stipends to primary and secondary students of marginalized 
communities in state schools. The Scholarship Programme entails an annual cash 
stipend of: (1) between NPR 400 and 600 per annum? for Dalit and girl scholar- 
ships; (2) NPR 1,700 per annum for ‘poor and talented’ students at secondary level; 
and (3) NPR 1,000-1,500 per annum for girl students in Karnali zone, including 
Jumla district. The scholarships also cover students from marginalized communi- 
ties, students with disabilities, and students from families affected by conflict. The 
scholarships operate under the School Sector Development Programme. The Min- 
istry of Education disburses the funds to district education offices,’ from where 
they are allocated to all state schools in the district. In the schools, the stipends are 
disbursed to eligible children, preferably in the presence of their parent or legal 
guardian. This stipend is expected to cover children’s education-related costs, over 
and above the free primary education to which they are entitled. It is estimated 
that the scholarships reach at least 3 million children, out of a total of 7.4 million 
children enrolled in grades 1-12* (DoE 2017b; DoE 2018b). The School Sector 
Development Plan (2016/17-2020/1) has budgeted a total of NPR 40,516 mil- 
lion (USD 386 million) for scholarship and incentive programmes. This amounts 
to 6 per cent of the total education budget for the period (SSDP 2016, p. 110). 
These scholarship programmes are considered one of the largest social protection 
programmes in the education sector (GoN 2014). 

The Scholarship Programme targets support to multiple groups and categories, 
reflecting the programme's multiple objectives and framings. Indeed, the dom- 
inant framing of the programme has evolved over time, from a limited focus 
on productive investment in the education and protection of the poorest, to 
the pursuit of social justice as a means of addressing historical marginalization. 
The Scholarship Programme was originally introduced under the reign of King 
Mahendra (1955-72) with the intention of projecting the image of the king as pro- 
development (vikas premi, which literally translates into ‘development lover’). The 
programme aimed to increase literacy, school enrolment, and educational attain- 
ment, and was framed as a productive intervention, embedded within narratives 
of modernization and development. In 1961, King Mahendra formed the Nepal 
All Round National Education Committee, which eventually led to the Education 
Act and education regulations of 1971. Nepal’s Five-Year Development Plans af- 
ter 1960 prioritized education, with an emphasis on the Scholarship Programme. 
For example, the Second Five-Year Development Plan provided for scholarships in 
higher studies, especially in engineering, agriculture, and medicine (NPC 1962). 
The Third Five-Year Development Plan emphasized girls’ education, teacher train- 
ing programmes, and hostel facilities for students from remote areas (NPC 1965). 
In the words of a former National Planning Commission chairperson, 
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Education emerged as one of the most important agendas under King Mahendra. 
He wanted the country to modernize. You could only modernize by eradicating 
illiteracy. He knew a breakthrough could only be achieved by educating people.” 


When the western-educated King Birendra ascended the throne in 1972, he con- 
tinued with his father’s liberal education policies (Shakya 1977; Acharya and 
Bennett 1981; Whelpton 2005). Scholarships were extended as part of the liberal- 
ization reforms and introduction of free primary education in the Fifth Five-Year 
Development Plan (1975/6-1979/80) (Shakya 1977; Acharya and Bennett 1981; 
Whelpton 2005). Scholarships at this time retained their productive emphasis and 
were extended to poor but talented students to cover their educational expenses, 
as well as being extended to some girl students, as part of a residential programme 
that promoted and trained women as teachers, in part based on the influence of 
Queen Aishwarya (Dahal 1975). Policies such as girls’ scholarship schemes were 
incorporated within the Equal Access of Women to Education Project (EAWEP). 
The National Education System Plan (1971-6) included two types of scholarship: 
(1) to cover educational expenses for poor and talented students; and (2) to cover 
hostel charges. 

The following decade witnessed the gradual shift from the productivist orienta- 
tion of the scholarship programmes to a greater focus on social justice. Responding 
to increased opposition movements, as well as democratization of the politi- 
cal system, King Birendra introduced scholarships targeted towards members 
of marginalized communities. For example, the Sixth Five-Year Development 
Plan (1980/1-1984/5) included the provision of scholarships to 430 children of 
marginalized communities, such as Koche, Meche, Chepang, Chhantel, Jirel, and 
Gaine, among others (NPC 1980). The Seventh Five-Year Plan (1985-90) included 
the provision of free education to children with disabilities, scholarship provi- 
sion for female students, and 110 scholarships for students from remote areas 
(NPC 1985). 

The emphasis on social justice deepened considerably in the 1990s (Koehler 
2011; Sijapati 2017; Drucza 2019). This shift reflected the democratic transition, 
the Maoist People’s War between 1996 and 2006, and the subsequent reconciliation 
efforts. The transition resulted in a democratic constitution of 2007 that ensured 
basic fundamental rights and included a special provision to protect the interests 
of women, children, people with disabilities, and economically, socially, and ed- 
ucationally backward communities. For example, scholarships were extended to: 
girl students of 65 districts on a quota basis and to all enrolled girl students of 10 
remote districts in 2009; 100 per cent of the girls enrolled in community schools in 
2011 (ERDCN 2011); children of families affected by the Maoist insurgency; and, 
in 2012, to students who had hitherto been bonded labourers (traditionally known 
as Kamlari and Kamaiya). Fig. 8.2 shows the gradual emergence and expansion of 
the School Scholarship Programme. 
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Types of scholarship 


1985 Scholarship for Disabled Children > (NPC 1985) > 1997 (UNICEF 2018) 


1985 Underprivileged Scholarship > 1992 (BPEP I) > 2009 Pro-Poor Target Group 
Scholarship 


1980 Scholarship for Marginalized Groups > 2009 (SSRP) Janajati and Marginalized 
Scholarships 


1971/2 Residential Scholarship > 1985 Feeder/Remote Himali (PEP) > 1992 BPEP I 


a 1971/2 Girl’s Scholarship > 1983 (EGWN) > 1996 (RCEID) > 2009 (SSRP) 


=] Non-residential Residential E Both residential and non-residential 


Fig. 8.2 Emergence of different types of scholarship in Nepal 

Source: Authors’ compilation from Shakya (1977); MoE (1983); NPC (1985); MoE (1984); MoF 
(1992); MoE (1999); RCEID (2003); MOHA (2009); DoE (2012, 2017a, 2017b, 2017c, 2017d, 
2017e, 2018a); EMIS, 2017). 


The eventual promulgation of the 2015 Constitution mainstreamed the political 
discussion on issues of inequitable resource distribution, ethnic/caste discrimina- 
tion, and demands for greater social inclusion (Thapa and Sijapati 2003; Bennett 
et al. 2006; Thapa 2017). As one former education minister and CPN (Maoist) 
party leader said, 


The concept of inclusive scholarship by the state emerged after the Maoist People’s 
War for the utpidit (oppressed) groups. After the People’s War, the government 
established constitutional provisions for scholarships.° 


These movements influenced not only the government’s plans and programmes 
but also those of the donors (Thapa and Sijapati 2003; Murshed and Gates 2005; 
Bennett et al. 2006; Riaz and Basu 2007; Thapa 2017). The commitment of the cen- 
tral state to the Scholarship Programme was consolidated by the support of donors 
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such as the World Bank, the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF), the Japanese International Cooperation Agency, the United Na- 
tions Development Programme, the Danish International Development Agency 
and the Asian Development Bank. As such, key informants suggested that the do- 
mestic priorities in favour of scholarship programmes were aligned with the social 
sector focus of donors.’ 

The Scholarship Programme performs both symbolic and instrumental roles. 
Symbolically, it illustrates the commitment to social inclusion by the central state 
in Nepal, which, at least rhetorically, distinguishes the central state of republican 
Nepal from the monarchy. Instrumentally, the programme addresses the politi- 
cal demands made by marginalized groups. Nonetheless, the rapid expansion of 
the Scholarship Programme, and its shift in emphasis over time from a productive 
to a social justice framing, raises questions regarding how these changes have af- 
fected the process of implementation. The existing literature sheds light on several 
aspects of the programme's implementation and differential performance on dif- 
ferent aspects of the programme. Official reports (DoE 2011, 2017a) aver that the 
programme enables the state to respond to inequalities in educational opportu- 
nities. Indeed, most observers concur that the Scholarship Programme positively 
impacted educational opportunities, especially for girls and Dalits (Jnawali 2010; 
DoE 2011, 2017a;), although some suggest that more could be done (DoE 2017a). 
However, several reports criticize the programme's low and shallow coverage 
(Drucza 2017), polarized views of its very desirability (Bhusal 2012), and the cate- 
gorical targeting of social groups (Carter Centre 2013). Reports also highlight the 
problems of coordination between different state organizations that adversely im- 
pact the delivery of the programme. These problems range from limited internal 
coordination within the educational bureaucracy (DoE 2010) to a mismatch be- 
tween funds available and number of students eligible for scholarships (DoE 2011). 
Such commentaries indicate the mixed ability of the state in Nepal to implement 
and manage the Scholarship Programme. 


4, Distributing scholarships: changing frames from productivism 
to social justice 


This section examines the processes by which scholarship recipients are selected 
for inclusion in the programme in the four case study sites, encompassing both tar- 
geting and the application of conditions related to school attendance. A key factor 
shaping this process is the limit to state infrastructural power and, in particular, 
the limited ability of higher levels of the state to ensure effective implementation at 
the district level. One of the key sources of divergence between levels of the disag- 
gregated state concerns the narratives and framings that officials use to justify the 
Scholarship Programme, and the influence this has on their decision making in the 
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implementation process. As discussed in the previous section, at the national level, 
the Scholarship Programme is justified in relation to distinct rationales—namely, 
as a productive intervention and as a means of addressing social marginalization, 
with the dominant framing of the programme shifting over time from produc- 
tivism to social justice. With the shift to a social justice framing, the programme 
design increasingly utilizes categorical targeting to identify the majority of schol- 
arship recipients. As such, all the girl students, Dalit students, and students from 
Karnali zone received the scholarship, while individual targeting is limited to the 
‘poor and talented’ scholarship, mainly targeting secondary-level students. 

Teachers are responsible for identifying eligible students in their schools and, 
following approval by the Scholarship Management Committee, the school sub- 
mits the list of recipients to the education officer at the district level. The district 
then compiles the total number of eligible students in the district and submits this 
list to the central state for the release of the budget. One important by-product 
of the shift towards a social justice framing is the lower logistical demands pre- 
sented by the targeting process. Unlike poverty targeting, which requires the state 
to generate detailed information regarding the income, consumption, or assets of 
individuals, categorical targeting of the majority of recipients means that eligible 
students are easily identifiable by teachers, without any need to submit documen- 
tation or generate additional information. Our research in the four districts shows 
that no specific criteria were followed for the selection of girls and Dalit scholar- 
ship. According to the School Scholarship Management Directive 2017, proof of 
government-recognized Dalit identity and poor economic conditions is required 
along with an application for Dalit scholarship. However, our study shows that 
the majority of students submitted no such documents.’ Teachers and members 
of School Management Committees informed us that they never asked for doc- 
uments, since the students lived in the same community as them and they could 
verify the students’ family background and status. Moreover, students’ surnames 
were often taken as a proof of their caste identity. The relative ease of identify- 
ing students based on categorical targeting, where the boundaries of the group 
are relatively clear, made it possible for schools to take such decisions with little 
controversy or contention. While the focus of the Scholarship Programme and the 
coverage of particular groups was motivated by the claims of historically marginal- 
ized social groups, as discussed above, the design is also well attuned to the limited 
infrastructural power of the state in Nepal. 

While at the national level the social justice framing has attained prominence, 
as reflected in the programme design, this change in priorities is not uniformly 
reflected across the levels of the state. Indeed, despite the dominant emphasis of 
the Scholarship Programme on social justice, the previous emphasis on the use of 
scholarships as a productive intervention remains, most visibly in the Scholarship 
Directive 2017, which mandates a minimum attendance criterion. As discussed 
above, scholarships were first introduced in the education sector with an overall 
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objective to increase education enrolment and attendance. On paper, this emphasis 
on school attendance still continues as a condition for scholarship transfers. 

Despite the central state’s commitment to social inclusion, and its continued 
assurance of the Scholarship Programme, the central state was unable to enforce 
its framing of the programme as a commitment to social inclusion upon the lo- 
cal state. In particular, district- and local-level actors continued to emphasize the 
productive potential of the scholarships as a means of enhancing literacy rates, 
attainment of schooling, and developing a productive labour force. As such, a dis- 
trict education officer? in Saptari district claimed that the scholarship boosted the 
enrolment rate among Dalits and girls, as per the government policy and goals. 
A bureaucrat!’ in Ilam, emphasizing the need to expand the Scholarship Pro- 
gramme, mentioned, ‘Our leaders are educated and know that our country will 
not develop without education. So they give special importance to education? At 
the local level, therefore, scholarships continue to be seen as an important in- 
tervention to encourage all children to complete school education, so that they 
may become productive citizens. Such a productive focus frames students from 
marginalized groups as a ‘problem’ to be addressed and social programmes as a 
way to transform them ‘into better, more productive members of society’ (Hickey 
2008, p. 353). Therefore, in all four districts, resource persons"! are deployed by the 
district education officer to ensure that schools follow the scholarship guidelines 
on attendance. 

The focus on the productive contribution of the programme at the district 
level did not, however, translate into decisions taken at the level of the everyday 
state. In particular, school officials ignored official criteria requiring attendance 
requirements that might exclude significant members of these communities from 
obtaining scholarships. To do so, they took advantage of ambiguity in the pro- 
gramme guidelines. Both the School Scholarship Management Directives 2017 
and Programme Implementation Guidelines of 2015 and 2016 stipulated that 80 
per cent attendance is required of scholarship recipients (DoE 2015; DoE 2016). 
However, no such criterion is mentioned in the 2017 Programme Implementation 
Guidelines, which the schools had chosen to follow. As such, the schools utilized 
contradictory policy directives to the advantage of students, by using the most 
inclusive criteria possible. According to a head teacher in Saptari, 


[the] government tells us to give it to those with 75 per cent attendance but it is 
not possible for us. No student would ever meet the criteria. We are compelled to 
give it to those (students) who come for 15-20 days but also to those who do not 


come at all.° 


The decision to ignore the condition of school attendance—and with it the pro- 
ductive framing favoured by district officials—was, in part, based on a competing 
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framing of the programme at the level of the everyday state. Here, schools prior- 
itized the care and support of programme recipients, in order to be as inclusive 
as possible when it came to disbursing scholarships, ignoring requirements to dis- 
tribute the scholarships based on attendance. However, the failure to enforce the 
attendance criterion was also the result of the weak infrastructural power of the 
everyday state. When some schools in Saptari district did attempt to enforce offi- 
cial criteria regarding attendance, the parents and guardians of students protested, 
forcing the schools to discontinue the requirement.'* Thus, the school was unable 
to enforce the rule in the face of societal opposition. Many of our key informants 
reported that keeping attendance as a criterion led to disagreements between 
school authorities and guardians as well as cases of students fighting with each 
other.'° As one head teacher told the research team: ‘When we do not give schol- 
arship to students with irregular attendance, their guardians quarrel with us. !° 

While the scholarships are increasingly framed as a means of pursuing so- 
cial justice and overcoming past marginalization, the size of the transfers raises 
questions about the ability of the Scholarship Programme to make a meaningful 
contribution to these objectives. As discussed above, the Scholarship Programme 
amounts to between NPR 400 and NPR 1,700 per annum for different categories 
of student. Moreover, the central state's programme criteria mandate that the local 
state and the school limit each student to one type of scholarship, with no overlap. 
Our study found that all schools stringently followed this instruction and avoided 
duplication in the distribution of cash. For example, a Dalit girl student can claim 
a scholarship under either the Dalit or the girl child criterion, not both. 

State bureaucrats and school authorities across the research sites complained 
that the money provided by the scholarships was too little.'? For example, a 
Scholarship Management Committee head in Saptari argued, 


I do not think the money is adequate. Before, clothes could be bought with 200- 
300 but now it takes about 1,000 and the sewing cost alone is 200-300, so I think 
it would be adequate if it was 1,000. 


Similarly, some school authorities said that the scholarship of NPR 400 was not 
adequate to buy uniforms or stationery for the year. A head teacher in Ilam and 
a guardian in South Lalitpur went to the extent of suggesting that students could 
earn around NPR 800-1,000 a day working as a labourer in construction or in 
the field, in some cases more than the annual amount they would receive under 
the scholarship. Since the scholarship amount is small, many view it as a merely 
symbolic act. 

Nevertheless, although the amount is little, it has provided help for very poor 
families to buy uniforms and stationery. School authorities, state bureaucrats, and 
elected representatives in all four research sites agreed that the scholarship pro- 
vided great support to children. In Jumla, the research team found overwhelmingly 
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positive responses towards the programme, as the scholarship amount was higher 
(due to the region’s remoteness) and was sufficient to cover school materials. In 
Saptari, Ilam, and South Lalitpur districts, parents and school authorities often 
shared that the poor felt the state was at least giving them something. For example, 
a teacher in Saptari noted that 


When the students receive money, students are also happy, parents are also happy. 
They say we could buy copy, pen, and bag with this. The government at least did 
this much.'® 


A poor Dalit mother in Ilam, whose daughter received the scholarship, explained, 


It is okay. Even if it is not that much, it is enough. It gives relief to poor. Itis enough 
to buy copies for two to four months. It brings smile in difficult times. '° 


In summary, then, the reframing of the Scholarship Programme has resulted in 
the dominance of categorical targeting which reduces the logistical burdens on 
a state with limited infrastructural power. Nonetheless, this shift in programme 
objectives is incomplete, with officials at different levels of the state emphasiz- 
ing different programme framings in their decision making. Moreover, despite 
attempts to frame the Scholarship Programme as a means of overcoming histor- 
ical injustice, the reality of the low level of transfers threatens to undermine the 
transformative potential of the programme, even if the minuscule payments are 
appreciated by members of marginalized communities. 


5. Distributing scholarships: logistical challenges 


The scholarship programme faced a number of additional implementation chal- 
lenges across the sites. These implementation failings are a reflection of the weak 
infrastructural power of the state and, in particular, the inability of higher levels 
of the state to monitor effectively the behaviour of lower levels. This failing was 
identified as a typical challenge by an education sector expert in Kathmandu: 


Central government creates popular campaigns and declares commitments. By 
the time the policy reaches the ground level, it hardly remains the same.”° 


Fig. 8.3 shows the range of individuals involved in the administration of the Schol- 
arship Programme. These individuals include not only bureaucrats, such as the 
district education officer, but also head teachers, resource persons, and members 
of the school-level Scholarship Management Committees. Information flows from 
the district education officer to the resource person but scholarships are disbursed 
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Fig. 8.3 Scholarship distribution process 


directly from the district education officer to the school, which then disburses the 
scholarship to students or parents. The disbursement is monitored by the resource 
persons, Parent-Teacher Associations, and the school-level Scholarship Manage- 
ment Committees. The school sends reports on scholarship disbursement, via the 
head teacher, to the district education officer. Crucially, although the district edu- 
cation officer receives reports about the disbursement of the scholarship, s/he does 
not have any active monitoring role vis-à-vis the schools. 

This governance structure to oversee the disbursement of the Scholarship Pro- 
gramme illustrates the weakness of state infrastructural power in Nepal. The 
district education officer and their team of resource persons were simply not 
equipped to deal with the volume of monitoring and reports from the schools. 
On average, it appeared from our interviews that each district education officer 
was responsible for the supervision of at least 20 resource persons. Each resource 
person in turn was responsible for a cluster of 20 schools. It was estimated that each 
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district education officer was thus responsible for monitoring and reporting 400 
schools, and thousands of students (see Table 8.2 for the total number of scholar- 
ships in each district). However, as mentioned above, with the restructuring of the 
state, this situation is likely to change, with more power being devolved to elected 
municipalities. 

Furthermore, according to the School Scholarship Management Directive 2017, 
the District Scholarship Management Committee is responsible for monitoring 
the distribution of scholarships and overseeing the school-level Scholarship Man- 
agement Committee. However, the school-level committees were not formed (or, 
if they had been formed, they were not active) in any of the schools studied in 
the four districts. Similarly, at the district level, the resource persons and school 
superintendents who were responsible for monitoring the scholarships were not 
clear about their role. Indeed, head teachers of the study schools in our research 
sites told us that they rarely saw the school superintendents. When the resource 
persons did visit schools, they were only interested in collecting school-level data 
rather than monitoring the distribution of scholarships. The Scholarship Directive 
mandates that school-level Social Audit Committees submit a report on scholar- 
ship distribution to the district education officer. However, our study found that 
the reporting mechanism is neither clear nor effective at the research sites. 

The practice at the local level also provides evidence of a longstanding pattern 
wherein the state has a more limited presence in more marginalized and remote 
communities, which are consequently less likely to be regularly monitored. Head 
teachers reported that the resource persons visited schools based on the proximity 
and convenience of the school location. As such, schools closer to the highway 
were more frequently visited than those that were far away. In remote Jumla, the 
head teachers reported that the resource persons stopped visiting the school once 
they moved away from the locality. 

The implementation of the Scholarship Programme was further impeded by the 
inability of the state—at both central and local levels—to maintain a database of 
students. The challenges faced by the district education officers to provide up-to- 
date information on the number of students in a timely manner hinders the central 
state’s ability to release the full budget to the district in time. This inability reflected 
the weak logistical capacity of the state. The district education officers were re- 
sponsible for maintaining the Integrated Educational Management Information 
System (IEMIS), the electronic software for recording school data.”! The district 
education officers struggle to maintain the IEMIS, for various reasons. First, not all 
schools in their jurisdiction have access to computers, electricity, or staff with ade- 
quate computer skills. Second, and as a consequence, schools sometimes submitted 
their data in print rather than using the software. For example, one primary school 
head teacher in Ilam told us that he had to walk 40 minutes to the nearby secondary 
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school, which was their closest access to a computer. A similar story was shared 
by the head teacher of a primary school in Jumla: 


It is challenging to fill IEMIS data for the primary school like ours. We do not 
have the facility of electricity/solar and computer. Also, there is no person in 
school who could do such technical work. I go to the cyber in headquarter along 
with all required document/information to fill IEMIS data every year and pay 
for it. 


The varied formats and timescales in which schools supply their data places an 
extra burden on district education officers as they struggle to standardize the data. 
In some cases, like Jumla, even the district education officer does not have reliable 
electricity and internet connectivity. Connectivity issues prevent district education 
officers from receiving the most up-to-date data from schools and reporting such 
data to the central state. This makes it impossible for district education officers 
to maintain a consistent database for the calculation of target groups for all the 
schools in the district. Given the logistical difficulties, schools were able to share 
student data only by the end of the first quarter of the academic year. The district 
education officers managed to collate the data from all the schools within their 
jurisdiction by the third quarter. Thus, it was often the case that the central state 
received the data for scholarship recipients almost at the end of the academic year. 
It was not uncommon for schools to receive the allocated funds towards the end 
of the academic session or even in the following academic year, thus considerably 
delaying the entire scholarship cycle. These logistical problems meant that there 
was always a discrepancy between the student data in IEMIS and actual students 
in the school. 

In addition, there is often a mismatch between the number of eligible students 
and the actual budget that is released to a school. The scholarship amount released 
to the school account is often up to 50 per cent less than the actual number of 
students in the schools.” Under such circumstances, the head teacher and the 
school-level Scholarship Management Committee consult with the guardians to 
distribute a reduced scholarship equally to all eligible students, a practice called 
damasahi in Nepali.” Head teachers in Jumla” district and Lalitpur” district and 
the school-level Scholarship Management Committee chair in Saptari?” district 
confirmed this while distributing the scholarship. Another illustration of this mis- 
match was provided in Jumla district, where the scholarship amount is sometimes 
released in two instalments (75 per cent and 25 per cent) over two different aca- 
demic years.”* For ease of distribution, the schools distribute the scholarship in one 
lump sum after they received the second tranche. Such funding inconsistencies of- 
ten lead to confusion and a lack of trust amongst the recipients. These limitations 
in the logistical capacity of the state lead to delays and confusions that threaten the 
social significance of the Scholarship Programme in terms of either inclusion or 
productivity. 
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6. Conclusion 


Social protection programmes have proliferated across the world as important in- 
terventions led by states to promote social inclusion. The case study of Nepal’s 
Scholarship Programme highlights the importance of shifting narratives, com- 
peting frames and logistical challenges shaping the implementation of social 
protection programmes. As this chapter shows, the infrastructural power of the 
state and its logistical capacity influence the successful implementation of such ini- 
tiatives. A careful analysis of the emergence of the Scholarship Programme during 
the 1960s reveals its embeddedness in narratives of modernization and develop- 
ment espoused by the monarch, thus shaping its productive framing. In response 
to democratization and social movements during and after the 1990s, narratives 
of social justice permeated the Scholarship Programme. It was during this pe- 
riod that categorical targeting became the characterizing feature of Scholarship 
Programmes in the country. 

Tensions between the productivist and social justice framings continue to mark 
the implementation of the Scholarship Programme. On the one hand, scholarships 
are primarily viewed as a productive investment that would enhance the literacy 
rates and human capability of students in rural areas, with minimum attendance 
criteria for the disbursement of scholarships. On the other hand, scholarships 
are also perceived as representing the states commitment to social inclusion in 
response to the political demands of historically marginalized groups. Schools 
navigated these tensions by distributing scholarships irrespective of the atten- 
dance conditionalities. The result was to broaden inclusion, rather than use the 
scholarship as merely an incentive to raise attendance. The reframing of the Schol- 
arship Programme in terms of social justice has led to the programme adopting 
the use of categorical targeting to distribute scholarships to all girls and his- 
torically marginalized castes, potentially placing fewer demands on the limited 
infrastructural capacity of the state. 

Nevertheless, limited infrastructural power continues to undermine implemen- 
tation and particular scholarship disbursement, with relatively uniform problems 
evident across research sites. The lack of physical infrastructure as well as lim- 
ited bureaucratic capacity and oversight meant that districts struggled to maintain 
up-to-date data on eligible recipients in their districts. As such, limited state infras- 
tructural power led to delayed and reduced payments that are likely to undermine 
the positive contributions of the programme either to address social injustice or 
to make productive investments. 


Notes 


1. In should be noted that, during fieldwork, Nepal underwent a major transition in gov- 
ernance, establishing a federal state that transferred responsibility for the Scholarship 
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Programme from the districts to elected municipalities. The reinstatement of elected 
local governments, disbanded since 1999, meant that our fieldwork was undertaken 
at a time of flux, and the situation is likely to have changed by the time this chapter is 
published. 

‘There were approximately 150 Nepalese rupees (NPR) to the British pound at the time 
of fieldwork in 2018. 

Since the state restructuring of 2017, the funds are now disbursed to municipalities, 
which then allocate these to schools under their jurisdiction. 

According to the Education Status Report 2016-17, the scholarship was distributed to 
810,700 Dalit students, 31,787 students with disabilities, and 2,205,046 girl students, 
in addition to other targeted scholarships, such as martyrs’ children and Ramnaryan 
Mishra special scholarships (DoE 2017b, p. xii). 

KII 111, Kathmandu, 13 August 2018. 

KII 103, Kathmandu, 20 August 2018. 

KII 107, Kathmandu, 28 August 2018. 

The scholarship for students with disabilities constitutes an exception, with students 
required to provide a disability card authorized by the government. 

KII 32, Saptari, 26 November 2018. 

KII 17, Ilam, 23 November 2018. 


. Resource persons are former teachers who are responsible for supervising and pro- 


viding support to the schools. They were the intermediary between the schools and 
district office (before transition). 


. KII 87, Lalitpur, 7 December 2018; KII 87, Lalitpur, 7 December 2018; KII 73, Lalitpur, 


3 October 2018. 


. SSI 32, Saptari, 26 November 2018. 


SSI 32, Saptari, 26 November 2018; SSI 39, Saptari, 2 December 2018; KII 64, Saptari, 24 
November 2018; KII 65, Saptari, 24 November 2018; informal conversation 27, Saptari, 
2 December 2018. 

SSI 32, Saptari, 26 November 2018; SSI 39, Saptari, 2 December 2018; KII 64, Saptari, 24 
November 2018; KII 65, Saptari, 24 November 2018; informal conversation 27, Saptari, 
2 December 2018; KII 60, Saptari, 21 November 2018. 

SSI 32, Saptari, 26 November 2018. 

KII 60, Saptari, 21 November 2018. Likewise, KII 51, Saptari, 18 November 2018; SSI 
30, Saptari, 23 November 2018; KII 63, Saptari, 23 November 2018; KII 66, Saptari, 24 
November 2018; SSI 31, Saptari, 25 November 2018; SSI 10, Jumla, 17 November 2018; 
KII 1, Ilam, 14 November 2018; KII 9, Ilam, 16 November 2018; informal conversation 
4, Ilam, 17 November 2018; KII 8, Ilam, 17 November 2018; KII 15, Ilam, 20 November 
2018; KII 16, Ilam, 23 November 2018; informal conversation 25, Ilam, 24 November 
2018, KII 23, Ilam, 28 November 2018; informal conversation 12, Ilam, 28 November 
2018; KII 19, Ilam, 24 November 2018; SSI 35, South Lalitpur, 8 December 2018; KII 
91, South Lalitpur, 9 December 2018; KII 97, South Lalitpur, 10 December 2018; KII 
88, South Lalitpur, 9 December 2018; KII 93, South Lalitpur, 9 December 2018. 

KII 63, Saptari, 23 November 2018. Also KII 52, Saptari, 19 November 2018; KII 64, 
Saptari, 24 November 2018. 

Informal conversation 10, Ilam, 21 November 2018. 

KII 112, Kathmandu, 5 July 2018. 
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21. School data include students’ name, ethnicity/caste, date of birth, parents’ name, grade, 
scholarship type received by the student, examination marks, teacher’s information, 
etc. 

22. Informal conversation 15, Jumla, 30 November 2018. 

23. KII55, Saptari, 20 November 2018; KII 54, Saptari, 20 November 2018; KII 60, Saptari, 
21 November 2018; KII 64, Saptari, 24 November 2018. 

24. KII 63, Saptari, 23 November 2018; KII 65, Saptari, 24 November 2018. 

25. KII 26, Jumla, 14 November 2018. 

26. KII 87, Lalitpur, 7 December 2018; KII 87, Lalitpur, 7 December 2018; KII 73, Lalitpur, 
3 October 2018. 

27. KII59, Saptari, 21 November 2018; KII 60, Saptari, 24 November 2018; KII 65, Saptari, 
24 November 2018; KII 66, Saptari, 24 November 2018. 

28. KII 48, Jumla, 28 November 2018; KII 35, Jumla, 19 November 2018. 
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The Intersection of State Infrastructural 
Power and Political Contestation in the 
Distribution of Social Transfers 
A Comparative Analysis 


Tom Lavers 


1. Introduction 


All of the case studies presented in the preceding chapters underscore the central 
proposition outlined in Chapter 1 of this book that implementation matters to 
policy outcomes and that politics is an important factor shaping how social trans- 
fer programmes are implemented in practice. In most of the case studies, social 
transfer programmes differ in substantive ways in their frontline implementation 
from the original intentions of policymakers, including in the process of select- 
ing districts and participants, the outcome in terms of who gets support and why, 
and the timeliness of transfers. All of these factors play a vital role in shaping 
programme impacts on poverty and vulnerability to broader goals of promoting 
social cohesion and using social transfers as the foundation of emerging social 
contracts. Moreover, in many instances these factors vary within countries in im- 
portant ways. As such, the findings highlight the importance of a greater focus on 
sub-national implementation in research on the politics of social protection. 

This final chapter provides a comparative analysis of the six countries and their 
sub-national cases. In doing so, the analysis links the findings in this volume to 
the broader theoretical and policy debates raised in Chapters 1 and 2, and re- 
flects on the implications of the research for the evolution of social protection in 
Africa and South Asia. In particular, the chapter examines the case study findings 
in relation to the main theoretical debates raised in Chapter 2: first, the relative 
importance of infrastructural power, rooted in the historical legacy of state for- 
mation, as compared to contemporary political dynamics in explaining policy 
outcomes; and second, the importance of sub-national analysis in comparative 
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politics and the politics of development. In addition, the discussion considers the 
more policy-oriented questions raised in Chapter 1, namely what role do politics 
and state capacity play in the distribution of social transfers, and under what cir- 
cumstances are states able to distribute transfers effectively in line with programme 
objectives? 

The wide range of case studies presented in the volume suggests complex and 
contingent processes shaping distribution through the implementation process in 
the six countries. Nonetheless, some clear patterns and trends emerge from com- 
parison of the cases. These patterns are considered in three main sections. The next 
section provides a comparative analysis of the case studies in the light of the an- 
alytical framework guiding this volume, which highlights the importance of state 
infrastructural power and the degree of political contestation for the distribution 
of social transfers. The analysis then turns to debates about the role of politics in 
effective implementation and common concerns about the ‘political capture’ of 
social transfer programmes. Finally, the chapter reflects on the implications of the 
research for the future of social protection, including the challenge of targeting, 
the potential for growth of social transfer programmes, not least in the light of the 
ongoing Covid-19 pandemic, and the potential for social transfers to form part of 
a social contract between states and their citizens. 


2. State infrastructural power and political contestation 
in the distribution of social transfers 


The approach taken in this book highlights the importance of within country vari- 
ation in the politics of policy implementation, with sub-national cases selected to 
explore how variation—or in some cases the absence of variation—in state capac- 
ity and power relations shapes the distribution of social transfers. To a significant 
degree, the cases bear out this approach, with notable variation in key factors of 
interest and programme implementation in each of Ethiopia, Ghana, and Kenya. 
The absence of significant variation in the other three countries—Bangladesh, 
Nepal, and Rwanda—is in itself noteworthy and can largely be attributed to specific 
political processes, as discussed below. 


The importance of state infrastructural power in the distribution 
of social transfers 


Three of the country cases clearly highlight the enduring influence of long- 
run patterns of state formation—including during the pre-colonial, colonial, and 
post-independence eras—on variation in state infrastructural power and the con- 
temporary implementation of social transfer programmes. In Ethiopia, Ghana, 
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and Kenya, state infrastructural power is relatively strong in a central core where 
the state has relatively high levels of implementation capacity and legitimacy, 
while in the periphery state presence is much more limited. In each case this 
variation has its roots in the creation of national boundaries and decisions re- 
garding investment in infrastructure and state offices. In Kenya and Ghana, the 
marginalization of the periphery can be traced to the colonial era, when colonial 
authorities’ infrastructure investments and state-building efforts were shaped by 
the economic opportunity and potential threat posed by different areas within 
the territories (Mamdani 1996; Herbst 2000; Boone 2003; Kanyinga 2009). The 
result was that areas of marginal economic importance—and particularly those 
utilized by pastoralist populations—were neglected. The unevenness of state in- 
frastructural power was subsequently reinforced by the investment decisions of 
post-independence administrations, which often made similar calculations to 
colonial authorities when it came to the challenge of how to project their polit- 
ical authority (Boone 2003). A broadly comparable process took place in Ethiopia 
also, despite its limited brush with European colonialism. Here, the Ethiopian state 
expanded its territorial authority massively alongside the nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean scramble for Africa, resulting in a highly uneven state-building project that 
integrated newly incorporated areas to sharply contrasting degrees (Donham and 
James 2002; Markakis 2011; Lavers 2016). 

The result is that state infrastructural power to implement social transfer pro- 
grammes varies considerably within the three countries across each of the three 
dimensions identified in Chapter 2. First, infrastructural power varies based on 
the physical and human resources available to local state administrations. The state 
in peripheral areas of Afar in Ethiopia, Upper West region in Ghana, and Marsabit 
in Kenya faces considerably greater challenges in terms of the size of the territo- 
ries under its jurisdiction, availability of qualified staff, limited road infrastructure, 
lack of transport and electricity access, and poor communications such as mobile 
phone networks and internet connections compared to more central locations. The 
recent trend towards technology-intensive targeting and disbursement modalities 
in social transfer programmes is sometimes framed as a means of compensating 
for limited state capacity (Donovan 2015; Seekings 2017). While that can be the 
case, Ghana's Upper West region suggests that the use of technology can also inten- 
sify the disadvantage of these areas as result of the lack of access to electricity and 
telecommunications. These physical constraints are exacerbated by a shortage of 
adequately trained staff, with peripheral areas often considered hardship postings 
that fail to attract sufficient trained officials. The result is that the state in Ethiopia, 
Ghana, and Kenya continues to face a major challenge just reaching communities 
in peripheral areas that are often targeted by social transfer programmes. 

Second, the case studies underscore the importance of intra-state relations to 
state infrastructural power. In high-capacity areas of Ethiopia—such as Tigray 
prior to the recent conflict—and in Rwanda—probably the most infrastructurally 
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powerful state of the six—an important factor underpinning strong state infras- 
tructural power is the system of top-down monitoring and performance assess- 
ment. These evaluation systems provide higher levels of the state with control over 
the activities of frontline officials, ensuring their compliance with central direc- 
tives. In contrast, in peripheral areas, resource constraints are compounded by 
the greater difficulty of the central state in monitoring the activities of frontline 
officials. Distance from administrative centres, communication challenges, and 
the limited effectiveness of performance evaluation systems all hinder the ability 
of higher-level officials to monitor their subordinates. The result is that in Afar, 
Ethiopia, federal and regional officials have little ability to monitor lower-level 
officials and ensure their compliance with central directives. Marsabit in Kenya 
also provides a clear example in this respect, with central government inspections 
and audits much less common in this district located far from Nairobi, compared 
to more accessible areas. The result of this lack of oversight is that local officials 
are likely to have much more leeway, with officials’ own interests and, as Pradhan 
et al. argue with respect to Nepal (Chapter 8), competing narratives and fram- 
ings of programme objectives influencing programme implementation in ways 
that diverge from the intentions of national policymakers. 

Third, state infrastructural power varies within countries based on state-society 
relations and the ability of the state to penetrate society. Seekings (2017) has ar- 
gued that one of the benefits of social transfers is the limited demands that these 
place on state capacity, with the result that many programmes can be implemented 
on a shoe string. This is certainly true to a degree, with social transfers lowering 
the logistical challenges compared to some other, more complex initiatives such 
as the delivery of quality social services or agricultural extension. Indeed, in the 
core areas of Ethiopia, Ghana, and Kenya, where the state’s presence is consoli- 
dated and legitimacy is relatively uncontested, the state has been able to mobilize 
and work with communities to deliver social transfer programmes. Here the state 
has sufficient capacity to generate knowledge of local communities and utilize this 
in implementation decisions, including related to targeting. In peripheral areas, 
however, local officials often lack sufficient embeddedness in and understanding 
of the communities where they are supposed to work, impeding effective imple- 
mentation. Unsurprisingly, this is particularly evident in pastoralist areas of Afar, 
Ethiopia and Marsabit, Kenya where mobile livelihoods impede the state’s ability 
to render society legible (Scott 1998). This lack of embeddedness of state officials 
is evident in Marsabit, where, as Alesha Porisky (Chapter 6) argues, state officials 
are centrally appointed on relatively short postings from other parts of Kenya, re- 
sulting in significant linguistic and cultural barriers to local integration (see also 
Hassan 2020). However, related challenges are also evident in Afar where, under 
Ethiopia's ethnic federal system, most local state officials should be ethnic Afar. 
Nonetheless, the limited reach of the state still impedes officials’ ability to pen- 
etrate society. In addition, a lack of state legitimacy can also be an impediment 
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to state infrastructural power. In the sites in Oromiya, Ethiopia, the fused party- 
state has long lacked legitimacy in the eyes of the local population as a result of the 
incorporation by conquest of Oromo populations into Ethiopia in the nineteenth 
century and perceived dominance of the national government by non-Oromo eth- 
nic groups. Thus, while the party-state was able to establish similar administrative 
structures in Oromiya as in Tigray, these were always less effective in mobilizing 
the population as a result of the illegitimacy of the party-state. 

The common use of community-based targeting procedures in many social 
transfer programmes, including those in Ethiopia, Ghana, and Kenya, makes state- 
society relations particularly important. While the intention of community-based 
targeting is to mobilize the local knowledge of community members and to in- 
crease local participation, the role of the state nonetheless remains important in 
ensuring adherence of selection to programme guidelines. In Afar, Ethiopia and 
Marsabit, Kenya, however, the limited infrastructural power of the state means 
that officials have little option but to devolve targeting responsibilities to custom- 
ary leaders over whom they have little control. Likewise, in the Upper West region 
of northern Ghana and in Homa Bay, Kenya, the limited reach of the state has 
impeded the community-based targeting process, often resulting in the mobiliza- 
tion of local party-political officials to fill in the gaps in the reach of the state (see 
Chapters 5 and 6, and Ibrahim 2021). The result is that the targeting process varies 
considerably as a result of the involvement of these non-state actors who may in- 
troduce divergent social norms or material interests into their decision-making. 
This sub-national focus therefore highlights considerable variation that is usually 
obscured by a focus on national programmes. For example, Ethiopia’s Productive 
Safety Net Programme (PSNP) is often highlighted as a success story in terms of 
effective implementation, including relatively accurate targeting in comparison to 
similar programmes (e.g. Coll-Black et al. 2012). However, this relative success 
applies primarily to the highland areas, including Tigray and, to a lesser degree, 
Oromiya where infrastructural power is strong. In contrast, in both Afar and So- 
mali regions, party-state infrastructural power is much more limited, resulting in 
more or less arbitrary targeting of participants (see also Sabates-Wheeler et al. 
2013). 

Importantly, however, the stark sub-national variation in state infrastructural 
power seen in Ethiopia, Ghana, and Kenya is not evident in some of the other 
countries. Bangladesh and Rwanda were both selected in the expectation that there 
would be relatively little sub-national variation in infrastructural power. Both 
countries are densely populated by a population with common cultural ties and 
with adequate transport infrastructure covering national territory. Moreover, as 
discussed below, in Rwanda, national integration has been a central concern of 
the post-genocide political project carried out by the current government that is 
dominated by the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF). In Rwanda, very high levels 
of infrastructural power across national territory are based on decentralized state 
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structures that reach down into communities and the imihigo system of perfor- 
mance contracts that ensure the compliance of frontline officials with central plans 
(see also Chemouni 2014). While the Bangladeshi state remains comparatively 
weak, with frontline officials seen as a barrier to effective policy implementation, 
Naomi Hossain (Chapter 7) argues that the central state has resorted to bypassing 
these frontline officials to deliver programmes. As such, the lack of clear varia- 
tion in infrastructural power and programme implementation in Bangladesh and 
Rwanda is unsurprising. 

In contrast, Nepal presents something of an anomaly in that state infrastructural 
power clearly does vary across national territory based on the particular pattern 
of state formation in the country and sharply contrasting state-society relations, 
leading to the expectation of variation in implementation of social transfers also. 
According to Uma Pradhan and colleagues (Chapter 8), the absence of signifi- 
cant variation across the four Nepalese sites appears to be the result of two main 
factors. First is the administrative simplicity of the categorical targeting approach 
adopted in the Scholarship Programme, with entire categories of easily identifiable 
caste and gender groups eligible for support. This approach places little burden on 
limited state infrastructural power in participant selection. Second, the general 
dysfunction of lower-level state administrations presents similar challenges to the 
effective disbursement of transfers across all sites, regardless of notable variation 
in state-society relations. 


Political contestation and the deployment of infrastructural power 


While the historical legacy of patterns of state formation is clearly important for 
the contemporary capacity of states to implement social transfer programmes 
within their territories, the case studies also show that history is by no means de- 
terministic. Rather, more recent political dynamics have the potential to transform 
state infrastructural power or, at the least, to mediate the deployment of existing 
infrastructural power. 

Tim Williams et al. (Chapter 4) argue that Rwanda provides an example of 
the possibility of overcoming past variation in infrastructural power through the 
state-building project carried out by a dominant political party. Here case se- 
lection focused on two sites considered most likely to illustrate variation in the 
reach and capacity of the Rwandan state. Huye is an area that has been integral 
to Rwanda since pre-colonial times and where the state is embedded in society, 
whereas Ruvabu was only integrated into Rwanda during the colonial period and 
the state’s presence was more limited even in the independence era. However, the 
catastrophic effects of the genocide, which particularly affected Huye and other 
parts of southern Rwanda, and the RPF’s intensive state-building efforts to address 
the past history of regional inequality in the country have changed this picture. 
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Moreover, Ruvabu has a particularly strategic position on the Congolese border, 
which provided added incentive to expand the reach of the state as a means of con- 
solidating national security. The result, in line with prior expectations, is relative 
uniformity of state infrastructural power and the distribution of social transfers 
across the cases. Indeed, if anything, the state now has greater capacity in Ruvabu 
as a result of the continuing destructive legacy of the genocide in Huye. 

Ethiopia provides a useful comparison here regarding the influence of contem- 
porary politics on state infrastructural power. The Ethiopian People’s Revolution- 
ary Democratic Front (EPRDF) government (1991-2019) was able to build on 
a legacy of a centralized and hierarchical state to extend infrastructural power 
in Tigray and Oromiya regions, in part through fusion of the state with politi- 
cal party structures and their extension down to the household level. While these 
structures underpinned relatively impartial policy implementation, including of 
social transfers, this also left state capacity dependent on party-political control. 
Tom Lavers (Chapter 3) shows how upheaval within the ruling party in Oromiya 
from around 2015 led to the collapse of party-state infrastructural power in the 
region to the detriment of the implementation of social transfers. Subsequent to 
fieldwork a major conflict broke out in Tigray in 2020 and the forced removal of 
the once-dominant Tigrayan branch of the EPRDF coalition from office in the 
region has resulted in the disintegration of what had been the most infrastruc- 
turally powerful regional state in the country. As such, while the fusion of the state 
with powerful political parties can serve to extend infrastructural power (see, for 
example, Levitsky and Way 2010; Slater 2010), this leaves state capacity depen- 
dent, in part, on party structures. Any party-political crisis therefore stands to 
have major ramifications for state capacity also. Indeed, events in Ethiopia have 
potential relevance also for Rwanda, where high levels of state capacity are also 
based on a fusion with the politically dominant RPE Any future political transi- 
tion would also have important implications for state infrastructural power and 
development there. 

The initial hypothesis outlined in Chapter 2 was that high levels of state in- 
frastructural power—other things being equal—would result in relatively effective 
programme implementation. The Ethiopian and Rwandan studies support this to 
a degree, in that distribution of transfers in areas of high infrastructural power is 
relatively impartial. However, the cases clearly show that, despite relative impar- 
tiality, implementation is not necessarily effective in providing social protection 
for programme participants as a result of political pressure to limit programme 
coverage. As Michael Mann and others have noted (Mann 1984; Soifer and vom 
Hau 2008), infrastructural power is a neutral concept, independent of the purpose 
to which this power is turned. As such, the power relations shaping how infras- 
tructural power is deployed are of vital importance to the actual implementation of 
social transfer programmes. For this purpose, Mann (1984) contrasts the despotic 
power of the state, namely the ability to make decisions without negotiation and 
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consultation with civil society, with its infrastructural power, the ability actually 
to implement those decisions across national territory. 

It is here that the political priorities of national governments are influential. As 
noted in Chapter 2, the six countries studied in the book were selected as examples 
of three distinct political rationales for social transfer programmes: a dominant- 
developmental focus in Ethiopia and Rwanda; a competitive-distributive focus 
in Ghana and Kenya; and a universalistic-inclusive narrative in Bangladesh and 
Nepal. First, the party-state in Ethiopia and Rwanda is powerful in terms of not 
just infrastructural power, but also despotic power, in that policy decisions are 
generally made by a narrow political elite with minimal negotiation with broader 
society. For this political elite in each country, a central objective of social trans- 
fer programmes is to mobilize people and resources for productive activities in 
order to contribute to self-reliance and national development, with governments 
concerned about the potential for receipt of social transfers to lead to welfare 
dependency (Chemouni 2018; Lavers 2019a, 2019b, 2019c). 

While governments’ intentions are that the programmes’ protective and pro- 
ductive objectives can be complementary, in practice implementation reveals deep 
tensions between the two, which are generally resolved in favour of productive as- 
pirations. In Ethiopia, a central focus for government has been on graduation from 
support as an indicator of the PSNP’s success. The perverse result of the govern- 
ment’s despotic power was the mobilization of party-state infrastructural power 
to impose graduation targets, knowingly depriving some of the poorest and most 
vulnerable people of minimal support as a means of demonstrating developmen- 
tal ‘progress, regardless of the actual food security of those graduated from the 
programme. In Rwanda, meanwhile, the government has mobilized the infras- 
tructural power of the state to pressure participants into taking micro-credit, and 
has arbitrarily arrested those who fail to repay loans in order to meet top-down 
quotas in officials’ performance evaluations. The emphasis on infrastructure cre- 
ation through public works also leads local state officials to expand participation in 
Rwandas Vision 2020 Umurenge Programme (VUP) beyond the poorest groups 
that are supposed to be the focus of the programme. Many of the poorest are unable 
to carry out the heavy labour requirements, forcing officials to recruit able-bodied 
workers from outside the target group in order to meet ambitious infrastructure 
development targets. 

Ethiopia and Rwanda therefore illustrate both the strengths and limitations 
of infrastructural power in the light of the despotic power of the state. In each 
case a politically dominant leadership uses an influential system of top-down 
performance evaluation to control the activities of state officials and programme 
participants, both of whom are distrusted by the leadership and suspected of a ten- 
dency towards dependency and laziness. As others have argued previously, such 
forms of top-down monitoring and evaluation are often not conducive to effec- 
tive policy implementation, since they impose uniform approaches regardless of 
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the context and limit the ability of local officials to innovate and come up with 
context-specific solutions to adapt national priorities to local settings (Ang 2016; 
Hassan 2020). Indeed, in both countries, governments have struggled to identify 
performance targets that accurately capture the range of protective and produc- 
tive objectives of their social transfer programmes. In both cases, the tendency has 
been to focus the attention of local state officials on easy-to-measure quantitative 
targets related to productive rather than protective goals. In Ethiopia and Rwanda, 
therefore, the government has mobilized party-state infrastructural power in an 
attempt to limit provision of social transfers, minimizing government financial 
exposure and attempting to use social transfers as a contribution to and symbol of 
national progress. 

This attempt to direct state infrastructural power to productivist objectives dif- 
fers sharply from the experience in Ghana and Kenya, with important implications 
for the distribution of social transfers. In this second group of countries, where 
elections are extremely competitive, states are not just infrastructurally, but also 
despotically weaker than their counterparts in Ethiopia and Rwanda. As such, 
governments have responded to electoral incentives by expanding social transfer 
programmes as a highly visible means of distribution with a view to winning the 
support of voters (Wanyama and McCord 2017; Abdulai 2020). Despite this com- 
mon focus on utilizing social transfers as a means of securing electoral support, 
this pressure plays out in quite different ways in the process of implementation 
depending on local patterns of competition and party politics. 

In Ghana, electoral pressures have driven significant expansion of the Liveli- 
hood Empowerment Against Poverty (LEAP) programme since 2008, which now 
covers every district in the country, with increases in coverage and payment levels 
usually taking place in the run-up to national elections (Abdulai 2020). However, 
LEAP remains a narrowly poverty-targeted programme with modest coverage in 
each district. Edward Ampratwum’s selection of two dominant and two compet- 
itive districts clearly illustrates the differing incentives for local political actors to 
engage in the supposedly technocratic implementation of LEAP. In competitive 
districts, politicians have infiltrated administrative committees and seek to influ- 
ence geographic and household targeting to reward supporters of their party and, 
sometimes, factions within them. In contrast, in dominant settings, these incen- 
tives are greatly reduced with the result that party-political affiliation plays less 
of a role in targeting and, at times, politicians even try to insulate programmes 
from political influence. The result is that, despite the sharp divergence in the 
level of infrastructural power between northern and southern Ghana, politically 
contested Sissala East in the north and Gomoa West in the south have more in 
common with each other with respect to the distribution of social transfers than 
they do with politically dominant districts in their own regions. Once again, this 
shows that, under certain circumstances, contemporary political competition can 
be more influential than the long-run legacy of state infrastructural power. 
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In Kenya, in contrast, electoral pressures have driven a more significant ex- 
pansion of the coverage of social transfers nationally. Indeed, increasingly broad- 
based programmes are transitioning into universalistic categorical designs with 
adoption of the social pension in 2017 and current government consideration of 
a universal child grant.’ This increasing focus on broad and inclusive coverage 
partly explains the political incentives supporting largely impartial implementa- 
tion. The partial exception here is in Homa Bay where, like in competitive districts 
in Ghana, contemporary political divisions impede the infrastructural power of 
the state. Rather than competition for power at local level, however, here the 
challenge relates to the division between the national government and the polit- 
ical opposition, which dominates the district. The result is that local politicians 
attempted to seize the opportunity for greater involvement in programme admin- 
istration than in other parts of the country to compensate for the limited capacity 
and embeddedness of centrally appointed bureaucrats. 

The political priorities of national governments differ again in the third set 
of countries—Bangladesh and Nepal. Here the state is both despotically and in- 
frastructurally weaker than that in Ethiopia and Rwanda, despite the Awami 
League's growing political dominance in Bangladesh. Both countries have increas- 
ingly turned to universalistic approaches in the distribution of social transfers, 
grounded to some degree in a narrative of social inclusion or social justice. In 
both countries, a universalistic approach has reduced the logistical barriers to pro- 
gramme implementation, bypassing local political challenges and reducing the 
pressure on limited state capacity. In Bangladesh, Hossain argues that the uni- 
versal distribution of stipends to all children attending state primary schools is an 
intentional effort by the governing Awami League to bypass the limited capacity of 
the local state that is increasingly seen as an impediment to progress. In contrast, in 
Nepal, the social justice framing is a response to the political mobilization of his- 
torically disadvantaged castes and the Maoist insurrection. However, while this 
social justice framing dominates nationally, the national government has lacked 
the control over local officials to impose this emphasis, with many continuing to 
employ a competing narrative that casts the scholarship in productivist terms. 

These political dynamics have therefore been important in the shaping imple- 
mentation of social transfer programmes across the case studies. However, it is 
notable that popular engagement and social accountability do not emerge from 
the case studies as a major factor driving improved service delivery. A central 
motivation for decentralization reforms has been to increase public participa- 
tion in service delivery and thereby the accountability of state officials to citizens 
(World Bank 2004). With respect to social transfers, efforts to promote social ac- 
countability in Ghana, Ethiopia, Kenya, and Rwanda include community-based 
targeting and community ‘verification of centralized targeting decisions, as well as 
grievance mechanisms that allow community members to make complaints about 
implementation failings. However, these donor-supported social accountability 
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initiatives do not emerge as a significant factor shaping implementation in any 
of the case studies. Mirroring findings from the existing literature (Hickey and 
King 2016), most social accountability measures ignore the reality of local power 
relations where some combination of state and party officials, and social elites ex- 
erts considerable influence over implementation, while weak social accountability 
measures provide little incentive to take appeals or community input seriously 
(see Chapters 3-6 and also Ibrahim 2021). Moreover, the turn to proxy means 
tests in Ghana, Kenya, and Rwanda has tended to reduce community participa- 
tion and engagement as decision-making is increasingly centralized and lacking in 
transparency, as discussed below. In Bangladesh, meanwhile, although the central- 
ization of control over the education stipends and the outsourcing of payments to a 
private provider may have improved implementation in certain respects, Hossain 
highlights the complete absence of redress mechanisms and lack of accountability 
for implementation failings. The only clear example amongst the cases studies in 
which popular mobilization shaped policy implementation was in Saptari, Nepal, 
where parents of schoolchildren receiving the scholarships protested against a rare 
attempt by a school to enforce the scholarships’ attendance conditions. Rather than 
a formal social accountability mechanism, this example is closer to the informal 
processes that Hossain (2010) has previously described as ‘rude’ accountability, 
and therefore highlights the limited enforcement capacity of the state. 

In sum, then, the country studies clearly demonstrate the influence of both 
state infrastructural power and political contestation in the distribution of social 
transfers. Distinct combinations of infrastructural power and political dynam- 
ics combine in the case studies to produce significant inter- and intra-country 
variation in the distribution of social transfers. In general, high levels of infras- 
tructural power are associated with more impartial implementation in the case 
studies, albeit that the pursuit of productivist objectives in Ethiopia and Rwanda 
has undermined the programmes’ protective function. Meanwhile, political dom- 
inance tends to be associated with relative impartiality in Bangladesh, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, and Rwanda. Indeed, none of the cases provides an example of political 
contestation driving increased effectiveness, whereas competition—between par- 
ties locally or between national and local governments—does sometimes provide 
incentives for politicians to intervene in the distribution of social transfers to try 
to secure political advantage. While much research has sought to emphasize the 
importance of either past critical junctures and the legacy for state capacity or 
contemporary politics for implementation and programme outcomes, this study 
clearly illustrates that a combination of both is influential in the distributional 
politics of social transfers. Effective implementation requires both state infras- 
tructural power and its effective deployment through supportive power relations. 
The studies therefore show the value of this framework for examining the dis- 
tributional politics of social transfers and its potential for application to other 
settings also. 
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3. Distributional politics and the risk of ‘political capture’ 


A widespread concern within the social protection literature is that the expansion 
of social transfer programmes may lead to the ‘political capture’ of programmes 
as political actors seek to use their influence to shape the distribution of social 
transfers to their advantage. Within the policy literature, this concern can perhaps 
be attributed to the ‘fetish’ of poverty targeting and the obsession with limiting 
inclusion errors (Ravallion 2015). Research on other regions of the world shows 
the potential for social transfers to be politically manipulated, and research on 
Africa and South Asia has raised concerns about the potential for social transfers to 
be distributed based on patron-clientelist rationales (Wanyama and McCord 2017; 
Hickey and Bukenya 2021; Pruce and Hickey 2019). The studies in this volume 
certainly show that there have been problems with targeting in many instances 
and that political motivations are sometimes responsible. However, for the most 
part clientelism does not provide an adequate explanation for the distribution of 
social transfers in these cases. 

The clearest instances in which political factors have undermined the impar- 
tial distribution of social transfers are the two competitive districts in Ghana: 
Sissala East and Gomoa West. In line with findings regarding the political incen- 
tives provided by Ghana's intensely competitive two-party system (Abdulai and 
Hulme 2015; Abdulai and Hickey 2016; Driscoll 2018; Whitfield 2018), in compet- 
itive districts geographic and household targeting has been used to reward party 
supporters and intra-party factions. Ampratwum argues that local officials do not 
necessarily disregard official programme criteria entirely, but rather use party af- 
filiation as an additional ‘sieve’ so that programme participants must meet both 
poverty and political criteria. Nonetheless, the likely result is that poor and vul- 
nerable people who should be eligible for support are omitted due to their lack of 
political affiliation. It is unclear whether this meets the criteria of a strict definition 
of clientelism, however. As noted in Chapter 2, clientelism implies an enforceable 
exchange of resources for political loyalty (Weyland 1996; Van de Walle 2014). 
Ampratwum provides no evidence that political parties have the capacity or will- 
ingness to enforce such an exchange—for example, by withdrawing LEAP access 
from those who do not turn out to vote the right way at elections. While the distri- 
bution of LEAP is certainly politicized, it is perhaps best described as an attempt 
to secure support through the visible distribution of patronage, rather than an 
explicit clientelist exchange. 

While the competitive districts in Ghana therefore lend some support to the 
common concerns expressed in the literature, this is not a uniform problem. LEAP 
implementation experiences far fewer problems in the dominant settings, where 
the lack of competitive pressures gives more space for bureaucrats to implement 
the programme impartially. Moreover, the other five country cases provide little 
evidence for concerns about the dangers of ‘political capture. Kenya represents 
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another country in which one might expect social transfer distribution to be 
similarly captured within the logic of patron-clientelism. Clientelism is widely 
considered to be a central feature of Kenyan politics in general (Barkan and 
Okumu 1979; Kramon 2018; Cheeseman et al. 2020), and the dangers of social 
transfer distribution being shaped by clientelist relations have been an explic- 
itly stated concern of past research (Wanyama and Nyambedha 2014; Wanyama 
and McCord 2017). Yet Porisky’s contribution suggests that clientelism has not, in 
practice, been a major factor driving implementation of social transfers. In ethni- 
cally homogeneous and politically dominant counties, there is little incentive for 
politicians to use social transfers in this way. Moreover, in the ethnically hetero- 
geneous and electorally competitive counties in Kenya, thus far, the main political 
concern has been to distribute social transfers equitably between ethnic groups 
in order to preserve social peace, rather than using the programmes to reward 
supporters. Memories of the 2007 election and its violent aftermath are impor- 
tant in this respect. Disputes over the outcome of that election quickly sparked 
inter-ethnic disputes over the distribution of land and other resources within the 
Rift Valley, including Nakuru county (Kanyinga 2009; Boone 2014). The result has 
been strong political pressure to avoid manipulation of the distribution of social 
transfers. As such, control over targeting has been relatively centralized and, in 
the most sensitive areas such as Nakuru, the central administration conducts ge- 
ographic targeting down to the level of ethnically homogeneous villages to limit 
bias. 

Ethiopia and Rwanda present a very different picture again. Here, the govern- 
ments in power at the time of fieldwork came to power through the military victory 
of insurgencies associated with ethnic minorities. Given the difficulty of a minor- 
ity regime maintaining power through competitive elections, the two governments 
arrived at similar political strategies that aimed at broad-based economic growth 
and distribution as a means of building popular legitimacy or, at a minimum, ac- 
quiescence, backed with repression where required (Booth and Golooba-Mutebi 
2012; Gebresenbet 2014; Chemouni 2018; Lavers 2019a). Rhetorically and, to vary- 
ing degrees, in practice, these regimes have explicitly sought to distance themselves 
from clientelism and corruption focusing instead on programmatic delivery to de- 
liver developmental success. As such, these dominant parties face little in the way 
of organized opposition that would provide an electoral threat, reducing the need 
to manipulate the distribution of social transfers to reward supporters. 

Nonetheless, in both Ethiopia and Rwanda, programme implementation is 
politicized in the sense that political parties are heavily involved in the distribu- 
tion of social transfers. Contrary to the common concerns about the dangers of 
‘political capture’ in the literature, the intertwinement of the party and state under- 
pins relatively impartial—though, as discussed above, not necessarily effective— 
implementation. Indeed, as noted in the previous section, the strength of the 
political party is key to the strong infrastructural power required to deliver social 
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transfers—particularly in terms of the reach of the state into communities, the 
ability to mobilize community members to participate in programmes, and the sys- 
tems of top-down accountability that ensure compliance of frontline officials with 
government initiatives. There are certain similarities here with Naomi Hossain’s 
study of Bangladesh (Chapter 7), which argues that growing political dominance 
of the Awami League has reduced the government’s incentives to politicize the 
distribution of education stipends. While the Awami League has not initiated the 
kind of party-state-building effort seen in Ethiopia and Rwanda, the pursuit of 
performance legitimacy, Hossain argues, underpins efforts to bypass weak local 
administrative structures, which have in the past been associated with manipula- 
tion of programme distribution and are seen as an obstacle to progress, through 
technology and policy design. 

Clientelism is, of course, not the sole means by which party politics can un- 
dermine implementation. As Sara Niedzwiecki (2018) argues in her study of 
Argentina and Brazil, even where implementation is relatively programmatic, po- 
litical divisions at different levels of the state can undermine programmes. For 
social transfer programmes, which are usually associated with national govern- 
ments, the incentives for local governments to support or impede programme 
implementation depend on their political affiliation. Where local politicians are 
aligned with national government, they have incentives to support effective imple- 
mentation that enables their party to claim credit. Where they are in opposition 
to the national government, they have incentives to impede implementation or 
even to set up local social transfer programmes in competition, thereby limiting 
the national government's ability to claim credit. 

Kenyas Homa Bay provides a highly relevant illustration in this regard. In a 
context in which political affiliation is strongly shaped by ethnic identification, 
social transfers were introduced and expanded under successive governments led 
by Kikuyu presidents, and research has found highly partisan support for cash 
transfers in the country (Opalo 2019). In contrast, the dominant Luo population 
of Homa Bay district provides a stronghold for the political opposition. The result 
is that local politicians have explored the possibility of establishing a county-run 
social transfer programme in competition to national programmes. Moreover, the 
national government's decision to register all over-70s for a new universal social 
pension in the run-up to the closely contested and controversial 2017 elections 
led to concerns about the government’s use of the programme to secure popular 
support. The result was that local politicians impeded programme registration, 
resulting in many people being excluded, at least initially, from access to this 
nominally universal programme. 

In contrast, this dynamic is less evident in Ghana where the pressures resulting 
from intense electoral competition play out quite differently with respect to the so- 
cial transfer programme. In Ghana, LEAP was introduced in 2008 under the NPP 
government shortly before the elections that year. Despite initial criticism of the 
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programme by the opposition NDC, the NDC actually expanded the programme 
significantly after winning the 2008 elections, while both parties promised further 
expansion of the programme at the 2016 elections, which were won by the NPP 
(Abdulai 2020). The result of this alternation of power is that LEAP has lost a strong 
association with either party. Rather than impeding implementation in an attempt 
to limit the national government's ability to claim credit, as might be expected, 
Ampratwum (Chapter 5) as well as Abdulai (2020) rather describe a situation in 
which politicians at all levels of the state seek to claim credit for expansions and 
to influence distribution with a view to favouring their supporters and promoting 
their electoral chances in both party primaries and multi-party elections.’ 

In several instances, policy and administrative reforms have been key means of 
avoiding past problems or future concerns about political manipulation of social 
transfer distribution. In Bangladesh and Kenya this has entailed re-centralizing 
control over the distribution process in order to limit the discretion afforded to 
local officials. In certain respects this approach echoes what have been described 
as ‘institutional bypasses’ (Prado and Trebilcock 2018). From this perspective, 
rather than directly confronting the reform of an underperforming agency and the 
barriers in terms of vested interests and entrenched bureaucratic norms, a more 
successful alternative may be to create a new agency that bypasses the dysfunc- 
tional organization entirely and which outperforms the existing one (Prado and 
Trebilcock 2018). To some degree such a process is evident in the design of social 
transfer programmes in Latin America also, where new central government agen- 
cies staffed with technocrats have been created in Brazil and Mexico to centralize 
control of targeting through a unified registry and direct payments to programme 
recipients through ATM cards (Fried 2012; De La O 2013; Sugiyama and Hunter 
2013; Nichter 2014). 

World Bank influence appears to have been important in driving a series of re- 
forms in African countries that aim similarly to strengthen central control over 
targeting using a proxy means test, while exploiting new technology to bypass lo- 
cal politics. This approach has been most successful in Kenya. Here a standard 
targeting procedure has been put in place for all the social transfers under the 
World Bank-supported National Safety Nets Programme, involving centralized 
administration of the registry and selection of participants using a proxy means 
test, direct payments to participants through mobile money, and regular audits 
of county offices by the national agency. Vitally, national political pressures have 
been supportive of these attempts to impose impartial implementation, as a result 
of the pressure for broad-based distribution of transfers and concerns about inter- 
ethnic conflict, as noted above. The main challenge to effective implementation in 
Kenya, as a result, is not ‘political capture’ but rather the territorial reach of the 
state, with the central administration’s oversight of county offices varying enor- 
mously depending on their distance from Nairobi and local state offices unable to 
penetrate local society in peripheral areas. 
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The World Bank has promoted similar reforms in the other African case stud- 
ies in this book also, albeit with less successful results. In Rwanda, problems with 
the Ubedehe’s system of community-based targeting led the government to in- 
troduce its own proxy means test as an ‘objective’ check on community selection. 
However, political criteria do not seem to have been a major factor in targeting 
decisions, as noted above, and many observers view the survey as poorly designed 
and unsuitable for the task. In Ethiopia, meanwhile, the government has decided 
against implementing World Bank proposals to incorporate a proxy means test 
alongside existing community-based targeting. World Bank promoted reforms 
have been implemented in Ghana. However, Ampratwum’s study underscores the 
need for alignment between such technical fixes and political dynamics. In con- 
trast to Kenya, where the government generally seems to have supported impartial 
implementation, similar reforms in Ghana, which aim to limit the role of local po- 
litical actors by centralizing targeting procedures, have not had the desired effects. 
Rather, local political figures, enabled by aligned national politicians, have found 
ways of limiting attempts to bypass their involvement. In the case of geographic 
targeting, which was centralized to limit the influence of the politically appointed 
District Chief Executives and elected Members of Parliament, these officials have 
exploited their connections with the minister and other national politicians, who 
pressured the national LEAP Management Secretariat to change targeted commu- 
nities to those favoured by local politicians. Likewise with household targeting, 
local political actors pre-selected party members and then coached these favoured 
candidates on how to answer the survey questions to ensure they passed the proxy 
means test. Indeed, to a lesser degree, similar practices were evident in Homa 
Bay in Kenya, where local politicians played a greater role in implementation and 
chiefs in some sub-counties pre-selected people for consideration by the proxy 
means test. 

In Bangladesh and Nepal, the discretionary powers of local state officials have 
also been limited. However, in these cases local officials were bypassed through 
universalistic policy designs, rather than the centralization of targeting decisions. 
In both countries, past research has argued that social programmes have been in- 
fluenced by clientelism (Galasso and Ravallion 2005; Hossain 2010; Drucza 2019). 
However, the trend towards universal distribution to entire social groups rather 
than poverty targeting has limited discretion and the use of these programmes for 
clientelistic purposes. In Bangladesh, Hossain attributes the decision to distribute 
stipends to all children attending state schools to the growing political dominance 
of the Awami League nationally and its pursuit of performance legitimacy, while 
in Nepal scholarships cover all girls and disadvantaged castes in response to the 
Maoist insurgency and claims for social inclusion to address past injustice. As a 
by-product of these changes, however, the reforms have limited the role of front- 
line officials to registration of easily identifiable participants and removed most 
of their discretionary powers. The result in both countries has been an absence 
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of politically motivated allocation of the scholarships. A comparable change may 
be under way also in Kenya. Here, the competitive pressures of the electoral sys- 
tem have favoured increasingly broad-based distribution of social transfers over 
time, with a universal pension introduced from 2017 and a universal child grant 
under consideration at the time of writing. This turn to universal distribution 
would further address concerns about the discretionary power of political actors 
and, potentially, the limits to the state’s capacity to oversee selection processes, as 
discussed above. 

Overall, then, the case studies serve to emphasize the importance of political 
dynamics to the success of reform efforts. The tendency of the policy literature 
on social protection has been to seek ways of de-politicizing implementation in 
order to promote impartiality. Yet, as noted above, in all cases, including where 
implementation is relatively impartial, politics plays an important role in shap- 
ing programme choices and outcomes. This is the case in Bangladesh, Ethiopia, 
and Rwanda where developmental progress is given priority by the fused party- 
state, in Kenya where equitable distribution between ethnic groups is prioritized 
to avoid inter-communal tensions, and in Nepal where the priority is to address 
social injustice. Ghana’s competitive districts, however, show the limits of techni- 
cal reform processes and the ability of donors to limit political involvement, where 
political dynamics are not supportive of these efforts. Here local political actors’ 
efforts to utilize political affiliation as a criterion in the allocation of social trans- 
fers have been enabled by national politicians seeking to leverage the programme 
for political gain. 


4. The politics of distributing social transfers 
and the future of social protection 


Social transfer programmes have spread rapidly across developing countries in 
the last two decades, with governments taking steps to institutionalize many 
such programmes and expand their coverage. The Covid-19 pandemic has ac- 
celerated this expansion, at least temporarily, as many governments turned to 
social transfers from 2020 onwards as a means of cushioning vulnerable groups 
against the economic shock resulting from the spread of the virus and ef- 
forts to contain it. This book makes a significant contribution to the literature 
through detailed analysis of the political processes shaping the distribution of 
social transfers. However, the findings have relevance not just to theoretical 
debates about the drivers of effective implementation, but also to the future 
direction of social protection policy. This final section considers, first, the im- 
plications of the studies for programme design and the challenge of targeting 
and, second, the potential for social transfers to form the basis of a social 
contract. 
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Distributing social transfers and the challenge of targeting 


The common focus on narrowly targeted anti-poverty transfers within social pro- 
tection and the specific mechanisms employed to select programme participants 
has been subject to considerable debate and critique relating to the political, eth- 
ical, and practical challenges of targeting, as discussed in Chapter 1 of this book. 
Despite much heated debate in this respect, there is a surprising lack of detailed 
research examining how social transfers are actually distributed in practice, a gap 
that this book has sought to address by highlighting the importance of both state 
infrastructural power and political contestation. Effective implementation is not 
the result of the de-politicization of policy-making, as often seems to be assumed, 
but rather political dynamics that channel the capacities of the state towards deliv- 
ery of programme objectives. In diverse ways, all of the case studies support this 
basic point. What, however, are the implications of this research for the different 
approaches to distributing social transfers employed in the case studies? 

All of the four African cases—Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, and Rwanda—as 
with many other social transfer programmes in Africa, employ some form 
of community-based targeting to identify participants. The advantages of 
community-based targeting are generally considered to be that it reduces the bur- 
den on the state of generating sufficiently detailed and accurate information with 
which to select programme participants by mobilizing the local knowledge of 
community actors. Moreover, by involving members of local communities, this 
can enhance public participation, transparency, and accountability, potentially 
leading to more effective and legitimate interventions. Past research has raised 
valid concerns about the accuracy of community knowledge and ethical ques- 
tions about the process of assessing the economic status of one’s neighbours. 
Beyond these important issues, the case studies highlight two main points. First, 
while community-based targeting may reduce the demands placed on the state, 
to work effectively this form of selection nonetheless requires state infrastructural 
power, particularly the territorial reach of the state. In both Tigray and Oromiya in 
Ethiopia, and Rwanda, community-based targeting is something of a misnomer. 
In these settings, selection would be better described as party-state targeting. Tar- 
geting decisions are not devolved to community actors, but are made through 
decentralized party-state structures that penetrate communities and reach down 
to household level—Ethiopia’s development teams and one-to-fives and Rwanda’s 
villages and Isibo—mobilizing individuals for participation in government ini- 
tiatives and serving as structures of control. Where such targeting is relatively 
effective, it depends on the capacity of the party-state. The importance of state in- 
frastructural power is clearly highlighted when we turn to peripheral areas in Afar, 
Ethiopia and Marsabit, Kenya. Here, the state lacks sufficient reach and embedded- 
ness within local society to be able to oversee and regulate participant selection. 
The result in both cases is that the state devolves responsibility for targeting 
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to community actors such as clan leaders, leading to wide variation in targeting 
processes, which become subject to the authority of social actors over whom the 
state has little control. The clear implication, therefore, is that community-based 
targeting is no panacea in areas where state capacity is limited, but rather requires 
at least minimal degrees of state capacity for relatively effective functioning. 

Second, community-based targeting implies an undifferentiated notion of the 
‘community’ where community members are able freely to contribute their knowl- 
edge to decision making, ignoring the reality that intra~-community relations are 
shaped by power relations between different social classes, ethnic groups, gener- 
ations, and genders. The promotion of community-based targeting in this sense 
reflects common and naive assumptions about the potential of decentralization 
and participation to improve implementation (Cooke and Kothari 2001; Hickey 
and Mohan 2004). In contrast, the case studies show that political parties in all 
countries, traditional authorities in Ghana, and the clan in Marsabit, Kenya and 
Afar, Ethiopia are all important power structures shaping community relations. 
The influence of these factors in targeting decisions has the potential to lead to bias 
based on party-political affiliation, ethnicity, and gender, contrary to programme 
guidelines. 

The other main mechanism used for poverty targeting in the case studies is 
a proxy means test. The World Bank, in particular, has pushed governments to 
introduce proxy means tests alongside community-based targeting with a view 
to providing an ‘objective’ check on the inherently subjective nature of commu- 
nity selection and thereby limiting the influence of local political and social actors 
that might otherwise creep in. The result is that proxy means tests—designed with 
World Bank support—have been introduced in Ghana and Kenya. In Rwanda, the 
government designed its own proxy means test, while proposals for such a mech- 
anism in Ethiopia have not, as yet, been implemented. The claimed advantage of 
proxy means tests is that they provide an objective assessment of eligibility, but 
lower the vast data requirements facing the state as it seeks to assess the economic 
condition of its population. Yet, the accuracy of proxy means tests has been ques- 
tioned, while such surveys require very significant investment to carry out and to 
keep up to date (Kidd et al. 2017). 

The case studies covered here again suggest two main conclusions of relevance 
to this approach to participant selection. First, the assumption that centralized 
control over a proxy means test necessarily limits political influence over selection 
is inaccurate. Centralized control over targeting can contribute to greater impar- 
tiality in implementation (whether targeting is accurate or otherwise), as in Kenya 
(Chapter 6) and in Brazil (Sugiyama and Hunter 2013). However, for this goal to 
be realized, political dynamics must be supportive of impartial implementation. 
The competitive districts of Sissala East and Gomoa West in Ghana clearly show 
that where a centralized proxy means test has been implemented without polit- 
ical support for impartiality, officials can relatively easily find their way around 
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measures designed to insulate selection from political influence. In these districts, 
pre-selection of potential participants by local political actors and coaching prior 
to their evaluation by the proxy means test meant that only those affiliated with 
the right party were selected. Similarly, the lack of state infrastructural power in 
Marsabit, Kenya meant that pre-selection of participants was deferred to clan lead- 
ers, with the result that state officials had no control over the process. Without 
supportive politics, proxy means tests offer little solution to existing problems. 

Second, whatever the merits or otherwise of proxy means tests, attempts to com- 
bine the use of community-based targeting and proxy means tests undermine the 
advantages of the former. A common complaint of community respondents in 
Ghana, Kenya, and Rwanda was that the centralization of targeting undermines 
community participation and the legitimacy of the process, which from their per- 
spective is reduced to an arbitrary decision made ‘by the computer’. Having put 
time and effort into making an initial selection, which—accurate or otherwise—is 
often considered legitimate, community members were understandably frustrated 
when the centralized process produced a quite different allocation. The common 
result is disengagement from the process and a lack of transparency. 

Another common concern associated with targeted programmes relates to the 
stigma often attached to programme participation. As discussed in Chapter 1, anti- 
poverty interventions have a long history of distinguishing between the deserving 
and undeserving poor, and stigmatizing participants with a view to discouraging 
reliance on programme support. In extreme cases, such as the English workhouses 
of the nineteenth century, participants exchanged a loss of civil rights in order 
to qualify for the minimal support provided. The main example in this respect 
among the six cases is Rwanda, where the lowest Ubudehe category that qualifies 
households for the VUP is associated with considerable stigma. Indeed, several 
respondents expressed apparently unfounded concerns that they might even be 
branded with an earring or other marking as a symbol of their poverty status. 
Moreover, for those living in Rubavu, classification in the lowest Ubudehe category 
meanta loss of civic rights, with participants denied a passport—required to access 
the nearby Democratic Republic of the Congo—and, on occasion, arbitrary ar- 
rests for failure to repay micro-credit. On a much lesser scale, some participants in 
Ethiopia’s PSNP also reported embarrassment at their dependence on support and 
pride for those who graduate into self-reliance. In the other country cases, how- 
ever, the expansionary pressures driving social transfer programmes and the use of 
programmes as a visible means of distribution aimed at winning popular support 
appear to have largely negated problematic associations with the programmes. 

In sharp contrast to the problems associated with poverty targeting, the move 
to more universalistic categorical targeting in Bangladesh, Kenya, and Nepal offers 
significant advantages. First, categorical targeting significantly reduces the infor- 
mational challenge and data requirements facing states in selecting participants. 
Initial registration of all elderly individuals in Marsabit, Kenya in a compressed 
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period leading up to national elections did pose a challenge for state infrastruc- 
tural power. However, there is no sign that this is anything more than a temporary 
challenge to the roll out of the social pension. In Bangladesh and Nepal, selection 
of participants has posed little challenge to state infrastructural power. Likewise, 
this universalistic design has limited or eliminated the discretionary power of local 
officials that previously provided opportunities for the politicization of distribu- 
tion. This is most clearly demonstrated in Hossain’s study of Bangladesh where 
the targeting of primary education stipends created major headaches for teach- 
ers responsible for selection, who were often accused—rightly or wrongly—of 
bias. Universal registration has removed this challenge. The attempt by local po- 
litical opposition to impede registration for Kenya’s universal pension in Homa 
Bay county shows that universalism is not without political challenges. However, 
it seems likely that the problems will be short term, rather than a long-standing 
barrier to implementation. 

The case studies therefore suggest that household targeting remains a major 
challenge and one that is dependent on the capacity of the state and political dy- 
namics that support impartial implementation. While universalistic programmes 
of the sort pursued in Bangladesh, Kenya, and Nepal offer significant advantages in 
simplifying the implementation process and bypassing these political challenges, it 
is important to note that policy choices are to a significant degree path dependent, 
with major barriers to policy change. In all of the cases covered in this volume, 
social protection systems are at a formative stage and future trajectories are not 
set in stone. However, there are, nonetheless, signs of divergent pathways emerg- 
ing among the cases. The preceding chapters suggest that Bangladesh, Kenya, and 
Nepal appear to be on a path towards increasingly broad-based and universalis- 
tic distribution of social transfers as a means of competing for electoral support, 
responding to past social injustice or building the performance legitimacy of the 
ruling party. This is likely to minimize the challenge that implementation poses to 
state capacity and reduce the discretion of local political actors in distribution. The 
future of Ghana's LEAP is rather hard to predict. Like Kenya, Ghanaian politicians 
have used social transfers as a campaign tool in tightly fought elections, with politi- 
cal actors claiming credit for expansion and using the programme as a visible form 
of distribution. One possibility, therefore, is that LEAP follows the pattern of so- 
cial transfers in Kenya where programmes have continuously expanded, eventually 
transitioning into universalistic programmes. Nonetheless, at present this seems a 
remote prospect; LEAP remains a relatively small programme with limited pop- 
ulation coverage. For the time being, Ghana will continue to face the challenges 
that variation in infrastructural power and highly competitive politics pose for 
impartial distribution of social transfers. The possibility of universalism is an even 
more distant prospect in the final two countries: Ethiopia and Rwanda. Here, social 
transfers remain embedded within ideological commitments to self-reliance, pro- 
ductivist social protection, and concerns about welfare dependency. The result is 
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that political actors continue to prioritize targeting the poorest and the promotion 
of graduation out of social protection and into self-reliance. 

The Covid-19 pandemic is, of course, of great significance to future trends in 
social protection. The lockdowns aimed at controlling the spread of the virus, 
and the disruption of economic activity and international trade, have resulted in 
a widespread economic shock whose impacts goes well beyond the standard fo- 
cus of social transfer programmes on the poorest in society. Indeed, the pandemic 
has led to some recognition of the limits of existing approaches to social protec- 
tion, which largely exclude those of working age and those working in the informal 
sector, many of whom have been hit particularly hard. Early indications are that 
governments have responded to the pandemic by increasing social protection pro- 
vision in terms of payment levels and coverage of existing programmes and, in 
some circumstances, also extended them to additional groups such as those of 
working age (Gentilini et al. 2020; Devereux 2021). Thus far, however, most such 
responses have been temporary only, rather than signalling a fundamental rethink 
of the role of social protection. For example, Bangladesh, Ethiopia, Kenya, and 
Rwanda have all expanded coverage of existing social transfer programmes on a 
temporary basis; Ethiopia and Rwanda temporarily waived public works obliga- 
tions in their programmes to avoid contributing to transmission of the virus; and 
Ethiopia, Rwanda, Bangladesh, and Nepal have all distributed food for the poor- 
est during stay-at-home orders (Gentilini et al. 2020). In a few instances—notably 
Ghana and Nepal—new programmes have been established to provide support 
to informal-sector workers whose main activities have been disrupted by the pan- 
demic, albeit on a rather small scale. The limited and temporary expansion of these 
programmes will also be forced to confront the economic fallout of the pandemic, 
with any pressure for expansion of programme coverage likely to face significant 
fiscal constraints and pressure to reduce government and, in some cases, donor 
expenditure. 

Of the common responses to the pandemic, increasing payments to exist- 
ing participants and waiving associated conditions are relatively straightforward 
to implement. In contrast, extending programmes to cover previously excluded 
groups such as informal-sector workers is more problematic and presents partic- 
ular challenges with respect to targeting. Existing social registries only contain 
information on candidates assessed for eligibility for past poverty-focused pro- 
grammes and therefore provide no means of identifying broader sections of the 
population who may be in need of support as a result of the pandemic. As such, 
a rapid expansion of programme coverage is subject to many of the informa- 
tional challenges to state capacity common to targeted programmes in general and 
discussed at length in this book. 

Overall, then, targeting of social transfers is deeply problematic in many ways 
and, as argued in this volume, the practical challenge of implementation can be 
added to the ethical and political questions that have frequently been raised in 
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policy debates. Governments’ ability to implement targeted social transfer pro- 
grammes effectively depends to a considerable degree on state infrastructural 
power and supportive political dynamics. In many instances, where capacity is 
lacking and political contestation is likely to undermine impartial implemen- 
tation, universalistic policy designs offer considerable advantages in terms of 
simplifying the political and administrative challenges of implementation. 


Social transfers as the foundation of a social contract? 


The introduction and expansion of social transfers across the developing world 
has led some observers of southern Africa and Latin America to suggest that these 
programmes could form the foundation of new ‘welfare regimes’ and emergent 
social contracts linking states and their citizens (Filgueira et al. 2005; Koehler and 
Chopra 2014; Ferguson 2015; Garay 2016). To what extent can such claims also be 
extended to the countries covered in this volume? 

A social contract is often invoked in a rather loose way in social protection 
debates, with this contractarian framing seen as a means of embedding social pro- 
tection by consolidating political support for programmes, pushing governments 
to commit to financing programmes in response to the demands of rights-bearing 
citizens. However, different philosophical traditions have quite different impli- 
cations for the social contract and the forms of social transfers that would be 
considered legitimate (Hickey 2011, 2014). From a liberal perspective, a social 
contract takes the form of an exchange of rights and obligations, with individu- 
als carrying the obligation to work and be a productive member of society, as well 
as complying with conditions demanded by a particular programme, in exchange 
for support. Such a framing provides the philosophical justification for poverty- 
targeting conditional cash transfers, for example. In contrast, from a social rights 
perspective, social protection is a right of citizenship, providing justification for a 
universal basic income or perhaps universal grants for children, the elderly, and 
other vulnerable groups. 

To date, most of the debate about social contracts and social transfers has fo- 
cused on policy choices and programme adoption, with little explicit consideration 
of implementation. Yet the actual implementation ofa programme is vital to devel- 
oping the kinds of state-society relations that are central to social contract theory. 
For social transfers to form part of a social contract, they would need to be, at a 
minimum, implemented in a fair and transparent way so as to ensure that they 
reached the intended recipients and that those affected by the programme had 
the ability to appeal where the state does not deliver. As the cases in this vol- 
ume have clearly shown, however, implementation in most instances falls short of 
this. Moreover, given the uneven nature of the implementation of social transfers 
within countries, it therefore seems likely that any move to embed social transfers 
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within a social contract will also be uneven. Once again, sub-national work in 
political science is relevant here, with past research demonstrating—contrary to 
standard assumptions—that democratization is a territorially uneven process, and 
national-level democratization is sometimes dependent on sub-national authori- 
tarianism (O'Donnell 1999; Schedler 2014; Giraudy 2015). Likewise with respect 
to social protection in Latin America, implementation remains highly uneven 
within territories (Niedzwiecki 2018). The result is to problematize concepts such 
as democracies and welfare states, which imply homogeneity within any one 
country. As Giraudy et al. argue, 


Conceptually, full democracy and welfare state universalism both rest on the idea 
that all citizens, regardless of where they reside in a country, will have an equal 
opportunity to exercise their political and social rights. In other words, a full 
democracy and a universal welfare state can be said to exist only if all citizens 
across all the national territory can vote, engage in civic activities, express their 
thoughts freely, and have access to health care and education as well as other 
forms of social protection. Although a territorially even distribution of political 
and social rights is implicitly a core attribute of democracy and welfare universal- 
ism, it has not been incorporated explicitly into national-level measures of these 
concepts. Empirically, because existing national-level measures of democracy 
and welfare state universalism do not account for the uneven territorial extension 
of rights, they provide limited, and potentially misleading, information for assess- 
ing whether countries are fully democratic and universalistic in the provision of 
welfare benefits. 

(Giraudy et al. 2019, pp. 356-7) 


If such territorial unevenness applies to democracy and the welfare state, then 
it surely must also apply to the social contract, given the variation within coun- 
tries in relations between states and their citizens, the framing of social transfer 
programmes, the rights and responsibilities of programme participants, and their 
potential to form the basis of a social contract. Indeed, the case studies in this 
volume exhibit considerable variation in this respect. 

Social transfer programmes in parts of South Asia are increasingly framed 
within a logic of rights and social justice (Koehler and Chopra 2014) in a way 
that is not so common in most of Africa. This is the case in Nepal, where Prad- 
han et al. (Chapter 8) argue that education scholarships are framed as a means 
of promoting social inclusion and overcoming historical injustice by providing 
support to all girls and students from disadvantaged castes. Likewise, the univer- 
salistic turn in education stipends in Bangladesh, which now cover all primary 
school students rather than just those in need of support, builds on a longstand- 
ing and widely accepted role for the state in preventing crises of subsistence in 
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the wake of the devastating 1974 famine (Hossain 2017). Despite this framing, 
however, the case studies suggest that social transfers remain limited in impor- 
tant ways. In Nepal, though the Scholarship Programme is framed as a means of 
addressing social justice, its value thus far is largely symbolic, with minuscule pay- 
ments making little material difference to the deep-rooted inequalities that persist, 
while implementation challenges mean that disbursement is slow and unreliable, 
further diminishing the contribution of the programme. In Bangladesh, mean- 
while, the universal turn in the stipend programme is driven not by greater rights 
and accountability to citizens, but rather by an attempt to secure performance le- 
gitimacy to substitute for the lack of procedural legitimacy, as the Awami League 
consolidates its political dominance in what was previously a highly competitive 
political system. Any emerging social contract in Bangladesh and Nepal remains 
very much work in progress. 

Kenya provides another instance in which the expansion of social transfers has 
potential to form part of a social contract. Kenyas social transfer programmes 
originate in a tiny donor-dominated pilot scheme in the early 2000s (Ouma and 
Adésina 2018). However, driven largely by competitive electoral pressures, social 
transfer programmes have steadily expanded in coverage over the last 20 years and 
are now transitioning into increasingly universal provision through the adoption 
of a universal pension and a universal child grant, which is under consideration 
by the government at the time of writing. This broad-based distribution has the 
potential to be framed in terms of citizens’ rights to support at key stages of the 
life-cycle, while the 2010 constitutional right to social security has been inter- 
preted by some as providing a legal basis for the ongoing expansion of social 
protection. The experience in Kenya is noteworthy for several reasons. First, it 
is significant that a programme that was initially narrowly targeted at the poor- 
est has gradually expanded through competitive electoral pressures—that many 
have feared would lead to political influence on distribution—into a relatively 
programmatic and broad-based scheme. This suggests that fears of ‘political cap- 
ture’ may not always be well founded, and that politicians’ self-interest can drive 
progressive change. Second, it is notable that the implementation of the social 
transfer programmes and, consequently, the implications of these programmes 
for social contracts are territorially uneven. In Chapter 6, Porisky argues that 
in Nyeri and Nakuru, where implementation is relatively effective as a result of 
high levels of state infrastructural power, recipients increasingly consider social 
transfers as a right. In contrast, in Homa Bay, where political party divisions un- 
dermine implementation, and in Marsabit, where the lack of state infrastructural 
power means that state-society relations are mediated by clan leaders, the pro- 
grammes continue to be seen as a mere gift from national politicians. The findings 
suggest that the emergence of a social contract in Kenya is likely to be highly 
uneven. 
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Beyond Bangladesh, Kenya, and Nepal, there is little sign that social transfers 
might provide the basis for an emerging social contract. In Ghana, as Ampratwum 
argues, LEAP remains a narrowly targeted programme and distribution is highly 
contingent on relations between would-be participants and state officials, politi- 
cal parties, and traditional authorities. Indeed, recent research on Ghanas LEAP 
shows that the programme has yet to generate the political feedback effects in 
terms of citizenship and claims-making that might underpin a social contract 
(Ibrahim 2021). In addition, the Ethiopian and Rwandan cases show that there 
is little sign of social transfers forming the basis of a social contract. In each case, 
politics is dominated by a single party with little space for political opposition or 
a vibrant civil society that could hold the government to account. Moreover, the 
social transfer programmes in question remain embedded within a productivist 
framing, whereby participants are expected to work for support, while a central 
objective of the programmes in each case is to reduce coverage by graduating par- 
ticipants into self-reliance, removing the need for social protection entirely. As 
discussed above, this has translated in Rwanda into the curtailment of civic rights 
for programme participants. Clearly there is no space here for the development of 
a social contract founded on the PSNP or VUP. 

The result is that claims made about the potential for social protection to form 
the basis of a social contract in South Asia (Koehler and Chopra 2014) and south- 
ern Africa (Ferguson 2015) feel somewhat optimistic based on the six countries 
examined in this volume. To date, in the study countries, social transfers have often 
been of symbolic rather than substantive value, and have often been implemented 
in highly uneven ways that undermine their potential. Kenya's experience does, 
perhaps, provide some indications that even small-scale initiatives vulnerable to 
political interference can, in the right circumstances, expand into substantive pro- 
grammes that are increasingly consistent with social contract thinking. However, 
thus far, governments in Africa and South Asia employ social transfers as a means 
of maintaining political control and securing political advantage just as frequently 
as they use them to strengthen social rights and build contracts between states and 
their citizens. 


Notes 


1. See: https://www.jointsdgfund.org/article/update-progressive-pathway-towards-uni- 
versal-social-protection-system-kenya-accelerate 

2. Niedzwiecki (2018) focuses on electorally competitive contexts where political office 
is often divided between parties. Unsurprisingly, her theory provides little analyti- 
cal purchase on the incentives for local state officials to support implementation in 
the dominant party settings of Bangladesh, Ethiopia, and Rwanda, where one party 
dominates elected positions at all levels of the state. 

3. Mohammed Ibrahim’s (2021) research finds similar coaching of potential participants 
in other parts of Ghana. 
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